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One of the tableau group in the ballet of Scheherazade, as performed by the Russian ballet troupe, now appearing in New York, 
Photograph by White, New York. 
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, as Amoun, in the ballet of Cleopatra, 


as performed by the Russian ballet at the Winter Garden, New York. Photograph by White, New~¥ork: 
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THE RUSSIAN BEAUTY, and escort, in the ““Gaby"’ revue, at the Folies Bergere, New York. Beauty, MISS THURSTON; 
escort, from left to right, MISSES CARSON, FORD, DEVERE and OLCOTT. Photograph by White, New York. 
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Folies Bergere. From left to right the principals in the first row are: ELI 


BETH GOODALE, ADA LEWIS, 
KATHLEEN CLIFFORD, LADDIE CLIFF, ETHEL LEVEY, 
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OTIS HARLAN, TAYLOR HOLMES, ARTHUR LIPSON, LILLIAN LEA, GERALDINE GERARD, 
JOSEHINE STEINHARDT and LESLIE LEIGH. | Photograph by White, New York. 
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MAUDE. STEINHARDT, the Moorish Beauty of 
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MISS GRACE FREEMAN, be stabs Joy, and MELVILLE STEWART, as Geoffrey Challoner, in the vaiiail 
*The Country Girl."" Photograph by Hall, New York. 
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GEORGE E. MACK, as Sir Joseph Verity, and JOHN SLAVIN, as Barry, in the revival of ‘‘ The Country Girl.” 
Photograph by Hall, New York. 














Photograph by Hall, New York. 
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MISS FLORENCE BURDETTE, as Nan 
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Princess Mehelauch, and ROBERT ELLIOTT, as the Rajah of Bhong, in the 


The Country Girl.” Photograph by Hall, New York. 
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EUGENE COWLES, as Bill Bobstay; ALICE BRADY, as Hebe; LOUISE GUNNING, as Josephine, and ARTHUR ALDRIDGE, 
as Ralph Rackstraw, in the New York Casino's revival of “‘Pinafore."”  Fhotograph by White, New York. 
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Photograph by White, New York. 
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HENRY E. DIXEY, as Sir Joseph Porte 
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DE WOLF HOPPER, as Dick Deadeye, in the New York Casino's revival of ‘* Pinafore,” 





Photograph by White, New York. 
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MISS SALLIE FISHER, as ma Girl, and GEORGE DAMAREL, as the Man, in the new Hough and pram mireeriery 
comedy, “* The Heart Breakers.’ Photograph by Kaufmann, Weimer & Fabry Co., C hicago. 
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interior scene in the new Hough and Adams musical-comedy, “* The Heart Breakers."’ 
Photograph by Kaufmann, Weimer & Fabry Co., Chicago. 
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This and the other half of the same picture on the opposite page coat a group of the characters 
appearing in “‘ The Hearst 
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the newest Hough and Adams musical-comedy now being presented in Chicago, 
Photograph by Kaufmann, Weimer & Fabry Co., Chicago. 
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OLGA NETHERSOLE, as Sister Beatrice, in the play of that title, in which she is appearing on the 
Pacific Coast: "Photograph by James & Bushnell, Seattle. 
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This and the other half of the same photograph on the opposite page show a group of vaudevillians who recently cele- 
brated Old Timers’ Week at the Fifth {venus A eatre, New York. Bottom row, from leftto right: MARION B 


LOTTIE. GILSON, BETTY SMAR ROONEY, PAT ROONEY, Ill, and TOM CLINE, son of 
MAGGIE CLINE. Second row: ARKEORCE FIELDS, ALICE WARREN, GEORGE W. WATSON, 
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MME. SARAH BERNHARDT, leaving her private car, with her A 


on what she proclaims is her farewell “farewell tour’’ of the United States. 


merican Manager, Edward J. Sullivan, 
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MISS ELSIE JANIS, whose novelization of her own play, “A Star for a Night,” appears in this issue, 
Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago: 
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YELLSIE JIANTS 


(Copyright. 1911, by BRUCE EDWARDS) 
A complete novel by Miss Janis, based on her play of the same 
title, which, agra by CHARLES DILLINGHAM this 
season, with Miss Janis in the leading réle, will be a feature of 
her tour during the coming winter. 


CHAPTER I—ZINSHEIMER, OF NEW YORK 


Osis a pin in the map of southern 
Indiana, half an inch to the left of 


. ’ aca 








remote from the centers of civilization 
that only wealthy inebriates and chronic 
Lost River, and about six hours invalids can afford to visit this out of 
from the rest of the world, as time is the way, yet expensive spot, French 
used to measure railroad journeys, and Lick has other attractions than the nat- 
you will find a speck called French Lick ural beauties of its scenery and the 
Springs. Hidden away in the hills, so health-giving quality of its waters. For 
Copyright, 1911, by the Story-Press Corporation. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London. All rights reserved, 
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while the sick and the ailing may be 
tempted to the Springs in the hope of 
health from the bad smelling waters they 
drink, and dozens of florid-faced men 
invade the little town almost every day 
from the big and distant cities in order 
to “get washed out,” as the saying is, 
after too much indulgence in alcoholic 
stimulants, there are others who go to 
the Springs simply for the excitement of 
a little whirl at the gaming tables which 
rumor says abound there, but which a 
shrewd deputy sheriff invariably reports 
to the local grand jury as non-existent. 

The town itself is a tiny hamlet. There 
are a post office, a railroad station, a 
few frame buildings, and the hotel—the 
hotel, because it is the only shelter the 
town affords to the weary traveler. Pa- 
trons who have stopped at the City 
Hotel in Marshalltown, Iowa, or the 
Commercial House in Joplin, Missouri, 
may wonder how such a tiny town sup- 
ports such a gigantic hotel, but the rural 
spectators at the railroad station, who 
have seen the trains on the little branch 
road bring in Pullman after Pullman 
loaded to the roofs, know that it is the 
great outside world which comes here 
’ .for rest, recreation, and rehabilitation. 
Drinking is under ban here—that is, if 
you must drink, you must drink the sul- 
phur water. And everyone who has tried 
to mix alcohol with the water of the 
springs, knows the evil corsequences 
thereof. 

This explains why Mr. Marky Zins- 
heimer, feather importer of New York, 
was particularly grouchy on a certain 
autumn afternoon when he strolled into 
the sun parlor on the veranda of the 
French Lick Hotel. In the vicinity of 
Broadway and Canal Street, New York, 
Mr. Zinsheimer was a personage of great 
importance. Not a cloak model in the 
Grand Street district but knew him to 
be “a perfectly lovely gentleman.” Not 
a chorus girl south of Fifty-ninth Street, 
but knew that “Marky” was always a 
friend in need and a friend indeed. The 
waiters at Rector’s treated him almost 
as if he were an equal. He was always 
sure of a prominent table at the Café 
de l’Opera, whether he wore evening 
clothes or not. He was accustomed to 
attention, and demanded it. Further- 
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more, he was willing to pay for all the 
attention he received. Forty-two years 
old, with a blond German personality 
which manifested itself in a slightly bald 
forehead, slightly curled blond hair, 
and a slightly blond mustache, Mr. 
Marky Zinsheimer gave every outward 
evidence of being an important person- 


_age. His clothes were perhaps a trifle 


extreme; his tie perhaps a trifle too 
pronounced in color; his watch-chain 
perhaps a trifle too heavy ; and his soli- 
taire diamond stud undoubtedly too 
large; yet for all that, Marky Zins- 
heimer was not a person to be ignored, 
if you were in the least bit worldly. 

Mr. Zinsheimer’s natural good humor 
was disturbed when he made his en- 
trance into the sun parlor. In the first 
place, he had gone seven days without a 
drink, a feat simple enough for a camel 
but slightly difficult for a Zinsheimer. 
In the second place, he had devised a 
scheme for entertainment during his en- 
forced vacation at the Springs, said en- 
tertainment comprising a visit and the 
companionship at golf of Miss Flossie 
Forsythe, of the “Follies” company, who 
had hurriedly left the company in Chi- 
cago to accept Mr. Zinsheimer’s tele- 
graphed invitation. Now, while Mr. 
Zinsheimer was genuinely fond of Flos- 
sie, and had even once spoken vaguely 
of matrimony, he had found that a week 
of her society at breakfast, dinner and 
supper, to say nothing of golf, was a 
trifle wearing. 

The third reason for Mr. Zinsheimer’s 
perturbation was the discovery, as he 
entered the sun parlor, that all the de- 
sirable chairs were occupied. 

Two of the easy wicker rockers were 
drawn up by a small table, where a 
game of checkers was in progress be- 
tween two fat ladies. Ranged at inter- 
vals along the glass-enclosed front were 
four other stout ladies, lolling back in 
comfortable chairs, some reading, some 
dozing. Mr. Zinsheimer, who had antic- 
ipated a pleasant afternoon reading the 
New York papers, was obviously an- 
noyed, but he knew the proper method 
of attacking and routing the enemy. 

One of the stout ladies, puzzling over 
her next move, was almost choked when 
a whiff of smoke was blown across the 
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checker-board. A moment later, a som- 
nolent and rotund lady in one of the 
rockers started up furiously, as a whiff 
drifted in her direction.. A page boy 
entering at this particular moment was 
hurriedly summoned by the indignant 
ladies, and Mr. Zinsheimer, gazing va- 


cantly into space, felt a slight touch on 


the arm. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said the boy. 
“Smoking is not permitted here.” 

Mr. Zinsheimer frowned. 

“T did not ask permission,” he re- 
plied. 

Two of the stout ladies gathered their 
magazines, glowered at the placid Zins- 
heimer and the nonplused boy, mur- 
mured “Wretch,” and departed. 

“But I mean, there’s no smoking 
here,” continued the boy. 

Marky Zinsheimer blew a particularly 
large puff of smoke in the direction of 
the checker table. * 

“You’re wrong, kid,” he remarked. 
“There is smoking here, and I’m doing 
ig 

“But it’s against the hotel rules.” 

“Hotel rules are like a woman’s 
mind,” said Marky, carelessly, moving 
toward the checker table. “They can be 
changed to fit any situation.” 

The checker players were so much ab- 
sorbed in their game that they did not 
notice him at first; he therefore leaned 
over the table genially and inquired: 

“Well, whose move is it now ?” 

“T believe it’s mine,” retorted one of 
the two players, indignantiy rising to 
her feet and starting toward the door. 

“And mine,” responded the other, fol- 
lowing suit. At the door the twain 
paused and called to the other occupant 
of the room. “We are going for a walk, 
Mabel. Wont you come?” 

‘Mabel picked up her book and moved 
toward the irate checker players who 
had been so summarily routed. 

“T don’t like that cigar,” she declared, 
turning to Zinsheimer. 

“Well, then, try one of these,” re- 
sponded the irrepressible Marky, offer- 
ing several long perfectos from a leather 
case. The next moment Mr. Zinsheimer 
was alone on the field of battle, and 
settled himself in the most comfortable 
of the vacated chairs. 
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But Marky’s serenity was short lived. - 
There was a rattle of chatelaine chains, 
a vague and indistinct odor of some un- 
recognizable perfume, the rustle of silk- 
en skirts, a cry of glad surprise, and 
Miss Flossie Forsythe, engaging, at- 
tractive, youthful and magnetic, settled 
herself on the arm of his rocking chair 
as though entitled to rest there by the 
law of eminent domain. . 

“Marky,” she cried, “I’ve been look- 
ing for you everywhere. Who ever 
would have thought of finding you in 
the sun parlor?” 

Mr. Zinsheimer coughed uneasily. 

“Yes, that’s just what I thought,” he 
stammered. “You see, I noticed you 
talking to that swell chap Gordon in the 
lobby, and I didn’t like it.” 

Flossie patted his cheek playfully, in 
spite of Mark’s efforts to elude her, and 
said, joyfully: 

“Oh, Marky don’t tell me you were 
jealous ?” 

Mr. Zinsheimer grunted. 

“Well, if you want to find a new 
backer, go ahead. All right, only you’d 
better be careful I don’t get cold feet 
first. Feather importers is in demand on 
Broadway this season,” he added as an 
afterthought. 

“But Mr, Gordon is an old friend,” 
pouted Flossie. “I was introduced to 
him one night when he sat at a table 
next to me during the run of ‘Floro- 
dora.’ ” 

“T suppose you were one of the origi- 
nal sextetters, eh?” 

“Now, Marky, don’t be horrid when 
I was just about to ask a little favor of 
you.” ; 

Mr. Zinsheimer rose to his feet care- 
fully, and buttoned up his coat with an 
ominous air, while Flossie almost fell 


from her comfortable perch on the arm 


of the big chair. 

“Nothing doing, Flossie,” remarked 
Zinsheimer, coldly. “Of course it’s all 
right for me to pay the hotel bill of my 
fiancée, but as the bill is assuming gen- 
erous proportions, I don’t think the 
fiancée should expect to go any 
further.” 

Flossie’s dark eyes half filled with 
tears, and there was just a slight sus- 
picion of a twitch around the lips at the 
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injustice done her, as she said, plain- 
tively : 

“Oh, I don’t want to borrow any 
money.” 

Zinsheimer threw open his coat easily, 
sighed with relief, and inquired: 

“Why, certainly, my dear. What is 
it you want?” 

“Well, it’s about my chum, Pinky 
Lexington,” began Flossie, brushing a 
few specks of dust from Mr. Zins- 
heimer’s coat sleeve. ‘“We were out to- 
gether two years ago with ‘The Girl 
From Paris’—the time it stranded in 
Butte and you sent us the railroad tick- 
ets to come home.” 

“T remember,’ interrupted Zins- 
heimer, quickly. “Rather a pretty girl 
she was, too.” 

“She’s still pretty but she’s awful 
fat,” resumed Flossie, innocently. “And 
I never heard anyone call her beautiful. 
Anyhow, the show she’s with has gone 


on the rocks up near Indianapolis, and. 


Pinky has been left high and dry with- 
out a cent.” 

“So you want me to send her some 
_ more rocks, eh?” 

“Not at all. Pinky wrote me all about 
it, and I wired her to come down here 
at once. She’s due this afternoon, and 
I can share my room with her if you’ll 
just speak to the manager and say we’re 
good for the money.” 

Zinsheimer scratched his head reflec- 
tively. 

“But neither of you has any money,” 
he ventured. 

“You know as soon as my lawsuit 
is settled, I will be on velvet,” retorted 
Flossie, haughtily. “Meanwhile, your 
word with the manager goes.” 

“Lawsuit?” repeated Zinsheimer. 
“Now, Flossie, that’s been going on for 
five years and I never found out yet 
what it was all about. Where is it and 
when will it be settled and what’s it all 
about ?” 

Flossie’s evident embarrassment at 
the inquiry into the facts of her lawsuit 
was fortunately terminated by the sud- 
den entrance of a bell-boy with a tele- 
gram for “Miss Forsythe.” 

“That’s me, boy,” cried Flossie, grab- 
bing the envelope and tearing it open. 
“Tt’s from Pinky and she’ll be here on 
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the 3:30 train,” she explained, turning 
to Zinsheimer. “Boy, call me a, taxi’.” 

“Yes, Miss,” responded the boy, 
moving toward the office. 

“And have it charged to my room,” 
called Flossie, hastily. Then, taking 
Marky by the coat lapels, she turned her 
big brown eyes upward and asked, 
archly: 

“You will speak to the manager about 
Pinkie ?” 

Mr. Zinsheimer endeavored to gain 
time, but the appeal was direct and to 
the point. He coughed twice as if plan- 
ning resistance and then surrendered. 

“All right,” he growled. “T’ll speak to 
the manager, Flossie, but I know who’ll 
pay the bill.” 

“You old dear,” cried Flossie, and in 
another moment the rattling chatelaines, 
the vague and unrecognizable perfume, 
the rustling skirts and the fascinating 
Flossie flitted along the veranda to- 
ward the waiting taxicab while Marky 
tried to get interested in the New York 
papers and figure the total of seventeen 
days at $5 a day—with extras, taxicabs, 
tips and other incidentals dear to the 
heart of a lovely woman who lives eco- 
nomically but well. 


CHAPTER II 
THE ENGLISH ACTRESS 


Mrs. Dainton had the artistic temper- 
ament. Mrs. Dainton had nerves. Mrs. 
Dainton had many other things which 
an imported foreign star anxious to 
create a sensation, might be expected 
to have. For instance, there was Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy, the petite Pomeranian poodle 
which never left her, night or day. 
There was her personal manager, Victor 
Weldon, to act as valet for the dog and 
attend to occasional business details for 
the great English actress. There were 
two maids—Lizette, the French maid, 
whose duties were of a personal nature 
at hotels, and Johanna, the German 
maid, who assisted at the theatre. 
Furthermore, there was a _ footman 
whose special province it was to precede 
Mrs. Dainton at all times and make 
sure that no rude persons caused her 
the slightest annoyance. In the trail of 
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this imposing procession, as a rule, 
could be found Sanford Gordon. 

Mrs. Dainton had been a great 
beauty once. The daughter of an ob- 
scure country curate in her native 
England, conditions had made it neces- 
sary for her to support herself. 
Naturally, as so many of her sex 
have done, she gravitated toward the 
stage, which always beckons most 
alluringly to those who have beauty, 
youth and talent. Too often it is but a 
Lorelei on which are wrecked the dis- 
appointed hopes of those not fitted by 
nature or temperament for the hard- 
ships that must be encountered; but 
with Mrs. Dainton the struggle for suc- 
cess had been aided materially by the 
great beauty and charm with which she 
was so richly endowed. Now, returning 
to America after a number of years— 
for her first tour of this country after 
her London triuthphs had been like a 
whirlwind—Mrs. Dainton found herself 
still viewed with interest, still admired 
for the great beauty which had now 
reached its maturity, and still peevish 
and petulant as a result of the fulfill- 
ment of her every slightest wish and 
whim. Her little eccentricities were al- 
ways excused by her personal manager 
as “Madame’s temperament.” If an in- 
quisitive newspaper man wanted to 
know why Madame had-held the cur- 
tain until nine o’clock—when in reality 
she had merely motored into the country 
too far and had been careless of the 
time—Victor would explain: “Ah, 
Madame has been so charitable, visiting 
some sick children. She is so generous, 
so eonsiderate.” Long experience had 
made Victor an invaluable whipping 
boy, to receive the blame whenever any- 
thing went wrong, and to excuse to the 
utmost the weaknesses of the English 
actress whenever her whims seemed 
likely to affect the box-office receipts. 

Consequently, when Mrs. Dainton 
and her entourage, in passing to San- 
ford Gordon’s new ninety horse-power 
touring car, entered the sun parlor at 
French Lick, it didn’t in the least sur- 
prise the amiable and considerate Victor 
to have the English actress pause, sniff, 
stamp her foot, and protest. 

“Some one has been smoking here,” 
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she insisted shrilly. “Victor, you must 
send for the manager. The same thing 
happened yesterday.” 

“T have already complained once—” 

began the whipping boy, shifting the 
—— from the left arm to the 
right. 
’ “No matter! Complain again. And if 
we cannot have satisfaction, complain a 
third ‘and fourth time. That is what 
hotel managers are here for—to listen 
to complaints.” 

Sanford Gordon, the least obtrusive 
figure of the little cavalcade, and the 
one who for personal reasons least de- 
sired a scene which might find its way 
into the newspapers, stepped forward to 
calm the irate actress. Sanford Gordon 
had once known the method to calm 
her impetuous spirit, but that, rumor 
said, had been in the days long gone by. 
Then he had chartered a private car to 
be near her on her travels, he had 
risked an open scandal by his devotion 
and his admiration for the celebrated 
beauty, but now things were different. 
Not only did he not relish the idea of 
an altercation with a hotel management, 
always fraught with sensational news- 
paper possibilities which his smart fel- 
low club members in New York might 
turn into a gibe or a joke, but his in- 
fluence with Mrs. Dainton seemed to be 
waning. 

“Really, my dear Mrs. Dainton,” he 
began, softly, “what does it matter. We 
do not intend to remain here more than 
a moment.” 

Perhaps for some hidden reason of 
her own, Mrs. Dainton seemed to find 
pleasure in turning upon him suddenly. 

“How do you know how long I may 
stay here? Perhaps I may wish to spend 
the afternoon here,” she declared. 
“Some one has been smoking vile, filthy 
cigars. Such things affect my voice. And 
what could I do without my voice? I 
couldn’t act. I should be penniless. Vic- 
tor, you must not let this happen again.” 

“T will do my best, Mrs. Dainton,” 
replied the whipping boy. 

Marky Zinsheimer, covertly throwing 
away three large, black cigars, rose and 
bowed before the English actress, while 
the footman stared in surprise, and 
Victor seemed aghast. 
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“T beg pardon, Mrs. Dainton; it was I 
who smoked,” said Marky. 

Mrs. Dainton surveyed him curiously 
through her lorgnette. 

“Indeed. Then you should have 
known better. I really think you had 
better complain to the manager, Victor, 
about this person.” 

“My name is Zinsheimer,” bowed 
Marky, smiling amiably. “Well known 
first-nighter in New York—go to all 
the theatres—maybe you’ve heard of 
me. I’m known everywhere along 
Broadway. Perhaps you may remember 

I bought the first box for your opening 
night last season. Yes, indeed, paid three 
hundred dollars for it, too,” he added 
proudly, as an afterthought. 

“Really?” repeated Mrs. Dainton, 
languidly. “Such things don’t interest 
me in the feast. I never think of the 
sordid details of business—I live only 
for my art.” 

Marky gazed at her furtively as she 
passed him by as though he were merely 
a part of the furniture. Slowly his com- 
posure deserted him. He backed away 
carefully from this wonderful creation, 

_and edged toward the door. 

: “She lives only for her art, eh?” he 
murmured softly. “I got you—you’ll die 
young,” he added to himself, as he drew 
another cigar from his pocket, ostenta- 
tiously lighted it, and strolled out onto 
the veranda. 

“Well, Victor, is the motor car here?” 
demanded Mrs. Dainton. 

Victor shifted the Pomeranian to the 
other arm, stepped to the door, and re- 
ported that the chauffeur seemed to be 
tinkering with the car. 

“And must I breathe this horrible at- 
mosphere while that lazy chauffeur pre- 
tends to fix the car? You must discharge 
him and get another.” 

“But I say,” broke in Gordon, “the 
man’s the best driver I ever had. I 
brought him from France.” 

“T don’t care if you brought him from 
Hindoostan,” retorted Mrs. Dainton, 
coldly. “When I say I will not use him 
after to-day, I mean it.” Reaching two 
daintily gloved hands toward the Pome- 
ranian, snugly ensconced under Victor’s 
arm, the actress grasped its little, fuzzy 
head, pressed it to her cheek, and smoth- 
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ered it with kisses. “And my poor ’ittle 
Fuzzy-Wuzzy. Must ’oo breafe ze awful 
smoke too, bress um’s baby heartsums. 
Um’s ‘ittle Fuzzy-Wuzzy is mamma’s 
pet, isn’t ums?” 

“TI fancy the motor car is ready now, 
Madame,” ventured Victor, stolidly, 
glancing out of the window. 

Mrs. Dainton handed the dog to Jo- 
hanna. 

“Take the precious darling and wrap 
him up warmly, Johanna,” she said. 
“You ride with me, Victor. Lizette, my 
cloak. Crawley, you ride in front with 
the chauffeur and keep any dust from 
entering Fuzzy’s eyes.” 

As the procession started toward the 
waiting car, Gordon, who followed close 
by the English actress, inquired: 

“Where shall we go to-day?” 

“Really, I don’t think we shall have 
room for you to-day, Sanford,” said 
Mrs. Dainton coldly, pausing at the top 
of the steps while the maids and the 
footman and Victor tenderly helped 
Fuzzy-Wuzzy into the car, 

“That’s what you have said for the 
past three days,” Gordon cried, tensely. 
“And yet I brought my own machine 
and my own chauffeur out here from 
New York just to please you.” 

“And you are pleasing me a great 
deal, Sanford, by letting me go alone.” 

“Will nothing I do ever move you?” 
inquired Gordon, tenderly. Then, as he 
saw she was more interested in the way 
Johanna was holding the Pomeranian, 
he added, fiercely: “Once you would 
have answered differently.” 

Mrs. Dainton turned upon him, her 
manner a strange mingling of sadness 
and regret. 

“Ah, yes, once,” she said, softly. 
“When first we met, I loved you with- 
out any thought of the future, and I 
have paid for that love with many, many 
bitter years of repentance. Now, after 
all these years—years when you seemed 
to have forgatten my very existence and 
the thing which you had once called love 
—I return to America, praised and 
honored by those who in the old days 
had treated me so lightly, you among 
the rest.” 

“That’s not true,” broke in Gordon. 
“T always loved you.” 
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“But still we parted,” continued Mrs. 
Dainton. “And if I had returned, need- 
ing your help instead of being able to 
reject all that you can give, would you 
have come to me again?” 

“You know I would.” 

“No, Sanford, we only seek that 
which is beyond our reach,” she said, 
softly, laying her hand on his arm. “The 
candle has burned out, my friend. Do 
not try to re-light it. I have been only 
an incident in your life—” 

“That’s not true.” 

“IT know all about the others, San- 
ford.” 

“They were nothing to me. It was 
you, always you.” 

“One who has been through the mill 
doesn’t care to be crushed by the mill- 
stones a second time. Take my advice, 
Sanford: return to New York, seek out 
some nice young girl, and marry her.” 

“Never.” *, 

“Really!” Mrs. Dainton laughed light- 
ly as she ran down the steps and was 
helped into the car by the vigilant Vic- 
tor. “Ta ta, Sanford! I'll see you to- 
morrow, or the day after.” And in an- 
other moment, the big, red touring car 
had whirled away, leaving upon the 
steps the solitary figure of a tall, dark, 
good looking chap of uncertain age, who 
clenched his hands tightly to conceal his 
annoyance, then turned suddenly as a 
bell-boy passed along the veranda. 

“Boy ¥? 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tell Mr. Gordon’s valet to pack up 
at once. I’m leaving for New York to- 
night.” 

“Ves, sir. Very good, sir. Thank you, 
sir.” 


CHAPTER III 


INTRODUCING MARTHA FARNUM 


In the cosmopolitan atmosphere of a 
famous health resort, strangely contrast- 
ing types are often found. Amid the 
vain, the foolish, the inebriates and the 
idle who flock to the Springs for amuse- 
ment and diversion, there were a few 
who came to seek health. For three 
months, theyay passers-by on the shad- 
ed walks near the hotel had noticed an 
elderly lady, weak, feeble, gray-haired, 
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evidently recovering from a severe ill- 
ness, who invariably occupied a wheel 
chair for which the motive power was 
furnished by a most attractive young 
girl always clad in simple black. The girl 
was about: nineteen—slender, graceful, 
with the clear and partly sun-burned 
complexion which comes from a life 
spent much in the open air. Her eyes 
and hair were brown—the eyes large 
and wistful, the hair light and wavy. 
She wore no jewelry, and there was no 
suggestion of color outside the sober 
black. Yet somehow there seemed a 
lightness and gayety in her face which 
conveyed the impression that sadness 
was not a component factor in her life. 
She smiled as she read to the invalid 
hour after hour on the veranda, and her 
task of wheeling the chair back and 
forth to the Springs in the rear of the 
hotel seemed one that she actually en- 
joyed. 

Once when a “traveling gentleman” 
who had strayed down to the Springs 
for a week end, offered the hotel clerk 
a cheap cigar and expressed curiosity 
as to the name of the young lady, the 
obliging man behind the desk explained: 

“Oh, that’s Martha Farnum. She’s 
the companion of old Mrs. Kilpatrick. 
No, not a nurse—sort of a companion 
or poor relative, I guess.” 

Whereupon the aforesaid traveling 
gentleman, disappointed at thé obvious 
impossibility of a chance to speak to 
Miss Farnum, whistled and said: 

“Anyhow, she’s deuced pretty. I’d like 
to see her wearing a real gown.” 

Martha’s constant adherence to simple 
black gowns, however, was due to two 
reasons. In the first place, she wanted 
everyone to know that she was there 
simply as a companion. It saved her the 
necessity of pretending. Other girls of 
her own age, guests of the hotel, made 
no advances of a social nature which 
would have required reciprocity, while 
an additional and most important reason 
was that a simple black was inexpensive 
and durable. The same gown could be 
worn indefinitely, and that meant a 
saving of money. 

For three months, now, Martha Far- 
num had been the companion of Mrs. 
Kilpatrick, a wealthy invalid from 
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Marion, a small town near Indianapolis. 
Mrs. Kilpatrick was suffering from sci- 
atic rheumatism, and her physician had 
recommended a stay at the Springs. To 
her objection that both her sons were 
too busy to accompany her, and that she 
knew no one else who could act as a 
companion, the good doctor replied: 

“My dear Madam, I know just the 
young person who will be ideal. Her 
name is Farnum; she’s the daughter of 
an old friend of mine who has been in 
hard luck for three years. They live on 
a farm near here. Martha is the eldest 
girl in a family of seven, and I know 
she will jump at the chance. You'll 
find her a modest, well bred, well edu- 
cated girl, who has two faults—she’s 
very pretty and very poor.” 

So Martha had been sent for; the ar- 
rangement had been perfected; and 
Martha Farnum, for the first time in 
her life, was living at a real hotel, the 
companion of Mrs. Kilpatrick—who 
paid all expenses and gave her $35 a 
month beside. Her duties were not ardu- 
ous, for the hotel supplied servants to 
attend to most of Mrs. Kilpatrick’s 
wants. She read to the invalid, talked, 


' + laughed, sang, pushed the chair around 


the beautiful walks, and dined with her. 
Every afternoon Mrs. Kilpatrick took 
a nap and Martha was free for about 
three hours. 

At first the life dazzled her. It almost 
stunned her. The transition from life on 
the farm, with all its privations, discom- 
forts, poverty and unhappiness, to this 
fairyland of lights, music, beautiful 
gowns and jewels, and the wasteful ex- 
travagance and display of wealth, 
seemed unreal and impossible. Back on 
the farm, as the eldest of a family of 
seven, she had worked, slaved, endured, 
and hoped. But in her wildest dreams, 
she had never imagined such a beautiful 
escape. Now she was out in the world, 
away from the sordidness-of the home 
life which had been so wretched to her. 
No one had understood her at home. No 
one, unless perhaps her father, had even 
sympathized with her when the panic 
of three years before had forced the 
little town bank to close, and a hail 
storm had ruined the crops that same 
summer. They had intended to send her 


away to boarding school at Logansport, 
and she had studied for her entrance 
examinations, but all that had been for- 
gotten in the poverty that had followed. 

Now, for the first time, Martha was 
seeing life, It was new to her. It alarmed 
her ; it frightened her ; but still she was 
learning to love it. 

Mrs. Kilpatrick had been kind to her, 
and had grown to be genuinely fond. of 
the young girl. Thus it was with a touch 
of sadness that, as Martha pushed the 
chair up and down the veranda this 
same autumn afternoon, the invalid 
mentioned a subject which she had per- 
sistently ignored for three days. 

“Martha, dear, stop the chair awhile 
and let me speak with you,” said Mrs. 
Kilpatrick, suddenly. Then as the chair 
stopped, she added: “Bring up your 
chair, Martha. I have something I wish 
to say to you.” 

“To me?” inquired Martha, in sur- 
prise. 

“The doctor has told me,” continued 
Mrs. Kilpatrick, “that he thinks a sea 
voyage will be beneficial to me. He sug- 
gests that I spend the winter in some 
warm climate, preferably Italy, and I 
have decided to do so.” 

Martha could not restrain her pleas- 
ure and excitement. She clasped her 
hands convulsively ; her eyes lighted up 
with anticipation, and she cried, gladly: 

“Lovely! When do we start?” 

Mrs. Kilpatrick shook her head. 

“My dear child,” she said, sadly, “I 
am sorry. I will be unable to take you 
with me.” 

“What? Not take me?” cried Martha, 
rising to her feet. “Oh, Mrs. Kilpatrick, 
I will make myself useful in a thousand 
different ways. It has been the dream of 
my life to go abroad. Take me with 
you, please.” 

Mrs. Kilpatrick again shook her head, 
regretfully. 

“My sister, who is in New York, is 
to accompany me,” she explained. “I 
am sorry, Martha, but there is nothing 
else for you to do but to return to your 
home.” 

“Return home?” cried Martha, blank- 
ly. “I couldn’t do that. Oh, anything but 
that! I know it seems ungrateful, but 
remember, there’s a family of seven. 












And we’re all so dreadfully poor. I 
haven’t any right to impose myself on 
them, now that I’ve commenced to earn 
my own living.” 

“Perhaps you can get something else 
to do.” 

“T must. I will. To return now would 
be to admit defeat, and I’ll never do 
that.” 

“Perhaps the doctor can suggest an- 
other position for you, child,” said Mrs. 
Kilpatrick. 

“No matter what happens, I must 
make my own living,” declared Martha, 
with conviction. “Other girls have done 
it, so why shouldn’t I succeed as well as 
they? I’ll go to New York or Chicago 
or some other big city, and I'll work, 
work, work—at something or other.” 

Mrs. Kilpatrick smiled indulgently. 

“That’s the proper spirit, my child,” 
she said. “Don’t worry, for I’m sure 
something will turnup that will be for 
the best.” 

Martha gazed out through the trees at 
the lumbering old stage coach driving 
up from the little railroad station at the 
foot of the hill. The afternoon train 
from the north had just arrived with 
several carloads of visitors. She was 
still thinking dismally of the future 
when a bell-boy brought a card to Mrs. 
Kilpatrick. 

“T forgot to tell you, Martha,” broke 
in Mrs. Kilpatrick, “that I am expect- 
ing a Mr. Clayton from New York. He 
is a celebrated collector of curios and 
is coming to look at my collection of 
Egyptian scarabs. Can you see him for 
me, Martha, and show him the collec- 
tion ?” 

“Certainly, Mrs. Kilpatrick.” 

“Show Mr. Clayton here, please, and 
ask him to wait.” Then, as the boy de- 
parted, the invalid turned wearily to 
Martha. “Take me to my room now, 
dear, and you can bring the scarabs 
to Mr. Clayton at once.” 

George Clayton’s thirty-three years 
sat lightly upon his shoulders, though 
a close observer would have noticed 
that his clean shaven face was tanned 
a trifle more than one would expect, 
and one might likewise have expressed 
surprise to find a slight suggestion of 
gray around the edges of the curly locks 
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that projected themselves from under 
his hat. The athletic build of his well- 
set shoulders, and the erect, manly bear- 
ing, indicated that while he might not 
be the hope of the white race from a 
pugilistic standpoint, he was amply able 
to take care of himself in any difficulty. 

Clayton’s visit to the Springs was 
twofold in purpose. He greatly needed 
a rest, for in the course of a law prac- 
tice which had developed amazingly in 
the past seven years, he had over- 
worked. The only recreation he had 
enjoyed, had been temporary diversions 
due to the persistence with which he 
had pursued certain fads. Though not 
wealthy, his success at law had pro- 
duced an income more than sufficient 
for his needs, and the surplus had been 
used from time to time in developing 
certain hobbies. One of these was scar- 
abs, and the well known collection of 
Mrs. Kilpatrick having been called to 
his attention, he had decided to take a 
vacation and look at them. 

“Are you Mr. Clayton?” 

A slender girlish figure, clasping a 
large leather case, stood before him, 
and as he smiled an assent and bowed, 
extended her hand in cordial greeting. 

“Pardon me—I expected to see Mrs. 
Kilpatrick,” said Clayton. ~ 

“T am sorry to say she is not well,” 
said Martha. “I am her companion, Miss 
Farnum.” 

Clayton bowed again and murmured 
something unintelligible. 

“Mrs. Kilpatrick asked me to show 
you the scarabs. Afterwards you can 
tell her what you think of them.” 

“T shall be glad to do so. I only wish 
I could afford to buy them.” 

“Mrs. Kilpatrick tells me you are 
quite a collector?” 

“Yes,” answered Clayton, slowly. “I 
have collected almost everything in my 
time, except money.” 

“Do tell me about it,” insisted Mar- 
tha, sitting in one of the easy rockers 
and opening the case, while Clayton 
drew his chair alongside so he could 
examine the scarabs. 

“First it was postage stamps,” ex- 
plained Clayton, picking up a scarab 
and examining it intently. “But postage 
stamps proved tiresome. Then came 
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Indian relics, but they lost favor when 
I took up antique weapons of war. Then 
I went in for emeralds and jewels, but 
they proved too expensive. I think I 
have had twenty fads in the last ten 
years.” 

“But your business—hasn’t it sut- 
fered?” 

“Not a particle. I’ve had a glorious 
time and my clients who knew my fads 
thought all the more of me because they 
fancied I must be a brainy chap to have 
such fads.” : 


“Tt must be wonderful to do as one 


pleases,” mused Martha, gazing out 
among the trees. 

Clayton laughed. 

“Even that gets tiresome,” he said. 
“The girl in the candy shop never wants 
a caramel after the third day. Every- 
thing grows tiresome after a while. I’ve 
exhausted my list of fads and now what 
a horrible future confronts me—thirty- 
three years of age, enough money to 
supply my needs and no new fad on 
which to waste the surplus. What am 
I to do?” 

“Well, there’s always the Salvation 
Army,” laughed Martha. 

“Yes, or the Anti-Cigarette Society,” 
he responded, lightly. 

A porter carrying two large suit- 
cases, each covered with many foreign 
labels, crossed the veranda toward the 
waiting "bus at the foot of the steps. 
Another man, evidently a valet, fol- 
lowed with more luggage, and then a 
tall, distinguished looking man of un- 
certain age emerged from the hotel. He 
gazed curiously at Martha, but his eyes 
lighted up with recognition when they 
fell upon Clayton. 

“Hello, Clayton, what are you doing 
here?” he inquired, loudly. 

Clayton looked up with a shadow of 
annoyance on his face, but with the 
well bred air of a gentleman, he rose 
and extended his hand. 

“How are you, Gordon,” he said, 
easily. “I haven’t seen you since the 
Compton breach-of-promise case?” 

Gordon winced at the reminder, but 
gave utterance to a forced laugh. 

“You toasted me to a turn that time,” 
he admitted. “Do you know, Clayton, 
ever since you had me on the witness 


stand, I’ve been wanting to engage you 
to handle my own business.” 

“Thank you,” replied Clayton, coldly. 
“But I don’t care for your kind of busi- 
ness.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I prefer the kind where there is 
never a woman in the case.” 

Gordon laughed uneasily. 

“Of course I couldn’t help it, if the 
girl took me seriously. I offered to set- 
tle handsomely, but like all these wom- 
en, they think because I’m rich, I 
am an easy mark. Now, if you’ll see 
me in New York—maybe we can come 
to terms.” ' 

“I fancy not,” replied Clayton, brief- 
y. 

Gordon’s eyes, even during this brief 
conversation, had never left Martha, 
™ meanwhile was arranging the scar- 
abs.. 

“Deuced pretty girl,” remarked Gor- 
don, quietly to Clayton. “You might 
introduce me.” 

“Are you leaving the hotel ?” 

“Yes—in a few minutes.” 

“Then I’ve no objections. Miss Far- 
num, may I present Mr. Sanford Gor- 
don, of New York?” 

“Charmed to meet you, Miss Far- 
num,” cried Gordon, extending his 
hand as Martha merely bowed. “Sorry 
I’m leaving the hotel just when I meet 
the only interesting person here.” Then, 
aside to Clayton, “Who is she?” Clay- 
ton coughed ominously. 

“Miss Farnum and I have a little 
business together,” he intervened, and 
then as Gordon turned, he added, quiet- 
ly: “She is the companion of Mrs. Kil- 
patrick.” 

Gordon’s face showed his disappoint- 
ment. 

“Oh, I say,” he murmured, “only a 
paid companion? Anyhow, she’s deuced 
good looking, Au revoir, Miss Farnum,” 
he added. “See you in New York, Clay- 
ton—and don’t forget my offer.” 

“T didn’t want to introduce him to 
you, Miss Farnum,” explained Clayton, 
after Gordon had driven away in the 
bus. “He’s not the sort of man I’d 
recommend.” 

“Oh, it’s of no consequence,” laughed 
Martha. “I know all about him. The 
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Sunday papers have printed lots of stor- 
ies about his little attentions to actresses. 
He’s with the English actress here most 
of the time.” 

“He generally is with some kind of 
an actress,” admitted Clayton. 

“Mrs, Dainton, I mean. Is she such 
a great actress?” 

“Well,” sparred Clayton, carefully 
examining another scarab. “Opinions 
differ as to her greatness.” 

“But she must make an awful lot of 
money,” insisted Martha. 

“She spends an awful lot of money.” 

“Tsn’t that the same thing?” 

“Not always. You have to get the 
money before you can spend it.” 

“Oh, then she has another income, 
like Mrs. Kilpatrick, I suppose?” 

“She has another income, only it’s 
not quite the same. In fact, I don’t 
think we had better worry about her, 
Miss Farnum.” ™ 

“But I am interested. Perhaps—per- 
haps I might go on the stage myself, 
some day,” added Martha, suddenly, 
as an afterthought. 

“You go on the stage?” laughed Clay- 
ton. “Nonsense!” 

“IT don’t see why it is nonsense,” 
cried Martha, rising to her feet so sud- 
denly that Clayton had only time to 
grasp the case of precious scarabs in 
time to save them from a fall. “I must do 
something, and from what I have seen 
of theatrical people here at this hotel, 
they all have plenty of money. Even 
that Miss Forsythe, who dresses so 
loudly, must have money.” 

Clayton leaned back in his chair and 
laughed. 

“My dear child,” he tried to explain, 
“T know the girl you mean. She’s one 
of the best known show girls in New 
York, and was at the station just now 
when my train arrived. To see her in 
that elaborate costume, you wouldn’t 
believe that her salary is just twenty 
dollars a week, would you?” 

“Twenty dollars a week?” 

“Yes. She’s in the chorus.” 

“But how can she afford to stay at 
this hotel on such a salary?” 

Clayton coughed and began to sort 
out the scarabs. 

“She probably has an—er—indepen- 
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dent source of income,” he stammered. 

“Could I get twenty dollars a week 
on the stage?’ inquired Martha, 
thoughtfully. 

“Very likely, if you are willing to- 
start in the chorus,” replied Clayton. 

Martha clenched her fists with de- 
termination. 

“I'd start at the very bottom; I’d 
work like anything, to succeed,” she 
said, tensely. 

Clayton closed the case, and rose to 
his feet. 

“Really, Miss Farnum, I didn’t know 
you were so much in earnest,” he ex- 
plained. ; 

“My service with Mrs. Kilpatrick 
ends in a few days,” said Martha, sim- 
ply. “She is going to Italy, and there is 
nothing left for me to do but return 
home, and that I will not do.” 

“So you really want to go on the 
stage?” said Clayton, thoughtfully. “I 
wouldn’t advise it. There are too many 
dangers, too many temptations.” 

“Do you think I care for the dan- 
gers?” cried Martha, almost contemp- 
tuously. “Oh, perhaps I know more of 
the dangers than you think. All of the 
temptations are not on the stage. The 
department stores, the shops, the offices 
-——why not think of them? Yet girls 
work there, hundreds of them. But the 
moment a girl mentions the stage, some 
one cries out about the temptations. It’s 
absurd ; it’s unreasonable.” 

The fiery outburst of the young girl 
startled Clayton, who realized that in 
an argument on this theme he was like- 
ly to be worsted. Therefore although 
during their short talk, he had grown to 
be genuinely interested in Martha, like 
a prudent general, he sought safety in 
retreat. 

“About these scarabs,” he began, “I 
— like to speak to Mrs. Kilpat- 
rick.” 

Martha’s thoughts, so suddenly di- 
rected to a new channel, a new field of 
endeavor, were difficult to concentrate 
on anything so mundane as scarabs. It 
was a full half minute before she 
recollected herself, and answered his 
question. 

“Oh, yes, about the scarabs,” she re- 
peated. ‘Mrs. Kilpatrick is in Parlor 
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A. Will you take the scarabs to her and 
tell her what you think of them?” 

Clayton bowed. “Certainly,” he re- 
plied. “And I wont say farewell, as I'll 
surely see you at dinner.” 

“The stage,” repeated Martha, dream- 
ily, sinking into one of the large chairs, 
and placing both hands to her throb- 
bing temples. “The stage. Why not? 
Why not?” 


CHAPTER IV 
A GLIMPSE INTO THE PAST 


“This is the sun parlor, Pinkie,” 
cried Flossie, ushering in the timid and 
shrinking girl who had just found a 
haven of refuge and a sanctuary for the 
penniless at the Springs. “My word, 
but we do put on style at this rest cure! 
I’m having the time of my young life.” 

Pinkie Lexington gazed around her, 
and sighed with relief. The well dressed 
women in the distance made her instinc- 
tively think of her own somewhat be- 
draggled tailor-made suit, badly wrin- 
kled from the train journey. Even at 
its best, it suggested the “Take me home 
for $12.99” signs one often encounters 
in shops offering bargains. Futhermore, 
Pinkie’s hat was of the early spring 
vintage, and the ribbon was faded. Her 
pride and her glory had always been 
her hair, large blonde masses of which 
protruded from beneath the rim of her 
straw hat, but a visit to a hair-dresser 
was a luxury Pinkie had not known in 
months. Added to this, Pinkie was un- 
usually large and heavy, and therefore 
always in need of the most perfect 
grooming in order to keep up appear- 
ances—and it may be easily understood 
that Pinkie was not appearing to the 
best advantage. This fact Flossie had 
noticed with keen inward delight, for 
her own smartness and prettiness nat- 
urally took on added luster when placed 
in contrast with poor Pinkie’s poverty. 

But Pinkie sighed with contentment. 
Notwithstanding a few personal defi- 
ciencies of dress and adornment, it was 
a relief to be in a hotel where one could 
ad assured of three excellent meals a 

ay. 

“It’s grand to be in a real place after 
those awful one night stands,” sighed 
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Pinkie. “But I’m afraid I wont’ really 
enjoy it—I’m on a diet.” 

“What?” inquired Flossie. 

“I’m reducing,” insisted Pinkie, sad- 
ly. “Trying to lose weight.” 

“Why didn’t you go on a diet last 
week when you were broke ?” demanded 
Flossie. ““Now you are here as my guest, 
and if you don’t eat, I’ll get insulted. 
Just wait until I introduce you to Mr. 
Zinsheimer.” 

“I’m just dying to meet him,” said 
Pinkie, demurely. “Feathers, isn’t it?” 

“One of the best known feather im- 
porters in New York,” said Flossie, 
proudly. “He’sa real gentleman. Noth- 
ing but wine.” 

“T know I shall like him,” repeated 
Pinkie. 

Flossie peered at her chum suspicious- 
ly, and then laughed. 

“Well, don’t like him too much. I 
saw him first.” 

Pinkie’s large eyes almost filled with 
tears. 

“Why, Flossie, how can you? I’m 
sure I don’t want to steal your gentle- 
man friend.” 

Flossie put her arms affectionately 
around Pinkie’s somewhat large waist, 
and laughed. 

“Never mind, dear; I was only jok- 
ing. Of course you know it is under- 
stood that Mr. Zinsheimer and I are 
to get married_as soon as my law-suit 
is settled.” 

Zinsheimer himself entered at this 
juncture, and Pinkie was formally in- 
troduced to the generous feather im- 
porter. She started to cry as he patted 
her hand cordially, holding it just a 
trifle longer than was absolutely nec- 
essary, and thereby eliciting several 
warning looks from the alert Flossie. 

“Oh, Mr. Zinsheimer, it’s such a re- 
lief to meet a real gentleman,” cried 
Pinkie, half in tears. “Honestly, I could 
almost hug you for your kindness to 
a poor little ship-wrecked, stranded 
girl. I am so helpless and alone.” 

“There, there, now, don’t cry,” pro- 
tested Marky. “Your Uncle Marky will 
see that you don’t go hungry this trip.” 

Flossie dexterously inserted herself 
between the couple and coughed twice 
before Marky let Pinkie’s hand drop. 














“T said you’d like him, Pinky,” she 
observed, sharply. 

“Let’s go over and play roulette,” 
suggested Zinsheimer. “Maybe we can 
win enough to get Pinkie a new out- 
fit, eh?” And he looked doubtfully over 
the somewhat worn suit which was poor 
Pinkie’s only possession, 

Pinkie sobbed audibly. “I’m sorry to 
disgrace you,” she wailed. “But the 
horrid manager of the hotel in Indian- 
apolis wouldn’t let me take my trunk 
until I paid him seventeen dollars and 
forty-five cents. And where could I get 
all that money ?” 

Zinsheimer patted her hand encour- 
agingly. “Come over to the Casino,” he 
whispered. “We'll try our luck at the 
wheel.” and with Flossie clinging to his 
right arm and Pinkie to his left, the 
genial feather importer started toward 
the Casino. At the head of the stair- 
way, the trio almost collided with Mrs. 
Dainton’s footman, who was carrying 
the Pomeranian dog. Close behind the 
lackey came Mrs. Dainton herself, her 
maids, and her manager. Zinsheimer 
whispered to the girls quickly. 

“That’s the English actress,” he said, 
quietly. “I once knew her but we don’t 
speak now as we pass by, Let’s be real 
supercilious.” 

As Zinsheimer and the girls passed 
by ostentatiously, Pinkie and Flossie, 
taking their cue, broke forth into peals 
of merry laughter, while Zinsheimer so 
guided the party that Mrs. Dainton had 
to step to one side to avoid Flossie’s 
rattling chatelaines. 

Mrs. Dainton sank into an easy chair, 
and Victor hurriedly adjusted the cush- 
ions for her comfort. 

“ T beg Madame’s pardon, but when 
shall we leave?” inquired the obsequi- 
ous personal manager. 

“T don’t expect to leave at all,” re- 
plied Mrs. Dainton, sharply. 

“But the rehearsals for your new 
play—” 

“That’s very simple. Wire the New 
York management to send the company 
out here. We will rehearse here.” 

Weldon could not refrain from an 
audible expression of surprise, and for 
a moment was dumbfounded at the 
thought of the expense. Neither Mrs. 
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Dainton nor her manager noticed that 
a young girl in a simple black gown, 
who had evidently been searching for 
a magazine left in one of the chairs, 
heard what they said. 

“But if the players don’t suit—” ex- 
postulated Weldon. 

“Then send them back to New York 
and get another lot.” 

“But that will be very expensive.” 

“What of that?” inquired Mrs. Dain- 
ton, languidly. “It’s not my money.” 

Weldon hesitated, and then bowed. 

“Just as you say, Madame,” he said, 
weakly. “I will wire the New York 
management to do as you say.” And 
scarcely able to conceal his indignation 
at this latest whim, Weldon withdrew 
to telegraph the New York backers of 
the English actress the full details of 
her latest eccentricity. 

Martha Farnum, still holding the 
magazine she had recovered, hesitated. 
Then, struck by a sudden thought, she 
came forward timidly to the famous 
actress. 

“May I—may I speak to you just for 
a moment?” she asked nervously. 

Mrs. Dainton turned in surprise, 
looked her over carefully from head to 
foot, and asked, carelessly: “Who are 
you?” 

“My name is Martha Farnum, and—” 

“Well?” 

“T heard you just now—” 

“It isn’t a nice thing to listen.” 

“But I couldn’t help it—” 

“You mean I spoke so loudly ?” 

“No—but you spoke so plainly, so 
distinctly—” 

Mrs. Dainton smiled with pleasure. 
“The critics always said my voice car- 
ried well, and that my enunciation was 
perfect,” she said, flattered. “Well, what — 
can I do for you, my dear?” 

Martha hesitated and stammered. “I 
—I am anxious to go on the stage,” 
she faltered. 

“What can you do?” inquired Mrs. 
Dainton. 

“T cannot tell until I have tried,” con- 
fessed Martha. 

“Oh, then you have had no experi- 
ence? No, my dear child, I have made 
it a rule of my life never to give any 
girl her first engagement on the stage.” 
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“But why?” gasped Martha. 

“Because I don’t approve of young 
girls going on the stage.” 

“Yet you yourself have won suc- 
cess,” argued Martha. “And you must 
have started some time.” 

Mrs. Dainton motioned Martha to 
bring a chair and sit beside her; and 
as Martha complied, the English ac- 
tress leaned forward impulsively and 
took the young girl’s hands in her own. 

“You don’t know all that my success 
has cost me, my dear,” she said, simply. 
“Success is a wonderful thing, but the 
road to it is paved with temptations.” 

“But surely there must be some way 
to overcome all these obstacles,” in- 
sisted Martha. “No matter what hap- 
pens, I cannot be more unhappy.” 

“I once thought the same,” mused 
Mrs. Dainton, with a far away look in 
her eyes. “But there came a time when 
I hated myself, and all the world. Shall 
I tell you a story, my dear?” 

“If you would. I love to hear you 
talk,” replied Martha, earnestly and 
sincerely gazing into the eyes of the 
elder woman. 


“Once there was another girl, like 
you, young, ambitious, innocent,” be- 


gan. the English actress, softly. “She, 
too, was unhappy. She was poor and 
wretched, but some people called her 
handsome. Like so many others have 
done under similar circumstances, she 
turned toward the stage. She com- 
menced at the very bottom of the lad- 
der, in the chorus of a London musical 
production. The company she was with 
came to America, and little by little she 
progressed, but oh, it was such hard 
work and the poverty was so grinding. 
Her salary was almost nothing. Soon, 
in this strange country, she was in debt. 
The landlady of her boarding house was 
kind for a week or so, but the girl was 
hopelessly involved. Then, one day, a 
note came to the theatre. She opened it, 
= found inside—a hundred-dollar 
ill.” 

“A hundred-dollar * bill?” repeated 
Martha, wonderingly. 

“A hundred dollars, without a word 
of explanation. The girl didn’t know 
what to do with the money. She could 
not return it. She spent it.” 


hundred dollars!” repeated Mar- 
tha. 

“A few nights later came another 
note. Another hundred-dollar bill. A 
third and a fourth followed. Then 
flowers, diamonds, a love letter, and 
last of all—a man.” 

“A man?” repeated Martha, curious- 


y. 

“The man had a fortune. The ‘girl 
was penniless. She couldn’t repay the 
money, for she had spent it. The man 
was kind, courteous, good looking—in 
short just the kind of a man to win a 
girl’s heart.” 

“And so they were married?” ven- 
tured Martha. 

“No, my dear,” Mrs, Dainton shook 
her head sadly. “They did not marry. 
He gave her everything money could 
buy; and she, poor fool, accepted it. 
When the inevitable happened, when 
the man left her without a word of fare- 
well, she reaped the bitterness she had 
sown. But the experience gave her re- 
newed energy. She was determined to 
triumph in spite of all. And she did. 
She succeeded. Years afterward she 
met that man again. She saw him hum- 
ble himself a second time before her 
feet and beg her love in vain.” 

“That was splendid,” cried Martha, 
clasping her hands, 

“It was the only punishment she 
could inflict,” added Mrs. Dainton bit- 
terly, rising to her feet and beckoning 
her waiting servants to precede her. 
“He had made her suffer deeply, and 
though she had been proud of her suc- 
cess, the proudest moment of her life 
was when she publicly humiliated the 
man who had deceived and wronged 
her in the past.” 

Martha rose to her feet, and held 
out her hand in sympathy. 

“T am so sorry, Mrs. Dainton,” she 
said, simply. 

“Sorry, my dear child?” repeated 
Mrs. Dainton, cheerfully. “Why need 
you be? That was what happened to 
a friend of mine, and that’s why I will 
not help you or anyone else to go on 
the stage.” 

“But surely,” cried Martha, desper- 
ately, “some people succeed without 
pain and unhappiness ?” 














'Mrs. Dainton kissed the girl affec- 
tionately. 

“You are young, and like young peo- 
ple you flatter yourself that you will be 
the exception,” she said. “Good-by, my 
dear, I dare say all my advice will be 
wasted, for if it is in the blood, if you 
have the wanderlust in your soul and 
the fire of ambition in your heart, noth- 
ing can stop you in your career—nei- 
ther the advice of a old woman nor the 
experiences of. others. Good-by, my 
dear. Au revoir.” 


CHAPTER V 
STRICTLY A BUSINESS BARGAIN 


Clayton found Martha sobbing in a 
corner of the veranda ten minutes later. 

“Here, here, this will never do,” he 
began, cheerfully. “What’s the trouble 
now ?” *. 

Martha endeavored to dry her eyes, 
and rubbed the tip of her nose with 
her handkerchief, 

“Tt is of no consequence,” she said, 
simply. “You wouldn’t understand.” 

“Am I so dense as all that?” he pro- 
tested. “Anyone with half an eye could 
see that you are in trouble, and I’d 
like to help if I can be of any assistance. 
You mustn’t have these crying spells— 
you'll get your face full of wrinkles 
in less than no time.” 

Martha half smiled. “Did Mrs. Kil- 
patrick say anything about.a trip to 
Italy ?” she inquired. 

Clayton nodded. “She sails week after 
next. You’ll have a splendid trip.” 

“I’m not going,” said Martha, simply. 

“Oh, I say, I am sorry,” he began, 
sympathetically. “Now I think I under- 
stand.” 

Martha looked up at the lawyer hope- 
fully. “Mr. Clayton,” she said, “Mrs. 
Kilpatrick says you are from New 
York. I’ve never been there. A moment 
ago I said I wanted to go on the stage, 
and you laughed at me. Now I ask 
you seriously for your advice, and will 
you give me a serious answer ?” 

Clayton was impressed in spite of 
himself. He sat down by her side. “Fire 
away,” he commanded. 

“In the first place, I have firmly de- 
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cided to go on the stage,” explained 

Martha. “I have great ambition; I have 
been told that I read well; and I must 
make a living somehow. So that much 
is settled and the only remaining prob- 
lem is to select the way. Will you ad- 
vise me?” 

“But you are not cut out for that 
sort of life,” protested Clayton. “You 
should marry—that’s real happiness,” 
acct you done that?” inquired Mar- 
tha. 

“That’s different. I’m a man.” 

“Oh yes, and being one, you think 
we women can’t get along without you.” 

“No one can live happily without 
love.” 

“If you have success, you don’t need 
love,” insisted Martha. 

“My dear child,” Clayton tried to ex- 
plain, “the greatest success means noth- 
ing if the right person does not share 
it with you.” 

Martha rose to her feet proudly. 

“I will risk its meaning. nothing if 
I can only have success.” 

“Do you mean that?” inquired Clay- 
ton, coming to her. 

“Ves.” 

“And you have made up your mind 
that you must have a career?” 

“Absolutely.” ‘ 

Clayton half laughed at the earnest- 
ness of the girl, 

“Have you any money?” he asked 
suddenly, 

“No,” admitted Martha, reluctantly. 
“That is, not much.” 

“Then how will you begin?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You will find money very neces- 
sary.” 

“T’'ll mange somehow,” declared Mar- 
tha with conviction. 

Clayton gazed at her curiously for a 
few moments. Something about the girl 
must have struck him as being distinct- 
ly out of the ordinary. Twice he started 
to speak, but each time hesitated as 
though uncertain what to say. “I’ve got 
an idea,” he blurted out, finally. 

Martha turned toward him inquir- 
ingly, but did not speak. 

“T’ll assist you,” explained’ Clayton. 

““Suppose I lend you the necessary cap- 
ital for you to go to New York and 
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live until you meet with this success 
you are determined will come to you?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t let you do that,” pro- 
tested Martha. “People might talk, and 
anyhow I am determined to succeed on 
my merits, if at all.” 

“Wait,” interrupted Clayton. “This 
is a cold-blooded business proposition. 
If a man opens a store, he must have 
capital to start with. If a miner goes 
prospecting, he must have some one 
‘grub-stake’ him to start—that is, give 
him food and money to last until he 
strikes pay dirt. In any venture it is 
always the same—so why not let me 
capitalize yours? After you succeed, you 
can pay back the original investment, 
with ordinary business interest.” 

“But if I fail—vou have no security.” 

“T’'ll risk that. Besides, I’ve another 
reason. I have spent enough on the 
different fads I’ve had to send a dozen 
girls through college. I’ve wasted thou- 
sands of dollars collecting useless things 
like old postage stamps and antiques, 
but never once has it occurred to me to 
collect samples of character.” 

“T don’t quite understand.” Martha’s 
eyes were wide open in amazement. 

“Your theory about success minus 
love interests me.” 

“T’m sure it is plausible,” insisted 
Martha. 

“That remains to be seen. It is un- 
derstood that I will start you on this 
career purely as a business proposition. 
But if I am to furnish the money, I 
must have the controlling interest in 
the partnership. You are to be absolute- 
ly guided by what I say, to be respon- 
sible to me, and to follow my advice 
in all things.” 

“Wont I even have a minority vote?” 
pouted Martha. 

“Yes; but the presiding officer can 
over-rule you any time he wishes. In 
other words, I shall be practically your 
—your—” 

“What ?” 

“Your guardian. But remember if I 
start you on this life where you will 
be plunged at once into the vortex of 
all that is fascinating and attractive, 
you will perhaps find many admirers. 
No dragging Love along with Success 
if we should meet him on the way.” 
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Martha clapped her hands gleefully. 

“I shall be too busy cultivating Suc- 
cess even to recognize Love if I should 
meet him,” she cried, gaily. 

“Good. Then it’s down with Love?” 

“Yes,” responded Martha. “And up 
with Success!” 

“Then that’s settled,” responded Clay- 
ton in a business-like tone, looking at 
his watch. “And now I think we’d bet- 
ter get some dinner.” 


CHAPTER VI 
“WHERE EVERYTHING IS HOMELIKE” 


“Tf there’s one thing I’m proud of 
about my boarding-house,” insisted 
Mrs. Anderson, when discussing the 
pension for vagrant Thespians which 
she had conducted for many years, “it’s 
the homelike atmosphere. Makes folks 
feel at home right away, the moment 
they set foot in my parlor.” 

Mrs. Anderson, commonly called 
“Aunt Jane” by the professional patrons 
who came back to her hospitable ‘roof 
year after year, was justly proud of 
the affection and esteem in which she 
was obviously held. A motherly old 
lady of not less than fifty, a widow, with 
no children, Mrs. Anderson devoted her 
entire time to maintaining an establish- 
ment which should be unique. Actors, 
as arule, dread boarding-houses. There 
is something about such institutions 
which instinctively causes a chill of ap- 
prehension to run up and down one’s 
back. Especially is this true of board- 
ing houses which advertise that they 
cater to the theatrical profession. But 
the instant image of cheapness, squalor, 
ill-kept rooms and badly-cooked food, 
which is conjured up by the mere men- 
tion of a theatrical boarding-house, did 
not apply to Aunt Jane’s. 

Hers was different. It is hard to tell 
how, but when once a visitor entered 
her front parlor, it seemed different 
from all the rest. While old-fashioned 
in some respects, it was strictly up to 
date in others. There was no red table- 
cloth on the table; there were no cheap 
chromos in gilt frames on wooden 
easels; no landscapes in glaring colors 
distracted the attention. Instead, on the 

















piano, on the mantel, and even on the 
walls, one found neatly framed photos 
of theatrical celebrities—which, as one 
could see upon close examination, were 
often autographed, with here and there 
a few homely sentiments of good wishes 
“To Dear Aunt Jane.” 

Mrs. Anderson’s establishment, in 
fact, was one of the last of a fast 
disappearing type of boarding-houses, 
the extinction of which will never be 
regretted in spite of the natural sorrow 
at the passing of a home with so many 
virtues as that presided over by the 
estimable “Aunt Jane.” But modern 
apartment hotels, in which excellent ac- 
commodations can be had for the same 
price one formerly gave for a hall bed- 
room, are numbering the days of the 
old brown-stone-front boarding-houses 
in the neighborhood of the theatrical 
district in New York. Mrs, Anderson’s 
was only a stone’s throw from Broad- 
way, and was in a house which had 
once been a feature of the social life of 
the city; but day after day, the grim 
sound of exploding dynamite in neigh- 
boring streets had come as a warning 
that modern sky-scrapers and_ steel 
buildings were gradually supplanting 
the older structures. 

For twenty-three years now, Mrs. 
Anderson had conducted her home-like 
establishment. Keenly alert to business 
now as formerly, she was careful not to 
let her boarding-house deteriorate. And 
this explains why, on a certain Sunday 
afternoon in mid-winter, she was busily 
engaged in personally superintending 
the re-arrangement of the parlor furni- 
ture and the placing of certain photo- 
graphs on the mantel and piano. Lizzie, 
the maid of all work, entered with a 
card, though Mrs. Anderson had been 
so absorbed in her work that she had 
not heard the bell ring. 

“Arthur Mortimer, leading juvenile,” 
read Lizzie, as Mrs. Anderson turned 
toward her. “He’s in the hall. Say, 
what’s a juvenile?” 

“Tt refers to the kind of work he 
does,” responded Mrs. Anderson, 
sharply. 

“Work?” repeated Lizzie, astounded. 
“Why, he’s an actor.” 

The unconscious sarcasm of the te- 
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mark was passed unnoticed by Mrs. 
Anderson. 

Mr. Mortimer turned out to be a 
pleasing young chap, smartly but not 
expensively dressed, about twenty-two 
years of age, and very nervous. He 
twirled his derby in his hands, and 
seemed quite embarrassed when Mrs. 
Anderson beamed a cordial welcome 
upon him. 

“I—I am looking for a room,” began 
Mortimer. “I was referred to you.” 

“Are you in the profession?” inquired 
Aunt Jane, motioning toward a com- 
fortable arm chair. 

“I graduated last June from the dra- 
matic school, but I haven’t done 
much yet. I couldn’t afford expensive 
rooms—” 

“That’s all right, Mr. Mortimer,” in- 
terrupted Aunt Jane. “TI like to have be- 
ginners. They pay their bills. And I 
only want refined people who behave 
themselves. Of course a little impromp- 
tu frivolity makes everyone feel at 
home, and if there’s one thing I always 
ay to do, it is to make my house home- 
ike.’ 

“T’m sure it is that.” 

“Yes, sir, A real home, especially for 
the lonely young girls I have living 
with me here. Would you believe it, I 
have one young lady staying here now 
who is under my special protection. The 
gentleman who sent her to me knew of 
my reputation, and he said he wanted 
me to be a real mother to her.” 

“T hope you will admit me into this 
happy family,” ventured Mortimer, 
nervously. 

“T’m so proud of his trust in me, that 
I never let that girl out of my sight, 
except of course when she’s at the 
theatre. I telephone him every day and 
tell him what she’s doing. But I forgot 
—here’s Lizzie just in time to. show 
you some of the rooms. Did you want a 
big room or a small room?” 

“That depends on the price,” stam- 
mered Mortimer, rising. 

Lizzie handed Mrs. Anderson a tele- 
gram, and stood waiting for instruc- 
tions. 

“Tizzie, show Mr. Mortimer the va- 
cant rooms on the third and fourth 
floors,” directed Aunt Jane, tearing 
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open the envelope of the dispatch. “Oh, 
by the way, Mr. Mortimer, do you hap- 
pen to have one of your photographs 
you can let me have?” 

“My photograph?’ repeated Morti- 
mer, surprised and flattered. “Not with 
me, but I have some in my trunk.” 

“T’d like to include yours in my col- 
lection of famous actors,’ explained 
Aunt Jane. 

“But I’m not famous!” protested 
Mortimer. 

“Never mind—maybe you will be 
some day. You see all these photographs 
of celebrities—all of these people are 
with me now, except Maude Adams, 
Ethel Barrymore and one or two others. 
But somewhere in this house, I have a 
photograph of every actor or actress 
‘who ever stayed here. Fifteen years 
and more I’ve kept them. Many a fa- 
mous star of to-day gave me a photo- 
graph years ago, when only an unknown 
lodger in my happy little home.” 

“T’ll bring you one at once,” cried 
Mortimer, delighted to be included in 
such a famous gallery. As he started 
toward the hall, with Lizzie as his guide, 
_ Mrs. Anderson opened the telegram. 

“One moment, Lizzie,” she cried. 
“Mr. Lawrence is coming from Boston 
this evening, and wants his old room. 
Be sure and have it ready.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” responded Lizzie. 

“And just a moment,” contined Mrs. 
Anderson, in a more confidential tone, 
beckoning to the slavey. “Go up to the 
garret and get me that large picture of 
Mr. Lawrence we had on the piano the 
last time he was here.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“And take this one with you,” added 
‘Aunt Jane, craftily, as she picked up the 
photograph of a blond leading man with 
curly hair. “It’s Jimmy Carlton—he’s 
gone to California and wont be back 
until spring. Put this one away with 
the others, and see that Mr. Lawrence’s 
picture is nicely dusted. I want him to 
feel at home when he comes in and sees 
it on the piano.” 

Mortimer was busy looking at some 
of the interesting photographs, and 
suddenly saw one he recognized. 

““Tsn’t that Flossie Forsythe?” he in- 
quired. 
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“The very same,” answered Mrs. 
Anderson. “She’s staying here too— 
she and her chum, Miss Lexington. 
Lizzie, show Mr. Mortimer the house— 
and Lizzie,” she added confidentially, 
“recommend the third floor front.” 

A moment later, with Lizzie on the 
fourth floor, the bell rang again and this 
time Mrs. Anderson herself was com- 
pelled to answer it. A messenger boy 
with a large box of flowers stepped into 
the hallway. Mrs. Anderson took the 
box and looked at the card. 

“For Miss Farnum?” she sniffed. 
“Humph. This is the third time since 
Sunday she’s had flowers from some- 
where. Who sent them, boy?” 

The Mercury gazed up at her and 
winked. 

“How d’je t’ink I knows de guy’s 
name?” he retorted. 

“Impudent boy,” replied Aunt Jane. 

“An’ say, lady, I got a note also for 
Miss—Miss Farnum.” 

— it to me, then,- you young ras- 
cal.” 

“Nixey.” The boy shook his head and 
winked again. “I was told to give it 
only to Miss Farnum.” 

“But I can give it to her.” 

“Maybe my eye’s green too,” an- 

swered the messenger. “De gent who 
give me dis, said give it only to her. If 
she aint in, I got to come back when she 
is.’ 
_ “Miss Farnum is not in,” declared 
Aunt Jane, indignantly. “And you’re a 
rude, disrespectful boy, to speak so to 
your elders.” 

“Well, say, when will her Nibs get 
back ?” 

“In about half an hour,” retorted 
Aunt Jane, slamming the door and tak- 
ing the box into the parlor. Once there, 
she peered curiously at the box. It was 
only an ordinary florist’s box, but 
it evidently contained costly, long- 
stemmed American beauties. There was 
a small note attached to the box, and 
the name “Martha Farnum” on the en- 
velope. _ 

Mrs. Anderson debated about five 
seconds whether or not it was her duty 
to examine the note, Of course she had 
no right to look, but didn’t her position 
as Martha’s temporary guardian de- 
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mand that she examine carefully any- 
thing that would throw light upon the 
person who was sending so many flow- 
ers to her charge. 

“There’s a card inside, sure, and per- 
haps a name,” she argued. “It’s my duty 
to look. Some young spark is trying 
to make love to Martha under my very 
nose.” 

She nervously tore off the envelope, 
opened it, and took out a card. She read 
it and threw up her hands in disap- 
pointment. The card was blank, except 
for the written words, “From your un- 
known admirer.” 

“Hello? Blooms? For me?” cried 
Flossie Forsythe, resplendent in furs 
and a large picture hat, bursting into 
the room just as Mrs. Anderson re- 
placed the card. “Pinkie, look at the 
flowers some one sent me,” she added, 
turning to summon the sad-eyed Miss 
Lexington, who still appeared dejected 
and deserted as she stood in the door- 
way, last season’s walking suit hanging 
unevenly from her highly developed 
figure and appearing a trifle tight in cer- 
tain spots. 

“T suppose Marky sent them,” said 
Pinkie, dropping upon the sofa in dis- 
gust. “I wish some guy would slip me 
a beefsteak over the footlights some 
time instead of flowers.” 

Mrs. Anderson politely but firmly 
rescued the flowers from Flossie’s ava- 
ricious clutches. 

“For Miss Farnum,” she said, coldly, 
taking the box to the piano out of 
harm’s way. 

“What rot,” ejaculated Flossie. “I 
never seen a girl get so many flowers.” 

Pinkie sighed. “I haven’t had an or- 
chid this season,” she said, sadly. 

“Never mind, dear,” cried Flossie, 
sinking onto the sofa by her side. “Wait 
until the new show goes on, and we both 
make hits. You'll be covered with 
flowers.” 

“It will take some flowers to cover 
me,” responded Pinkie, surveying her 
ample girth with regret. “But what 
gets me, is how Martha Farnum wins 
out with the boobs, who send her flow- 
ers. Why, she aint got no style. And 
she only a beginner in the chorus, too.” 
“But they do say she’s made the big- 
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gest hit ever known in the Casino since 
I left last spring,” drawled Flossie, 
carelessly. 

“Pity you didn’t stay, dear,” smiled 
Pinkie. “But then, of course, you 
weren’t in the chorus.” 

“T should say not,” cried-Flossie, in- 
dignantly. “I haven’t been in any chorus 
for two vears. It’s sextettes or nothing 
with me hereafter, and you know I don’t 
have to work.” 

“How’s your law-suit coming on?” 
inquired Pinkie innocently. 

“Oh, the lawyers are still fighting.” 

“Where is this law-suit, anyhow ?” 

“Oh, somewhere out in British 
Columbia. You wouldn’t know the name 
of the town if I told you. If I win, I 
am going to star in musical-comedy.” 

“And if you lose?” 

“Back to the sextette, I guess; unless 
Mr. Zinsheimer will star me.” 

“Where is Feathers?” yawned Pinkie. 
“Haven’t seen him for a week.” 

“Never you mind where he is,” re- 
torted Flossie, suddenly turning to her 
chum, suspiciously. “You’ve been ask- 
ing too many questions about Mr. Zins- 
heimer lately. Don’t you be ungrateful. 
Remember all I did for you.” 

Pinkie almost cried at this unjust in- 
sinuation. “Why, Flossie,” she half 
sobbed, “I don’t want Marky. The idea 
of thinking I’d want to steal him away 
from my dearest friend.” 

As Flossie consoled Pinkie and apol- 
ogized, Mrs. Anderson approached a 
delicate subject nervously but with de- 
termination. “Young ladies,” she began, 
“T hope you haven’t forgotten about our 
little account.” 

“Tt shall be settled this evening, with- 
out fail,” replied Flossie, rising haught- 
ily. “I am sorry if I have inconvenienced 
you, but you shall have a check after 
dinner.” 

“You know I am perfectly willing to 
let the bills run on,” explained Mrs. 
Anderson, doubtful now if she had been 
quite wise in dunning delinquents, “but 
neither of you young ladies has been 
trying to get a position.” 

“Get a position, indeed,” repeated 
Pinkie. “We go to the manager's’ offices 
every day, but the horrid brutes will 
not see us.” : 
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“But look at Miss Farnum,” said 
Aunt Jane. “She came here without ex- 
perience, and secured an engagement 
instantly.” 

“Yes, in the chorus,” sneered Flossie. 

“Fancy us in the chorus,” cried 
Pinkie, rising and glancing admiringly 
at her well-rounded figure. “I want 
lines.” 

“But Martha didn’t mind going into 
the chorus,” cried Mrs. Anderson, 
warmly. “She began at the very bottom, 
and if I do say it myself, I am proud 
of the way she has succeeded.” 

“Succeeded?” repeated Flossie. “I 
guess she has, if you judge by the num- 
ber of times messenger boys bring her 
notes and flowers and presents. I’ll bet 
there’s a diamond tiara hidden in those 
flowers now.” She moved toward the 
box, picked it up curiously, and lifted 
the top. “American beauties, eh?” she 
added. “I counted the number of mes- 
senger boys who came here yesterday 
to see Martha, and how many do you 
think there were? Seven!” 

“T half believe she sends the things 
to herself,” pouted Pinkie, maliciously. 
“She_couldn’t, my dear, on eighteen 


'. dollars a week in the chorus,” laughed 


Flossie. “There’s no use talking, Aunt 
Jane—Martha may have been a little 
wild flower when she blew into New 
York from the woods of Indiana or 
Ohio or wherever it was, but one thing 
you must give her credit for, some one 
must be awfully stuck on Martha.” 


. CHAPTER VII 
A HUNDRED-DOLLAR BILL 


Martha walked home from the the- 
atre. It was after the matinée, in early 
winter, the period of the year when 
‘upper Broadway is the most wonderful 
street in all the world. Crowds of smart- 
ly dressed women and athletic looking 
men surged to and fro, taxicabs and 
limousines darted in every direction, the 
clanging of the gongs of the street cars 
and the shrill cries of newsboys, added 
to the general confusion, and the lights 
of a thousand electric signs glared bril- 
liantly in the semi-darkness of early 
nightfall. Shop windows tempted the 
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passer-by most alluringly, and Martha 
gazed longingly into many of them, but 
resolutely shook her head at the mere 
notion of purchasing anything. 

This was New York. This was life. 
At last she, Martha Farnum, the in-. 
significant atom from the remote coun- 
try town, was on Broadway, actually a 
part of the Broadway life, for she was 
the second girl from the end in the new 
Casino production, “The Pet of Paris,” 
and for more than four months now she 
had been thrilled, fascinated, enthralled 
by the lure of the stage. 

During all these weeks, she had lived 
quietly and regularly at Mrs. Ander- 
son’s boarding-house. Clayton had met 
her at the Grand Central Station, and 
had taken her to the place, introducing 
her to Mrs. Anderson in words which 
she had resented, though she had real- 
ized at the time that he was quite justi- 
fied in his demands. 

“Miss Farnum will be in your 
charge,” he had explained. “It is under- 
stood that she is to do exactly as you 
direct in all things. She is not to accept 
dinner invitations from anyone; she is 
to come straight home after each per- 
formance, and she is to go nowhere un- 
less you accompany her.” 

These galling restrictions were be- 
ginning to prove irksome. Youth can- 
not be chained too tightly without tug- 
ging at its bonds. So it was with 
Martha, after four months of the free 
and easy associations behind the scenes, 
where even the best behaved girl will 
talk of the little supper at which she 
was a guest the night before. In fact, 
the hard work of rehearsals and the 
unusual hours which the stage requires 
its people to adopt, often made Martha 
wish that she too could have the free- 
dom and the privileges which the other 
girls in “The Pet of Paris” enjoyed. 

Consequently, when she arrived home 
and threw herself into a large, easy 
chair, utterly tired, and just a little re- 
gretful that she had to dine in the some- 
what gloomy, old-fashioned house, it 
was not with the greatest pleasure that 
she prepared to answer to the usual 
cross-examination. 

“Did you come straight home after 
the matinée?” inquired Mrs, Anderson, 




















“Of course,” answered Martha, 
sleepily. “Such a crowded house, And 
so many encores; I am dead tired.” 

“You seem much later than usual.” 

“Now, dear Aunt Jane, don’t ask too 
many questions. Upon my word, it’s 
Martha this and Martha that and 
‘Martha, where have you been?’ all day 
long, until I am beginning to get sick 
and tired of it.” 

“Tt is all for your own good, my dear 
child,” replied Aunt Jane. “You know 
whose instructions I am carrying out.” 

“T know,” pouted Martha, regret- 
fully. “But don’t you think he is a little 
unreasonable. How could a bit of supper 
after the show hurt anyone? Other girls 
go.” 

“Has your unknown admirer been 
asking you to dine with him?” inquired 
Mrs. Anderson, sharply. 

“My unknown admirer?” repeated 
Martha, blankly “Whom do _ you 
mean ?” 

“The one who sent you these flowers,” 
cried Aunt Jane triumphantly, getting 
the box and bringing it to Martha, who 
gazed in surprise at the splendid bunch 
of American beauties. 

“More flowers, and from a man I 
have never spoken to,” exclaimed 
Martha, reading the note. 

Lizzie opened the door from the hall 
and entered. 

“Tf you please, ma’am, that messenger 
boy is here again,” she said. “He wants 
to see Miss Farnum himself.” 

“Tt’s the boy who brought the flow- 
ers,” explained Aunt Jane. “He has a 
note he wont give to anyone but you.” 

“How exciting,” cried Martha. “Do 
have him in.” 

Messenger No. 109 winked his eye 
maliciously at Mrs. Anderson, and 
tipped his cap respectfully to Martha, 
whom he evidently deemed a person of 
some importance. Martha opened the 
envelope, and a_ yellow-backed bill 
fluttered to the floor, Mrs. Anderson 
gasped; Lizzie stared; and the messen- 
ger boy politely picked it up and re- 
turned it to Martha. It was a hundred 
dollar bill. 

“Ts dere any answer, lady?” inquired 
109, stolidly. 

Martha hesitated. She looked at the 
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envelope again, then looked at the piece 
of paper which had enclosed the hun- 
dred dollar bill. 

“No,” she said simply. “Yes—wait a 
second,” 

The boy paused at the door, and 
Martha whispered a few words into his 
ear. “Do you understand ?” she asked. 

“Betcher life,” cried 109. “I’m on, 
lady, I’m on.” And with a merry whistle 
and another wink at the excited Aunt 
Jane, 109 made a dignified and breezy 
exit, followed by the surprised Lizzie. 

“Well,” said Mrs, Anderson, grimly, 
sitting with her arms folded, “I’m wait- 
ing.” 

“Waiting for what, Aunt Jane?” in- 
quired Martha. 

“For an explanation of this extra- 
ordinary scene. Who sent you that 
money, and what do you intend to do 
with it?” 

Martha half laughed at her earnest- 
ness. 

“T can’t tell you just now, Aunt Jane,” 
she said. 

“But I must know. When Mr. Clayton 
brought you to me, he asked me to look 
out for you, and I mean to do so.” 

“And so you have. You’ve been every- 
thing that you could be—dear, sweet and 
thoughtful—but I am being made the 
laughing stock of the entire company, I 
daren’t take a step out of this house but 
you must be fully informed about every- 
thing I do and everywhere I go.” 

“Mr. Clayton wishes to know.” 

“Tf Mr. Clayton wishes to know, why 
doesn’t he come and ask me? He hasn’t 
been here more than twice in the past 
four months. Am I to blame if I wish 
some innocent amusement? He never 
thinks of me, and when some one else 
does seem to take an interest in my af- 
fairs, and show me a little attention, am 
I to blame if I like it?” 

“You are to blame for accepting hun- 
dred-dollar bills.” 

“But I haven’t accepted them yet. I 
haven’t been able to return them before 
this—” 

“What? There were others?” 

“For the past six weeks, a messenger 
boy has brought me a note every Satur- 
day. Each letter contained a hundred- 
dollar bill.” 
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“Great Heavens!” Aunt Jane col- 
lapsed on the sofa. “And wasn’t there 
any name signed to the letters?” 

“Only the words, ‘From your un- 
known admirer.’ I could not return the 
money for I didn’t know his name—un- 
til now. This letter I have just received 
gives his name.” 

“Who is it, dearie?” inquired Aunt 
Jane, confidentially, coming to Martha’s 
side. “Perhaps I know him.” 

“His name is—but there; it doesn’t 
matter.” Martha turned away and put 
both letter and hundred-dollar bill into 
her hand-bag. 

“Tt does matter,” cried Aunt Jane, 
indignation and curiosity battling for 
supremacy. “This is a very serious 
thing, if a strange man sends a young 
girl hundreds of dollars. Why, he must 
be crazy about you. Did he send you 
anything else?” 

“A few trifles—some jewelry.” 

“Has he asked you to marry him?” 

“What nonsense,” laughed Martha. 
“He has only asked me to dinner.” 

“You must not go, Martha,” said Aunt 
Jane, decisively “You know Mr. Clay- 
ton wouldn’t like you to take dinner with 
- other gentlemen.” 

“Then why doesn’t Mr, Clayton take 
me to dinner himself?” she cried, pas- 
sionately. 

“Mr. Clayton has other things to do.” 

“Then he must not blame me if I dine 
with some one else.” 

“T refuse to let you go, Martha.” 

“And how will you keep me, please ?” 
demanded Martha, petulantly—not be- 
cause she really desired to break her 
covenant with her self-appointed backer, 
but merely to see what steps he might 
take if she gave evidence of breaking 
her parole. “Will you lock all the doors 
and keep me a prisoner?” 

“Never mind,” replied Aunt Jane. 
“Ts this unknown admirer coming here 
to see you, or did you send him word 
to meet you on the street corner.” 

“T sent him word to come here,” re- 
plied Martha, indignantly. “I have no 
need to meet him elsewhere. I have 
nothing to be ashamed of.” 

“Very well, then,” retorted Aunt 
Jane, going toward the library, as the 
back parlor was ambitiously named. “T’il 
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telephone Mr, Clayton and say I wash 
my hands of you. If he wants to keep 
an eye on you, he will have to do it him- 
self after to-night. I’ll send for him at 
once.” 

“You'll send for him?” cried Martha, 
gladly. 

“T’'ll telephone him to come as fast as 
a taxi’ can bring him,” declared Mrs. 
Anderson. “TI guess that will bring you 
to your senses,” 

“T hope it does,” murmured Martha, 
softly, burying her face in the fragrant 
flowers. “I wonder if he will come?” 

“Come right in, Mr. Zinsheimer,” 
cried the shrill voice of Pinkie Lexing- 
ton in the outer hall. “I saw you across 
the street and hurried down the back 
way,” she continued, leading him into 
the parlor. “Flossie has just gone out 
but maybe if you wait, she’ll come back 
soon.” 

“Well, I don’t mind if I do?” declared 
Marcus Zinsheimer, shedding his great 
fur coat and peering curiously at 
Martha, who busied herself with her 
flowers by the piano. “Who’s that?” he 
added, softly. 

“That’s Martha Farnum,” whispered 
Pinkie. “She’s at the Casino and that 
haughty—but I’m going to be friends 
with her.” 

“As though two chorus girls could be 
friends,” interrupted the knowing 
Marky. 

“T’m not a chorus girl,” corrected 
Pinkie. “And anyhow, she has a very 
wealtiiy admirer who might star her; 
and if he does, I’d like to be in her 
company. See?” 

“Oho! That’s the racket, eh?” laughed 
Marky. “You may be right. A ton of 
money, an ounce of sense, a pretty girl 
and a lovesick angel, have made many 
a star in the theatrical firmament.” 

“And while it lasts, I might just as 
well be in the push,” added Pinkie, 
wisely. “Gawd knows I need the 
money.” 

Marky surveyed Pinkie carefully. 

“Why is it you are always so hard 
up, Pinkie?” he inquired. “You ought 
to be able to get a good engagement, but 
I say, there aint much style about the 
way you dress. What I like is style— 
real flashy style—lots of ginger.” 
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“I’m sorry I’m so poor,” sobbed 
Pinkie, plaintively. “But I can’t help it, 
Mr. Zinsheimer. You know the company 
stranded and I haven’t had anything to 
do since. It’s very kind of you to be so 
considerate, Mr. Zinsheimer. Would 
you mind if I call you Feathers? That’s 
what I always call you to Flossie.” 

“Well, if you call me Feathers, I 
wont call you down,’ replied Marky, 
laughing laboriously at his own joke. 
“But now I'll tell you what we'll do. 
. Flossie’s out, and wont know anything 
about it, so let’s you and me jump into 
a taxicab and go down to some of the 
shops. We can just make it before six 
o’clock and I’ll buy you a lot of fancy 
things. Eh, what?” 

“Eh, what?” almost shouted Pinkie. 
“Do you mean it?” 

“Do I mean it?” insisted Marky. 
“Sure. I’ve got a taxi’ waiting outside. 
Will you come ?*. 

Pinkie rose majestically to the occa- 
sion. Drying her eyes, and looking anx- 
iously at the parlor clock for fear that 
it might already be time for Flossie to 
return before she could get into the 
taxicab, she grabbed her coat, without 
even waiting to get a hat, seized Marky 
by the arm and dragged him toward the 
hallway. 

“Will 1?” she repeated. “Watch me, 
kid.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
SANFORD GORDON REAPPEARS 


A small limousine car darted across 
Broadway, turned the corner, and drew 
up before the door of Mrs. Anderson’s 
boarding-house. A tall, dark, good look- 
ing chap, whose erect figure was com- 
pletely enveloped: in a fur-lined over- 
coat, emerged and walked briskly up the 
steps. Lizzie answered the bell, .and 
started back in -surprise when the 
stranger calmly stepped inside, closed 
the door, handed her a dollar bill, and 
said, quietly: 

“Take this card to Miss Farnum. She 
is expecting me.” 

“Yes, sir,” stammered Lizzie. “Will 
you wait in the parlor, sir?” 

“So this is where she lives?” mused 
the visitor, shaking his head as he 
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looked around the neat but poorly fur- 
nished room, with its supply of theatric- 
al photographs and the large picture of 
Arnold Lawrence, leading man, on the 
piano. “I’ll soon get her out of this 
miserable hole.” ; 

Martha Farnum entered, her step so 
light that he did not hear her until she 
touched his arm and extended her hand 
in greeting. “Mr, Gordon?” 

“T received your message,” cried San- 
ford Gordon, turning quickly and clasp- 
ing her hand with such fervor that 
Martha unconsciously sought to with- 
draw it. “I’m so glad you remember 
me.” 

“T remembered the name,” explained 
Martha. “You are a man so much talked 
about that it is not strange a country 
girl should remember the time she met 
a celebrated personage at a health re- 
sort. But when you sent me the note 
to-night, I realized for the first time 
that it was you who had been sending 
me so many presents.” 

“Only a few trifles—” 

“And so I wanted to see you.” 

“That was kind of you,” replied Gor- 
don, as they sat on the sofa. “I have 
been wanting to see you all these weeks, 
but somehow I didn’t know how to be- 
gin. Finally, to-night, I decided to write 
you a little message and see if you re- 
membered me.” 

Martha turned toward him frankly, 
her eyes expressing genuine astonish- 
ment. 

“T want to know the meaning of your 
remarkable presents,” she said. 

Gordon laughed a trifle, as though to 
dismiss the matter. 

“Nonsense,” he declared. “They 
weren’t so very remarkable. A few 
presents and a little pin money which I 
thought might come in handy for a girl 
getting a small income.” 

“You are right,” replied Martha, of- 
fering him a small packet which she 
had held in her hand. “Such presents 
would be appreciated by some girls, but 
I have no right to take them.” 

“Then you haven’t spent anything?” 
exclaimed Gordon, in surprise, looking 
at the roll of yellow backed bills and 
the half dozen trinkets which she re- 
turned to him. 
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“Not a dollar. I would have returned 
them sooner, but I didn’t know you were 
the mysterious donor—my ‘unknown 
admirer.’ ” 

“Please keep the money, Miss Far- 
num—and the other things. They mean 
nothing to me, and yet think of the 
comfort and the pleasure they can 
bring you.” 

“T have no right to accept anything 
from you.” 

“Then take the money for some one 
else. There must be some pet charity, 
some deserving chorus girl who has a 
sick mother, some fresh air fund you 
want to contribute to. Please don’t ask 
me to take back things so freely given.” 

“No, Mr. Gordon, I cannot,” replied 
Martha, firmly. 

Gordon twirled his mustache nerv- 
ously and peered curiously at the girl as 
she sat beside him. Here was a curious 
case indeed, and one which the fastidi- 
ous Sanford Gordon had never previ- 
ously encountered. A chorus girl whom 
he admired refuse money and presents! 
It seemed absurd. How those chaps at 
the Racquet Club would chaff him if 
he ever told the story. He—the best- 
. known boulevardier of Broadway, who 
was a welcome guest at every Bohemian 
gathering, who called actors and mana- 
gers by their first names and was the 
most flattered and most sought after 
member of that queer white-light so- 
ciety of night revelers who regarded the 
setting of the sun as the dawn of a new 
day—he, Sanford Gordon, virtually 
flaunted by an obscure chorus girl he 
had deigned to honor with his atten- 
tions? Why, the thing was unbelievable. 

“Are you in earnest?” he demanded. 

“Certainly,” replied Martha, rising. 
“T cannot be under obligations to you 
or anyone else—especially in money 
matters.” 

“Listen to me, Miss Farnum,” cried 
Gordon, coming to her. “My conduct 
may seem strange to you. Call it a whim, 
if you like. But since I saw you that first 
night at the Casino, I have wanted to 
be friends with you. Can’t we be 
friends?” 

“Friends ? Certainly,” replied Martha, 
sincerely. 

“You want to succeed in your pro- 


fession, of course. Then let me help 
you.” 

“But what could you do?” 

“I know your manager pretty well, 
for one thing. Victor Weldon is going 
to make a few new productions this sea- 
son, and if I asked him to give you a 
part, he would probably do it.” 

“But I want to succeed on my own 
merits,” insisted Martha. “If I am-to 
win, success, I must deserve it. I should 
be ashamed and humiliated if I secured 
an engagement through influence, and 
then failed.” 

“Why refuse influence?” protested 
Gordon. “It gives you the opportunity, 
and that is something which you must 
have. Many a clever actor and actress is 
walking Broadway to-day without an 
engagement, simply because of lack of 
opportunity. Now, if Weldon offers 
you a part in his new production at the 
Globe Theatre, you wont refuse it, will 
you?” 

“No,” pondered Martha. “But do you 
think I could play a small part?” 

“Of course you can; and anyhow, 
never give up without a trial. Weldon 
might even offer you the leading réle.” 

“The leading réle?” gasped Martha. 
“Tmpossible !” 

“Not at all,” continued Gordon. “I 
happen to know that in his new pro- 
duction, the leading réle is that of a 
simple little country girl—just the sort 
of ingenue you were when I first met 
you at French Lick. The songs are 
simple. In fact, it’s a little play with 
songs—not- a big musical production. 
Your very simplicity and naturalness 
would make you best suited to the rdle.”’ 

“Tt sounds like a dream,” cried 
Martha, wonderingly. “I can’t realize it. 
Are you sure Mr. Weldon would even 
give me a trial in the part?” 

Gordon came close to her. “If I ask 
it,” he said, impressively and with a 
queer inflection to the voice which 
Martha did not understand. “If I ask it, 
the thing is done. Now come out to 
dinner with me and we'll talk it over.” 

Martha’s heart sank. “I’d like to, 
really,” she said, wearily, “but I’ve 
never been ‘outside of this house for 
dinner, and Aunt Jane would be furi- 
ous if I went.” 




















_ “You are not responsible to—your 
Aunt Jane, as you call her—are you?” 

“No, but—” 

“There isn’t anyone else, is there?” 

“Yes—no—that is—” 

“I thought you were alone in New 
York?” 

“And I am alone,” replied Martha, 
with a sudden outburst of rebellion 
against the intolerable conditions which 
had surrounded her. “I am responsible 
to no one and I can do as I please. 
Still—” She hesitated, tearfully, then 
concluded: “I don’t think I’d better go.” 

“T’ve got my car outside. Come up to 
Rector’s and have a bite. Then I’ll drive 
you to the theatre afterwards.” 

“Oh, I’d love to,” cried Martha. “I 
wonder if I dare.” 

“Of course. Come along.” 

“But I couldn’t go in these clothes,” 
exclaimed Martha, “I’d have to change 
—lI’ve got a little eVening frock I used 
to wear to dances back in Indiana. Oh, 
I’m sure there can be no harm, and 
even if Aunt Jane is angry, it will blow 
over by to-morrow.” 

“Of course. How soon will you be 
ready ?” 

“In twenty minutes.” 

“T’ll drive over to the club and return 
for you. I’d wait here only these board- 
ing-house parlors are so public. And 
that reminds me—you’d better move to 
some other place where you can have 
some comfort and decent surroundings.” 

“T’m sure this is very nice, and all I 
can afford,” replied Martha, with some 
show of spirit. 

“Oh, you can afford better quarters 
when Weldon engages you to-morrow,” 
replied Gordon. “Your salary will be 
bigger, of course. Hurry up. and change 
your togs. I’ll wait out front in the car 
when I return.” 

Three minutes later, Martha was still 
standing alone in the otherwise empty 
parlor. Indecision was written on her 
face. Gordon was gone, but still she 
made no move toward her room and the 
changing of her gown, The outer door 
had slammed, and Flossie Forsythe en- 
tered with the usual harmonious ac- 
companiment of the rattling chatelaines. 

“Hello, Martha,” cried Flossie. 
“Wasn’t that Sanford Gordon just got 
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in his limousine in front of the house? 
Came from here, too. I saw him just as 
I turned the corner.” 

“Really?” replied Martha, coldly, 
moving toward the door. “I suppose you 
know him better than I do,” she added, 
as she left the room. 

“Humph,” murmured Flossie. “Stuck 
up show girl!” 

“Where’s Pinkie?” inquired Mrs. 
Anderson, entering to light the gas. 
“Hasn’t she returned yet ?” 

“Has Pinkie gone out?” inquired 
Flossie, munching a caramel. 

“Yes. She drove off in a taxicab with 
some man half an hour ago. I thought 
he was a friend of yours.” 

“Pinkie drove off in a taxicab with a 
man?” Flossie fairly shrieked in amaze- 
ment. “Wonders will never cease.” 

“T couldn’t see who it was,” explained 
Aunt Jane, as the door-bell announced 
another visitor, “but I know it was a 
man.” 

“D’je ever hear the like of that!” 
Flossie shook her head wonderingly. 
“Seems to me I’m getting the double 
cross.” 

“Well, if it isn’t Mr. Lawrence,” 
cried Mrs. Anderson, in the hall-way, 
ushering in a distinguished-looking in- 
dividual with crisp, curly dark hair, a 
smoothly shaven face, an elegant bear- 
ing and a far away look in his flashing 
dark eyes. “I’m glad to welcome you 
home again—for you know I like to feel 
that all my guests are, after all, members 
of a happy little family.” 

“And I am glad I am back in your 
hospitable house,” responded Arnold 
Lawrence. “What’s this I see? My 
photograph?” he added, beaming with 
delight and gazing admiringly at the 
large photo’ on the piano. 

“If we cannot have you, Mr. Law- 
rence,” declared Mrs. Anderson, feel- 
ingly, “it pleases us always to have your 
photograph before us.” 

“How devoted the good lady is to 
me,” murmured Lawrence to himself. 
“Ah, this is indeed a home for wander- 
ing Thespians, my dear Mrs. Anderson 
—a real home.” — 

“This is another member of our happy - 
family,” explained Aunt Jane. “Miss 
Flossie Forsythe, Mr. Lawrence.” 
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“How do you do,” said Lawrence, 
curtly acknowledging the introduction. 

“T seen you in Harlem once,” replied 
Flossie admiringly. “I recognized you at 
once by your photograph.” 

“Indeed? I believe my features are 
somewhat familiar to the general 
public.” 

“Oh, I’m in the profession, too,” 
added Flossie, proudly. 

“Indeed ? The chorus ?” 

“Why, the idea—” 

“For my part, I am not one of those 
who regard the chorus as a legitimate 
branch of the acting profession. It is 
something beyond the strict limits of 
our art, like the scene painter, the 
property master, the musician. The ac- 
tor is a thing apart.” 

Flossie collapsed on the sofa. “Well, 
wouldn’t that give you tonsilitus,” she 
ejaculated. 

The door from the hall was suddenly 
thrown open as though a Hercules had 
brushed it aside, and Pinkie Lexington 
burst into the room looking like a rain- 
bow. In place of the old, dilapidated 
traveling suit, she wore a smart new 
gown of purple velvet. A hat with a 
gorgeous purple plume almost concealed 
her face, and around her shoulders hung 
a rich and elaborate set of furs. Close 
behind this gorgeous apparition was 
Marky Zinsheimer, a trifle nervous and 
ill at ease at suddenly finding so many 
persons in the parlor. 

“Hello, everybody,” cried Pinkie. 
“How do you like my rig?” 

“Pinkie,” shouted Flossie, aghast, “is 
it really you?” 

“For the love of Heaven,” declared 
Mrs. Anderson, clasping her hands to- 
gether in mute admiration. 

“Stunning, by Jove.” Even Arnold 
Lawrence was moved to display positive 
admiration. 

“T’d like to see the manager who re- 
fuses me an engagement when I wear 
these togs into his office,” cried Pinkie, 
proudly pirouetting to show the outfit 
from all sides. 

“You look like ready-money, my 
dear,” gasped Flossie. “But where on 
earth did you get the junk?” 

“Never you mind,” replied Pinkie, 
obviously embarrassed. 


“Mrs. Anderson said you went out 
riding in a taxi’ with a man,” said Flos- 
sie, wonderingly. Then, as her eyes for 
the first time fell on Zinsheimer, who 
was trying to edge toward the door and 
escape unnoticed, she sprang to her feet, 
pointed her finger at the shrinking 
Marky, and screamed: “With him ?” 

“None of your business,” retorted 
Pinkie. 

“Marky, have you been out with 
Pinkie in a taxicab ?” cried Flossie. 
“Answer me.’ 

“That’s the man. Certainly,” declared 
Mrs. ‘Anderson. 

“Well, what of it?’ stammered 
Marky. “y just took Pinkie down to a 
few of the stores, and there you are.’ 

“Oh, you cat !” cried Flossie, stamp- 
ing her foot and clenching her fists. 
“You hypocrite !” 

“Now see here, I thought you girls 
was friends,” began Zinsheimer. “Kiss 
and make up, girls.” 

“T wont call anyone names,” respond- 
ed Pinkie, with the air of a martyr. 
“She has insulted me, but I will forgive 
her if she apologizes. Marky, tell her 
to apologize.” 

“Never,” cried Flossie, swinging in a 
circle so abruptly that the rattling chate- 
laines shot out at an angle of forty-five 
degrees. “I will never speak to her 
again, or to you either, Marky Zins- 
heimer. I’m through with both of you. 
In all my stage career, this is the crown- 
ing disappointment. Oh, the degradation 
—to be cut out by a fat blond!” 

Marky Zinsheimer edged toward the 
door. 

“This,” he declared, “is where Marky 
Zinsheimer exits smiling.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
LOVE AND AMBITION 


“T can’t do a thing with her,” de- 
clared Aunt Jane, as she described the 
shortcomings of Martha, while George 
Clayton listened with an amused air at 
the story of his ward’s latest adventure. 
“She’s headstrong and unreliable, and 
though I love her as I would my own 
daughter, I really think it is time for 
you to speak to her seriously. When a 














chorus girl commences to receive hun- 
dred-dollar bills and diamonds, she 
stay in my house until I know who 
sends them, and why. That’s all. That’s 
why I telephoned you to come right 
over.” 

“T’m glad you ’phoned me, Aunt 
Jane,” said Clayton. “I missed a pretty 
important business engagement at din- 
ner to be here, but I gathered from your 
message that something important had 
developed. I fancy Martha will tell us 
all about it. After all, it’s no crime to 
admire Martha. I admire her myself. 
The change in her has been wonderful. 
I had no idea when I first brought her 
here, that a few months in New York 
would result in such swift develop- 
ment.” 

“Tt’s been swift, all right, Mr. Clay- 
ton, but it has reached a climax now,” 
insisted Aunt Jane. “I'll tell her you are 
here,” she added. -«. 

The message from Mrs. Anderson 
had brought joy to Clayton and he wait- 
ed Martha’s coming with mingled emo- 
tions of pleasure and regret—pleasure 
at seeing her, for he had grown genu- 
inely to like and admire; regret, for he 
feared Martha was beginning to find the 
bonds a trifle wearisome. In that case, 
of course, their compact would be at an 
end, for though their arrangement had 
not contemplated any incident which 
would lead to a breaking of their con- 
tract, it was obvious that Martha could 
not expect him calmly to ignore a viola- 
tion of their agreement. His own self 
respect made this impossible. He would 
have to protest, and by protesting, per- 
haps lose completely his influence over 
her. 

The months that had passed since 
he first agreed to finance Martha’s ven- 
ture into the realm of theatricals, had 
been months of uneasiness. Time and 
again he had resolved to visit her, talk 
with her, find out what progress she was 
making; yet each time he feared he 
might inject too personal an interest in- 
to these inquiries. That had been their 
agreement: “Down with love and up 
with Ambition.” He had warned her of 
the wayward influences of love at a 
time when the possibility of caring for 
her himself had never entered his head. 
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“I suppose she'll fall in love with some 
chorus man and marry him without 
bothering to let me know,” he had said 
to himself, a dozen times. The idea first 
awakened the possibility that he might 
keenly regret such an indiscretion on 
her part. Then came the ardent. desire 
to see her himself, advise her, and pro- 
tect her from certain pitfalls. But he had 
dismissed this as a subterfuge invented 
by himself as an excuse for seeing her. 

“No,” he had concluded. “I will stick 
by my bargain. I am making an experi- 
ment in character development, and I 
will not let my personal sentiment affect 
my judgment as a business man. I 
agreed to aid her until she can become 
self-supporting, or admits that she is a 
failure. So long as she keeps her part 
of the contract, I will keep mine.” 

Another and more powerful reason 
for absenting himself from all neigh- 
borhoods where he might meet her, and 
especially from Mrs. Anderson’s board- 
ing-house, was the fear that she might 
consider him in the light of a benefactor 
to whom she was under obligation. 
This galled -him—to think that she 
might be outwardly cordial while secret- 
ly bored. For Clayton was modest 
enough to believe that his unassuming 
airs and reticent ways would not prove 
attractive to a high spirited girl so many 
years his junior. 

“What a surprise,” cried Martha, 
entering the parlor suddenly. She was 
dressed for the street. In fact, had Clay- 
ton been a few minutes later, he would 
have missed her altogether, for Aunt 
Jane had announced his visit just in the 
nick of time. 

“Hello,” said Clayton, greeting her 
cordially. “What’s the trouble between 
you and your Aunt Jane?” 

“Trouble?” repeated Martha. “There 
isn’t any.” 

“Then what did she mean by tele- 
phoning that you were getting a bit too 
wild for her.” 

“She dared to say that?” repeated 
Martha, indignantly. “Oh, and so she 
telephoned you to come and—tame me 
—I suppose?” 

“Not exactly that,” replied Clayton. 
“She did ’phone me, but that was only 
in accordance with my instructions that 
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I was to be kept informed at all times 
of your actions. I feel that as I am re- 
sponsible for your being in New York, 
it is my duty to look after your best 
interests. That is only part of our agree- 
ment, you know. I was to advance you 
all the money necessary, keeping a strict 
account of every penny, and you in re+ 
turn were to take my advice, and when 
you become famous—repay the loan.” 

“When I become famous?” mused 
Martha, sinking onto the sofa. “I won- 
der if I ever will.” 

“Of course,” cried Clayton, encour- 
agingly. “And I want to help you all I 
can.” 

Martha turned her large eyes toward 
him appealingly. 

“Then why don’t you come to see me 
oftener ?” she asked, softly. 

“That wasn’t in the agreement,” 
smiled Clayton. “And I hardly thought 
you’d have any time for a mere man.” 

“After all you’ve done for me, it 
would be strange if I didn’t take time, 
for you,” replied Martha. Clayton shift- 
ed uneasily as she spoke. 

“That sounds like ‘Thank you, sir,’ ” 
he said. 

“And I have to stop work sometimes, 
to eat,” added Martha, maliciously, and 
glancing at him as though trying to con- 
vey a subtle hint, “I hate to eat alone. 
I hate to eat dinner at Aunt Jane’s all 
the time. I’ve wanted to go out to dinner 
so many times since I’ve been in New 
York, but I never had anyone invite me, 
until to-day.” 

“Hm. That’s the cause of the row 
vith Aunt Jane?” * 

“She didn’t like the idea.” 

“Some masculine admirer, of course.” 

“Yes, he is,” replied Martha defiantly. 

“Who is he?” As she turned away 
without response, Clayton added: 
“Martha, who is he?” 

“One you yourself introduced to me,” 
she replied, shortly. 

“Wot Sanford Gordon?” cried Clay- 
ton, im amazement, and only by an effort 
suppressing a half formed word which 
sounded suspiciously like a faint 
“Damn.” 

“Yes, Sanford Gordon,” declared 
Martha. “I am going out with him to 
dinner, now.” 


“Not with my consent,” declared 
Clayton, emphatically. 

“And why not, please?” 

“For many reasons,” he added, sitting 
beside her. “Now, frankly, how long 
has this been going on?” 

“About three months, if you must 
know,” replied Martha. 

“Have you seen him often?” 

“To-day was the first time.” 

“He has written to you?” 

ma Steed 

“Sent you presents ?” 

“A few pieces of jewelry. Every week 
he has sent me an envelope. Inside, with 
a blank piece of paper, was a hundred- 
dollar bill. I never knew until to-day 
who sent them.” 

“What have you done with these 
things ?” 

“T handed them all back to him, in 
this room, half an hour ago. I told him 
I could accept nothing from him, but 
finally I agreed to go to dinner with 
him, to-night. He’s probably waiting 
out front now, in his car.” 

Clayton rose to his feet nervously, 
and paced the floor. 

“What else did he say?” he inquired. 

“He was very nice and respectful. He 
offered to speak to Mr. Weldon, the 
manager, and get me a new part—per- 
haps the leading part—in his new pro- 
duction.” 

“So that’s his little game, is it?” re- 
peated Clayton. “Money and jewels re- 
turned, his next bribe is an engagement. 
But how do you know you could play 
the part?” 

“IT might succeed,” pouted Martha. 
“And even a star who tries and fails, 
can never forget that she did star. 
once.” ; 

“And so your success means more to 
you than anything else that life can 
offer? It means more than anything 
else ?” 

Martha’s eyes were fired by the light 
of a great ambition. “Yes,” she said, 
tensely, as she rose to her feet proudly. 

“Tf you please, miss,” interrupted 
Lizzie, entering at that moment, “Mr. 
Gordon is outside in his car, and wants 
to know if you will be ready soon.” 

“Tell him—” began Martha. Then she 
hesitated, looking doubtfully at Clayton, 
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who. came close to her as though await- 
ing her decision on a momentous mat- 
ter. 

“Martha,” he asked, “are you still 
determined to keep this dinner engage- 
ment with Gordon ?” 

“Why not?” Martha seemed to take 
a keen delight in arousing his displeas- 
ure. “There’s no harm in it, and Mr. 
Gordon has been very kind to me.” 

“As he has been to the others—be- 
fore you,” said Clayton, bitterly, almost 
savagely. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Never mind. If I can’t convince you 
without blackguarding him, I'll let you 
go. I only ask you to trust me, and be- 
lieve that I am doing my best—for 
you.” Clayton paused doubtfully. “If 
you hate to eat dinner alone,” he added, 
suddenly, as an afterthought, “then so 
do I. Martha, come with me.” 

“But I’ve promised Mr. Gordon. He’s 
waiting.” : 

“Remember, you have a contract with 
me.” 

“Yes,” replied Martha, half angrily. 
“With a friend. Not a jailer. Good- 
night.” 

Martha started toward the door, but 
Clayton raised his hand and she hesi- 
tated, as he blocked the way. 

“You can choose between him and 
me,” declared Clayton, hotly. “But 
you’ve got to choose. If you go with 
him, I wash my hands of the whole in- 
fernal business. Now, choose.” 

Martha met his gaze squarely, half 
angrily, half contemptuously. Then she 
turned to the waiting maid. 

“Lizzie,” she said, clearly and dis- 
tinctly, “ask Mr. Gordon—” Her voice 
faltered; she looked at Clayton and 
added, in an almost inaudible undertone, 
“__to excuse me.” 

Clayton took her arm eagerly, and she 
looked up into his face. 

“You brute,” she said, and laughed. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE UNDERGROUND WIRES 


The sign on the door of Suite 1239 
in the Knickerbocker Theatre building 
bore the legend, in plain black letters: 


VICTOR WELDON 
Theatrical Manager. 

Suite 1239 was really two small 
rooms, the outer and the inner office. 
The outer office, overlooking busy 
Broadway, which seethed and simmered 
with its hurrying crowds so far below, 
was divided into two parts by a railing. 
On one side, two long benches served 
as havens of rest for many weary Thes- 
pians in search of engagements. Ever 
and anon one, two or even three players, 
perhaps chorus girls, perhaps actors, 
perhaps character women, would enter 
timidly, look around the office as though 
expecting the imperial Jove to hurl 
thunderbolts at them for their presump- 
tion in thus invading the sacred pre- 
cincts, and then tremblingly ask the 
red-haired stenographer on the other 
side of the rail: 

“Is Mr. Weldon engaging anyone?” 

And the red-haired stenographer, in- 
variably without looking up from her 
machine, would reply: 

“Nothing doing to-day.” 

Sometimes this routine would vary 
a trifle, in case Mr. Weldon, for reasons 
of his own, wished to have his office ap- 
pear like a busy mart. Then the stenog- 
rapher would say: 

“Mr. Weldon is very busy now, but 
if you want to wait, perhaps you can see 
him.” 

This left-handed invitation, contain- 
ing only the slightest ray of hope that 
perhaps the great manager would en- 
gage some one for something, was in- 
variably pounced upon eagerly, for 
Thespians undergoing that sad, daily 
routine known as “making the rounds,” 
knew to their sorrow that invitations to 
sit down and wait were few and far be- 
tween. The “Call to-morrow” sign was 
the usual excuse for getting rid of ap- 
plicants for positions. In a profession 
so over-crowded as the theatrical busi- 
ness, there are thirty applicants for 
every possible position, but still the un- 
successful ones keep on “making the 
rounds” on the chance that sooner or 
later they will be engaged. 

Mr. Weldon’s private reasons for 
wishing his outer office to be filled at 
certain times, possibly had something 
to do with the fact that on these occa- 
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_Sions, certain smartly dressed, prosper- 
ous men, called on business and were 
instantly admitted to the inner office. 
Then the stenographer would drop some 
casual remark about “The backer of the 
new show,” whereupon the profession- 
als would become more alert at the 
prospect of “something doing.” Of 
course the mysterious “backers” were 
impressed by the stage setting of an 
outer office of players looking for en- 
gagements from the great Mr. Weldon. 

Contrary to the popular idea, based 
on the comic weeklies, theatrical back- 
ers or “angels” are comparatively rare. 
Therefore Victor Weldon’s line of pro- 
cedure since Mrs. Dainton had abruptly 
closed her American tour because of the 
illness of her Pomeranian pup, had been 
exceedingly uncertain. He had planned 
various productions on his own account, 
and he had endeavored unsuccessfully 
to interest certain financial gentlemen of 
the Wall Street district in the merits of 
two or three plays he had read. One of 
them, in particular, a simple little com- 
edy of peasant life in Germany, with 
two or three songs, had greatly im- 
pressed him. It was of Viennese origin, 
skillfully translated and adapted, but 
preserving the Viennese atmosphere 
and characters. It was called “The Vil- 
lage Girl,” and the central rdle was 
that of a peasant girl who fell in love 
with a Prince when he was hunting in 
disguise as a mere woodsman, and then 
afterwards at the state ball met him face 
to face in his gorgeous uniform, and by 
renouncing her love for him because of 
his rank and title, ultimately led the old 
Emperor to relent and give his consent 
to their marriage. 

“Good plot,’ murmured Weldon, 
after reading it in his private office. 
“The old stuff like this always goes with 
the public. There’s a plot that must suc- 
ceed, because it has never been known 
to fail. I’ll produce this play and make 
a pile of money if I can only find a 
backer. I wonder if I couldn’t rope Gor- 
don in on this?” 

Which explains why Sanford Gor- 
don had already heard of the play at 
the time he renewed his acquaintance 
with Martha, and further explains the 
fact that three days later Sanford Gor- 


don was closeted with Victor Weldon in 
the inner private office of Suite 1239 in 
the Knickerbocker Theatre Building. 

“It will cost about twenty thousand 
cold, before we ring up the curtain,” 
explained Weldon, skillfully. calculating 
with the aid of a pencil and a pad of 
paper. “It will take about seven thou- 
sand for the production, including cor- 
rect costumes and uniforms. Everything 
is Viennese this season, so we must get 
the atmosphere. Advertising and print- 
ing may take up two or three thousand 
more, and then we’ll probably have to 
guarantee at least twenty-five hundred 
to the theatre we select. I’d like to get a 
classy theatre like the Globe, where they 
have ushers in English military uni- 
forms, and society people always go 
because some one tipped them off that 
it was the society theatre of New York. 
But it might take a little more money.” 

“Get the Globe by all means,” said 
Gordon. “A few thousand more or less 
means nothing if the thing is a hit, and 
if it is a failure, I guess I can stand the 
loss quite as well.” 

Victor Weldon sprang to his feet ex- 
citedly. The “roping in” had been easier 
than he anticipated, for Sanford Gor- 
don, in spite of his propensity for squan- 
dering wealth in certain directions, be- 
longed to the category of “wise people.” 
No one ever wasted postage to send him 
green goods catalogues, and Weldon 
had been extremely doubtful of his 
ability to get Gordon as a backer, al- 
though of course he had enjoyed un- 
limited opportunities to win his con- 
fidence while acting as the manager of 
Mrs. Dainton. 

“Tt’s the chance of a life-time,” Wel- 
don thought to himself as he clasped 
Gordon’s hand to bind the bargain. 

“T’ll have the necessary legal papers 
drawn up by my lawyer,” explained 
Gordon. “The money will be deposited 
with the Commercial Trust Company 
to-morrow morning. You will handle 
this production exactly as though it is 
your own, with one exception, my dear 
Weldon.” 

“What is that?” asked Weldon, ap- 
prehensively. 

“You will engage for the leading rdle 
a young lady I will designate—” 








“Ah, now I understand—” began 
Weldon, smiling. 

“who will have no inkling whatever 
of the fact that I am the backer of this 
show. In fact, no one must know that 
I am furnishing the money. Further- 
more, at any time I see fit, or if in my 
judgment the young lady cannot play 
the part satisfactorily, I reserve the 
right to stop the whole production in- 
stantly, merely paying the necessary 
bills. Do you understand ?” 

“But you wouldn’t close the show if 
it’s a hit, would you?” demanded Wel- 
don. 

“T’m not likely to close the show at 
all,” he laughed. “I have reasons of my 
own for reserving that right. But other- 
wise, you are the manager, owner, pro- 
ducer, and director. Do as you please, 
my dear Weldon, but remember the 
terms of our compact.” 

“T am not likely ta,forget them,” cried 
Weldon, enthusiastically. “But,” he 
added, nervously, “can the young lady 
you wish me to engage, really act the 
part?” 

“T don’t know and I don’t care,” re- 
sponded Gordon. “The fact remains that 
she is going to play the part, and if she 
doesn’t know how to act, teach her. 
That’s all.” - 

Weldon shook his head sadly. 

“T had hoped, after my experience, 
Mr. Gordon, that I was through with 
those bloomers where they try to force 
an unknown on the public,” he sighed. 
“But I know you too well to try and 
argue that a well known actress of repu- 
tation would help the piece and perhaps 
make it a hit.” 

Gordon picked up his silk hat, and 
balanced it with one hand while he took 
his cane and gloves from the desk. 

“It is immaterial to me, Weldon, 
whether the piece is a hit or not,” he 
said, carelessly. “I sincerely hope, for 
your sake, that it proves a success. But 
I wont shed any tears if it isn’t. Like the 
respected founders of The New Theatre, 
I am not producing this play to make 
money. I am simply endeavoring to give 
a certain young lady a chance to play 
a star part in a Broadway theatre. If 
she has the merit to succeed, so much 
the better, for her sake and for yours. 
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But personally I don’t give a damn—so 
long as I pull the strings and work the 
marionettes.” 


CHAPTER X 
IN THE GREEN-ROOM 


“Half hour. Half hour.” 

The resonant cry of the call-boy, 
making the rounds of thé dressing- 
rooms of the Globe Theatre, penetrated 
to the great, empty green-room, imme- 
diately adjoining the star dressing- 
room. Downstairs, from the musicians’ 
room, came the sounds of the scraping 
of violin bows across the strings, the 
occasional toot of the French horn or 
the preliminary notes from a_ flute. 
Through the green baize doors leading 
to the stage, came the sounds of shift- 
ing scenery as the stage hands set the 
first act of “The Village Maid.” A cur- 
tain was half drawn across the entrance 
to the adjoining star room, behind 
which the faithful Lizzie of the board- 
ing-house, now transformed into a real 
maid for an actress, was busily engaged 
preparing the toilet articles and the cos- 
tumes of Miss Martha Farnum, actress. 

Time: three months after our last 
chapter. 

Messenger boy 735, his diminutive 
figure almost hidden beneath a gigantic 
box of flowers, was escorted through the 
baize door by old Pete, the back door 
watchman. 

“Put ’em down there, sonny,” direct- 
ed Pete, pointing toward a couch in the 
green room. “And then vamoose quick. 
I got to watch the door, ’cause Miss 
Farnum aint come in yet.” 

Number 735 deposited the flowers as 
directed, carefully cut the strings, 
opened the box, and was in the act of 
breaking off a fine American beauty 
when Lizzie fortunately caught sight of 
him from the dressing-room. 

“Here, you thief. Don’t you dare,” 
she cried. 

“T only wanted one, lady,” replied 
735. “Gee, if I was an actress with all 
them blooms, I’d be glad to slip one of 
them to a kid who’s going to sit up in 
the gallery and applaud your old show.” 

“Are you going to see the play?” 
asked Lizzie. 
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“Betcher life. A man give me a ticket 
and four bits to sit in the gallery and 
applaud like everything.” 

“What—everything ?” queried Lizzie. 

“Well, we all got to applaud when 
our leader does. There are forty of us 
boys, all got gallery tickets free and 
fifty cents on the side. And say, when 
Miss Farnum comes on the stage, you 
bet she'll hear us yell. We got orders 
to raise de roof then.” 

“You awful boy,” cried Lizzie, genu- 
inely shocked. “Here, take the rose and 
don’t tell anyone about your free tickets. 
Miss Farnum wont care to have anyone 
know the audience is paid to applaud 
her.” 

“Aw, quit kidding me,” responded 
735, moving toward the stage. “Why, 
me and me pals see most of the shows 
in New York that way for nothing. We 
get paid to applaud, even if the show’s 
rotten. There aint nothing to be 
ashamed of—all the shows get fixed the 
same way for first nights. See? Don’t 
try to kid me, baby.” 

“Tt’s wonderful what you learn when 
you go on the stage,” murmured the 
horrified Lizzie, after she had chased 
735 into the darker regions of the stage. 
“T wonder what’s keeping Miss Far- 
num,” she added, thoughtfully, as she 
returned to the dressing-room. 

Victor Weldon, clad in immaculate 
evening clothes, and accompanied by an 
unobtrusive young chap wearing a din- 
ner coat, a gray vest, a gray tie and a 
small derby, strolled back behind the 
scenes to make sure everything was all 
right for the opening. This was Wel- 
don’s most ambitious attempt. For years 
he had served in a business capacity 
with many stars, and occasionally he 
had produced things on his own ac- 
count, but never before had his bank 
roll assumed proportions possible to 
lease the exclusive Globe Theatre. If 
the new production justified the lavish 
expenditure of money already invested 
in the play, it would be the making of 
him as a manager. Consequently he 
was in delightful spirits. 

His companion was a trifle more sub- 
dued, yet upon his somewhat boyish 
face there was a cloud of anxiety. He 
was keen, alert, almost deferential in his 
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attitude toward the manager, but a cer- 
tain experienced air suggested that be- 
hind his youthful appearance there was 
dynamic energy and a fund of vitality 
which might burst forth at any moment. 
He was Phil Hummer, the press-agent 
of the Globe Theatre, a former news- 
paper man who, as he often expressed 
it, “quit writing for the papers because 
he found he could make more money 
as a press-agent.” For weeks he had 
been informing the public, through such 
newspaper mediums as he could per- 
suade to print his effusions, of the im- 
portance of Miss Martha Farnum’s ap- 
proaching stellar début—for in the new 
play, be it known, Martha was being 
“starred.” 

A Broadway star—how often have 
you read of the wonderful luck of some 
obscure chorus girl, called upon in an 
emergency to play the leading rdéle, and 
the next day proclaimed a star. Pretty 
fiction it is. Once*‘in a while it happens 
in real life, but very seldom, It is the 
alluring tale of the sudden elevation of 
choristers which attracts and fascinates 
the beginner. The oft-told story of how 
Edna May rose from the ranks and be- 
came a Casino star over night, has 
served as the guiding beacon in the life 
story of many a chorus girl seeking for 
fame—alas, too often in vain! 

“Ready to-night for the stellar début 
of Miss Martha Farnum,” cried Wel- 
don, enthusiastically. “To-night is the 
night that wins or loses all.” 

In clear defiance of the printed rules 
of the Fire Department, young Mr. 
Hummer carefully lighted a cigaret, 
and observed carelessly: ‘Can’t see how 
anyone loses unless it’s Miss Farnum.” 

“Not lose?” repeated Weldon. “Why, 
man, haven’t I rented the theatre for 
six weeks on a guarantee, to say noth- 
ing of engaging the company and pay- 
ing for the most expensive scenic pro- 
duction of the season? With a new 
Paris gown for every act! If Miss Far- 
num doesn’t make good, where am I?” 

“Exactly where you were three 
months ago,” said Hummer. 

“Nothing of the sort—” began Wel- 
don, when Hummer, with a warning 
gesture, held his finger to his lips and 
nodded toward the dressing-room where 








Lizzie was preparing for the coming 
of her mistress. 

“Cut it, Weldon,” he whispered 
meaningly. “I know it’s not your 
money, so what’s the use?” 

“Not my money? Don’t I pay you 
your salary?” 

“Certainly ; but I know, and everyone 
else in the company knows, that you are 
only the figure-head.” 

“The idea,” sputtered Weldon, pomp- 
ously. “Don’t the bills read, ‘Victor 
Weldon Presents Miss Farnum,’—‘Pre- 
sents,’ mind you.” 

Hummer stepped closer a bit, puffed 
at his cigaret, and motioned toward the 
dressing-room. 

“She’s the meal ticket,” he added. 

“You mean Miss Farnum?” 

“Exactly. She found the angel, not 
you. If he withdrew his support to- 
night, you coudn’t keep this thing going 
thirty minutes.” ~ 

Weldon dropped into a chair, and 
asked, weakly: 

“How did you find out?” 

“The day you engaged me to incite 
public interest in your star, I found out 
who the angel was. I hadn’t been hang- 
ing around the Casino for nothing. Half 
a dozen of the newspaper boys know all 
about his infatuation for her.” 

Victor Weldon smiled weakly. 
“Everyone said you were good at 
guessing things,” he remarked. “But 
listen, Phil, not a word of this to any- 
one. Even Miss Farnum doesn’t know 
how things really stand.” 

“She doesn’t know Gordon is putting 
up the money ?” 

Weldon shook his head. 

“And she thinks it is honest recogni- 
tion of real merit?” 

Weldon said nothing. 

“My word, what a good story! And 
I daren’t print it!” ejaculated Hummer, 
turning toward the door that led be- 
hind the boxes to the front of the house. 
Just as he was about to open it, Sanford 
Gordon pushed it ajar with one quick 
stroke of his powerful arm, and strode 
into the green-room. 

“Where’s Miss Farnum?” he asked, 
brusquely. “Oh, I thought it was Wel- 
don,” he added, turning abruptly from 
Hummer. 
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“This is Mr. Hummer, our press 
representative,” explained Weldon, 
coming forward eagerly. 

“Ah, the press-agent? Very good,” 
responded Gordon, carelessly turning 
his back on Hummer. 

“Let us say, rather, inciter of public 
interest,” explained Hummer. “Paid to 
get fiction into the papers, and to sup- 
press facts.” 

Gordon turned toward him curiously. 
“Indeed! And what do you suppress?” 
he asked. 

“Well,” drawled Hummer, “a good 
many people might like to know who is 
furnishing the money for Miss Far- 
num’s starring venture, especially as she 
doesn’t know herself. But it is my busi- 
ness to conceal such facts—see?” And 
with a light laugh Hummer went “in 
front” by the passage leading behind the 
boxes. 

“See here, Weldon,” said Gordon, de- 
cisively, “it is now almost eight o’clock. 
When do you ring up the curtain?” 

“At twenty minutes past,” replied 
Weldon. 

“Then understand me_ thoroughly. 
You will not ring up that curtain until 
I say SO. Understand me—until I say 
so.” 

Gordon’s tone clearly indicated some- 
thing unusual. “What do you mean?” 
asked Weldon. 

“Unless things go my way to-night, 
that curtain will never go up on this 
production,” cried Gordon, tensely. 
“Oh, don’t worry. I’ll see that you per- 
sonally don’t lose anything by it. But 
if I am to pay the piper for this crazy 
starring scheme, I want some return 
for my money. Have the orchestra ring 
in as usual and play the overture. Have 
all the people ready in their costumes, 
and then, just before Martha Farnum 
steps upon that stage, I want to see her 
here. Do you understand?” 

“T didn’t before,” answered Weldon, 
meaningly, “but I am just beginning to 
understand now.” 

Alone, Sanford Gordon clenched his 
hands nervously. 

“T’ve given her everything she has 
wanted for the past three months,” he 
murmured, “even this latest plaything 
—a theatre and a company of her own 
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—but I think we’ll have a settlement to- 
night, my dear Martha: a little clearer 


understanding before the curtain rises 
on this latest folly.” 


CHAPTER XI 
AN OVERTURE AND A PRELUDE 


“This,” said Martha, “is as far as you 
can venture. There is my dressing-room, 
sacred only to the star—that’s Poor 
Little Me.” 

And with a profound curtsy, she 
bowed low before George Clayton. Then 
rising with the air of a tragedy queen, 
she pointed toward the door. 

“Begone, varlet,” she cried, with 
mock intensity. “Your Queen dismisses 

ou.” 

; Clayton laughed. “So little Martha 
Farnum has become a great New York 
star at last,” he said, seriously. “I 
couldn’t realize that you were really 
going up so rapidly. This offer from 
Weldon was really enough to take your 
breath away, but when he decided dur- 
ing rehearsals to feature you so promi- 
nently, I concluded that perhaps you 
had more talent than either of us ever 
suspected. But when he actually starred 
you—say, did you see your name in 
electric letters as we came by the front 
of the theatre?” 

“Yes,” cried Martha. “It almost took 
my breath away.” 

Clayton shook his head wonderingly. 

“T remember your telling me Gordon 
offered to get you this engagement,” he 
said. “Do you suppose—” 

Martha laughed at his half-uttered 
thought. 

“Mr. Gordon has had nothing to do 
with it,” she declared. “I am sure of 
that, because he never came to one of 
the rehearsals. Once I saw some one 
- out front in the darkened theatre who 
seemed like Mr. Gordon, but when I 
asked him if he had attended the re- 
hearsal he declared I was mistaken.” 

“But you’ve seen him?” 

“Yes, a number of times, and since 
you withdrew your restrictions, I have 
had dinner with him frequently, but you 
know all about that.” 

“T couldn’t expect you to be cooped 
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up all the time,” Clayton admitted, 
“especially when your salary leaped up- 
ward so amazingly. I don’t blame you 
for taking a comfortable apartment in 
the Webster. Aunt Jane’s boarding- 
house was all right for the chorus girl, 
but a trifle too passé for the future star.” 

Martha shook her head sadly. “I 
think I was happier in those days, than 
now,” she mused. “The more one at- 
tempts, the greater the chance for fail- 
ure, To-night I realize what is the am- 
bition of most players, yet somehow, I 
am filled with dread. It doesn’t seem 
right that I, plain Martha Farnum, 
should be pushed upward like a sky- 
rocket. Though the rocket shoots up- 
ward in a blaze of glory, remember, 
the stick must fall.” 

“Good Heavens, you mustn’t antici- 
pate bad luck,” protested Clayton, 
cheerily. “I’m going out front and wit- 
ness your triumph.” 

“If it only were a triumph,” sighed 
Martha. 

“Tt will be,” insisted Clayton. “How- 
ever, don’t be nervous. Remember if 
you ever need me, I will be within call. 
Au revoir and good luck—and success 
to you!” he added, cordially. In another 
moment he had gone, while Martha 
stood staring blankly before her, and 
wondering what the night would bring 
forth. 

“Oh, Miss Farnum,” cried Lizzie, 
suddenly emerging from the dressing- 
room, “you’d better hurry and dress for 
the first act. It is almost time for the 
overture.” 

“All right, Lizzie,” answered Martha, 
going to the room and beginning to dis- 
robe. A moment later, Miss Pinkie 
Lexington, made up for the part of a 
fashionable society woman, entered the 
green-room cautiously, and crossed to 
the door. behind the boxes. 

“Where can he be?” she murmured 
to herself. Then, hearing the call-boy 
crying “Overture, overture,” in the dis- 
tance, she started quickly toward the 
stage, only to pause abruptly when she 
found herself face to face with Miss 
Flossie Forsythe, neatly attired in a 
maid’s costume, and wearing a white 
apron and cap. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t have come here, if 
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I’d known you was here,” declared 
Flossie, angrily. 

Pinkie extended a conciliating hand, 
and said, grandly: “Let’s be friends, 
Flossie. A girl. shouldn’t have enemies 
in the company.” 

“It was hard enough to be compelled 
to accept an engagement in the same 
company with you,” replied Flossie, sar- 
castically, “but thank goodness, a girl 
can choose her own friends.” 

“Tt’s the first part you ever had with 
real lines, isn’t it?” 

“No,” cried Flossie, indignantly. “I 
had lines when I was with the Follies 
on the New York roof.” 

“Oh, but I mean in a real play,” re- 
plied Pinkie, superciliously. “Anyhow, 
you don’t want to get too gay with me. 
Remember, I got you this engagement. 
I asked Martha to give you a real part, 
because I knew you needed the money, 
now you’ve lost your lawsuit and Mr. 
Zinsheimer, too.” 

“Zinsheimer,” repeated a stentorian 
voice behind them, as the proud posses- 
sor of that historic name appeared, gor- 
geous in the resplendence of an expan- 
sive shirt bosom and a white carnation 
in his button-hole. “Now, Pinky, you 
know I told you to call me ‘Feathers.’ ” 

“Oh, Mr. Zinsheimer,” half sobbed 
Flossie, “you are just in time. Even 
though you care nothing more for me, 
you are too much of a gentleman to let 
me be insulted. This creature has—” 

“Nothing of the kind, Feathers,” in- 
terrupted Pinkie. “Flossie’s still sore 
on me. I say, she’d better forget it. Girls 
ought to be friends when they’re in the 
same company.” 

Zinsheimer raised his hands protest- 
ingly. “Aw, girls, cut it out; cut it out. 
People these days have to be important 
to have enemies. Forget it. There’s a 
great audience out in front and all of 
them waiting to see the little star. Ach 
Gott,” he added, as the green baize 
doors were suddenly thrown open from 
the stage, and an excitable whirlwind 
blew in. “Ach Gott, what is this?” 

“This,” turned out to be an imposing 
figure attired in the white Huzzar uni- 
form of a German prince. His bronze 
wig, with the pompadour effect, his up- 
turned mustache, his glittering decora- 
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tions and smart uniform, all indicated 
that he was a Great Personage. But, 
alas, from the knees downward, the 
illusion stopped. “This” didn’t wear any 
boots. In fact, he was in his stocking 
feet, and he trod the boards gingerly 
but none the less dramatically. “This,” 
in other words, was Arnold Lawrence, 
leading man, and he was evidently some- 
what distrait. 

“Miss Farnum,” he cried. “Where is 
Miss Farnum?” 

“She’s in her dressing-room,” ex- 
plained Zinsheimer. “But she isn’t com- 
ing out until—well, until she’s more so 
than she is now. What’s the matter with 
you?” 

“That stupid bootmaker has failed to 
send my boots,” shouted Lawrence. 
“How can I go on without my boots? 
I have the part of a royal prince of the 
German empire. Do you expect me to 
appear like this? Without boots ?” 

“Go ask the property man,” directed 
Zinsheimer. “He’s got some.” 

“Bah. A German prince wear prop- 
erty boots? Impossible.” 

Martha, all ready for the first act, ap- 
peared in the door of her dressing- 
room. 

“Miss Farnum,” cried Lawrence, 
dramatically, “my boots have not ar- 
rived. I refuse to go on unless correctly 
dressed.” 

“But what can I do?” asked Martha, 
helplessly. 

“Dismiss the audience. I will not ap- 
pear without the proper costume.” 

“Oh, dear! Please—” 

“T will not act.” 

“But we can get some other boots—” 

“T tell you, I will not act.” 

“For my sake, for the company’s 
sake—” 

“T must think first of my art,” almost 
shouted Lawrence. “The critics are in 
front. If they saw me in boots not in 
keeping with the costume, they would 
say I dressed the part wrongly. I would 
be ruined. I would be ruined.” . 

Zinsheimer dragged the frantic lead- 
ing man to one side. “Come here,” he 
cried. “She’s got enough to worry her 
to-night without you. Now, do you want 
the German prince to appear with a 
black eye?” 
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- “But Heavens, man, what am I to 
do?” protested Lawrence. “Look at me? 
I want my boots.” 

“Aw, go act bare-footed,” replied 
Zinsheimer, disgustedly. 

“What? I—bare-foot ?” 

“Well, why not? You haven’t got any- 
thing on Ruth and Isadora. If they can 
act bare-footed, why not you?” 

“Preposterous,” exploded Lawrence, 
seeing he was being made game of. “I 
tell you, I decline to act. It is the audi- 
ence who suffers—not I.” 

Fortunately Weldon entered at the 
psychological moment with the package 
which had been delayed. The boots had 
been sent to the box-office instead of the 
Stage entrance. Lawrence, calmed at 
once as if by magic, pounced upon the 
box with a sigh of relief. 

“My boots—at last!” he cried. “It is 
all right, Miss Farnum. They have ar- 
rived. I will act to-night.” 

In the general laughter that ensued, 
came the sharp cry of the assistant stage 
manager calling “Places—first act.” As 
Martha stepped toward the stage, half 
trembling with mingled nervousness 
and glad anticipation at the actual real- 
ization of her much cherished ambition, 
Weldon touched her on the arm. 

“One moment, if you please, Miss 
Farnum,” he said, softly. “Believe me, 
I regret to trouble you, but something 
very important has arisen. Mr. Gordon 
wants to speak to you, here.” 

Martha turned toward him in surprise. 
“Mr. Gordon ?” she repeated. “How ab- 
surd! I can’t see anyone now.” 

“He’s very insistent, Miss Farnum.” 

“Then tell him after the play,” replied 
Martha. “He must know the curtain is 
just about to rise on the first act.” 

“He knows that,” responded Weldon, 
sincerely sorry at the awkward predica- 
ment in which he saw things were be- 
coming involved. “I know that, but 
please, for my sake, see him, if only for 
a few moments.” 

“What a strange request,” pondered 
Martha. “But if you ask it so earnestly, 
Mr. Weldon, of course I will comply. 
You have done so much for me, that I 
would indeed be ungrateful not to ac- 
cede to such a simple request.” 

“T will send him here, at once,” said 
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Weldon, quickly, 
through the boxes. 

“Sanford Gordon?” said Martha 
wonderingly, to herself. “How strange 
that he should insist upon seeing me 
now. Lizzie, go and watch for my en- 
trance, and let me know when I am 
needed.” 


and disappeared 


CHAPTER XII 
BEFORE THE CURTAIN ROSE 


Gordon stopped short before Martha, 
involuntarily impressed at the pleasing 
picture of the young actress, clad in her 
simple but effective first act dress, as 
she half knelt on the ottoman in the 
center of the green-room, repeating to 
herself the lines from her part, which 
she held in her hand and at which she 
occasionally glanced to refresh her 
memory. 

“You are indeed beautiful to-night,” 
he half whispered, approaching her 
closer. Martha turned toward him 
coldly. 

“Did you force yourself upon me 
merely ‘to utter such a commonplace 
remark as that?” she asked. 

“Force myself?” repeated Gordon, 
half indignantly. 

“Yes. You know that I am worried, 
nervous, excited over this performance 
to-night, In a few moments, I will have 
to face that unsympathetic audience, 
everyone ready to laugh if I score a 
failure, reluctant to concede success. At 
such a time, how can you imagine I will 
talk to anyone? All my strength and 
energy are needed for this conflict to- 
night, and it was unkind of you to in- 
sist upon coming here at this moment. 
What have you to say that is of such 
urgent importance?” 

Gordon drew a chair near the otto- 
man and motioned for her to be seated. 
Martha reluctantly sat beside him, her 
thoughts far away, her ears listening in- 
tently for the curtain music to indicate 
the beginning of the first act. 

“If you had refused to see me just 
now,” said Gordon, quietly but incisive- 
ly, “the curtain would never have risen 
to-night. In fact, I am not sure now that 
it will rise.” 

Martha looked at him in simple 











amazement. “Nonsense,” she replied. 
“The curtain will rise in a few minutes.” 

“Tt will, when you say the word, pro- 
vided it suits me also.” 

“What do you mean?” Martha’s voice 
expressed curiosity only. 

“The time is short, so I will speak 
plainly,” said Gordon. “I have purposely 
waited until the last moment so you 
could see both sides of the picture. On 
the one hand, here are you, Martha 
Farnum, about to make your actual ap- 
pearance as a star at a Broadway the- 
atre. In six months or less, you have 
been transformed from a simple country 
girl to a position often denied those 
who struggle for many years. Who do 
you think has accomplished all this for 
you? Who is making you a star to- 
night ?” 

“Why—why, Mr. Weldon, of course,” 
replied Martha, slightly bewildered. 
“Who else?” > 

Gordon laughed with just the sug- 
gestion of a sneer. 

“IT am,” he said, coldly. 

“You? Impossible!” Martha rose in 
amazement. 

“For three months I have made it 
possible for you to have everything a 
woman can want,” continued Gordon 
calmly, coming closer to her. “To-night 
the climax is reached when you make 
your appearance as a star—if you ap- 
pear. While you have thought your nat- 
ural talents were receiving just recogni- 
tion, I have been paying the bills.” 

“And if what you say is true—all 
true—what then?” Martha gazed at him 
blankly, as though dazed. 

“This. What I have done, I have done 
because of my admiration for you. Up 
to this moment, I have have asked noth- 
ing in return, but now I do.” 

“Return? You mean—what ?” 

“You are not such a fool as you'd 
have me think, What of the handsome 
apartment you are living in, furnished 
by Mr. Weldon and supposed to be paid 
for out of the salary you receive? Do 
you think Mr. Weldon really paid the 
rent? No, my dear. I did.” 

“No, no, no—I don’t believe it,” cried 
Martha, shrinking from him. “It’s in- 
credible.” 

“I don’t care a rap for the money I’ve 
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spent,” cried Gordon, following her. 
“I’d give it ten times over, if you only 
loved me.” 

“Loved you?” repeated Martha, 
scornfully. “How can you—” 

“Don’t say no, Martha, I think I care 
more for you than I ever did for any- 
one else. I’ll make you happy. There’s 
nothing that my money wont do or can’t 
do. We can go around the world to- 
gether—to Paris, Vienna, India, Japan, 
anywhere you like. Martha, in all the 
time I have known and loved you, I 
have never had one kiss. Shall I have 
the first to-night, Martha?” 

The girl turned, and faced him 
squarely with flashing eyes. 

“Neither to-night, nor any other 
night,” she cried, in ringing tones. 

“You mean it?” Gordon’s face was 
pale and drawn. 

“Ves.” 

“Ts that your final answer ?” he asked, 
after a pause. 

“Tt is,” she replied, defiantly. 

“Then listen to me,” declared Gor- 
don, his face flushed with sudden anger. 
“Either you pledge your word to accept 
me on my own terms, here and now, or 
you will never make your entrance on 
that stage. Aha!” he added, as Martha 
almost reeled at the sudden realization 
of how completely he controlled the sit- 
uation. “That hits your vanity, does it? 
A nice little story for the newspapers 
to-morrow. Theatre closed, audience 
dismissed, new star such a pitiful failure 
that she is too frightened to appear.” 

“But that isn’t true—that isn’t true.” — 

“Tsn’t it? Try and convince the public 
otherwise.” 

“T will, and that curtain shall go up 
to-night.” Martha faced him bravely 
enough, though her courage almost 
failed her. 

“Try it, and see whose orders will be 
obeyed. Listen—the orchestra has fin- 
ished the overture. Think carefully, for 
your final answer decides your fate to- 
night. You are at the parting of the 
ways. A future with me, everything you 
desire, or back to your days of poverty.” 

‘Weldon appeared, as Martha seemed 
to hesitate. 

“Shall I ring up the curtain?” he 
asked, quietly. 
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_ “Wait,” replied Gordon. He turned to 
Martha. “Your answer ?” 

Martha did not look at him. “No,” 
she replied, simply. 

Gordon drew in his breath quickly, 
and the concentrated anger seemed al- 
most ready to burst its bonds. He stood 
looking at her intently for a moment, 
then, apparently realizing that he was 
unable to alter her decision, he threw 
up his hands with a despairing gesture 
and started toward the door. 

“There will be no performance here 
to-night, Weldon,” he said, roughly. 
“Dismiss the audience, pay everybody 
their salaries, and wind up the whole 
cursed business. I have sunk twenty 
thousand dollars for a hobby and a pret- 
ty face, but now, thank God, I’m 
through. I’m cured. That’s all—good- 
night.” 

“One moment before you go,” cried 
Martha, stung to the quick. “You may 
have dazzled other girls before with 
your golden shower. You may have 
rung up curtains on success, and 
claimed your reckoning, but this time, 
even though you have brought me fail- 
ure and humiliation, you may mark one 
failure for yourself. Good-night!” And 
with a proud gesture of independence, 
she turned her back upon him, and went 
into her dressing-room, while Gordon 
with a muttered exclamation left the 
green-room for the front of the theatre. 

As quickly as possible Weldon gave 
the necessary orders. The moment the 
players understood there would be no 
performance, pandemonium broke loose. 
Tn an instant the green-room was filled 
with a crowd of excited players in odd- 
ly-contrasting costumes, all chattering 
away for dear life. 

“No performance?” cried Flossie 
Forsythe. “What does it all mean?” 

“Aint I ever going to play a real 
part,” wailed Pinkie. 

“My first time on Broadway, too,” 
said Arthur Mortimer, sadly. 

“T never heard of such an outrageous 
proceeding,” shouted Arnold Lawrence, 
pompously. “No performance, indeed? 
I was engaged for the season, and I 

shall sue for a season’s salary.” 
“You were engaged for the run of the 
play,” retorted Weldon, indignant)y. 
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“If the play doesn’t have a run, you are 
entitled to nothing, but I give you and 
everyone else two weeks’ salary.” 

“Tt is an insult to an artist,” insisted 
Lawrence, turning to a group of the 
dissatisfied and disappointed players. 

Suddenly the door through the boxes’ 
was thrown open, and George ‘Clayton 
entered. 

“What does it all mean?” he demand- 
ed. “The theatre is crowded with a lot 
of people who want to know the reason 
for the sudden announcement. Why will 
there be no performance?” he added, 
drawing Weldon aside. 

“T had to do it, Mr. Clayton,” ex- 
plained Weldon, privately. “You see it 
it not my production—I had to obey 
the orders of my financial backer.” 

“You mean—” 

. “Sanford Gordon. Yes.” 

“Aha! So affairs came to a climax to- 
night?” cried Clayton. “I suspected - 
something underhanded, but I didn’t 
believe even Gordon capable of such a 
trick. Now it is my time to cut into the 
game. Look here, Weldon, is this theatre 
leased in your name?” 

“Certainly,” replied Weldon, prompt- 


“Then you could give a performance 
if you wanted to?” 

“But Mr. Gordon will not pay the 
bills unless I carry out his orders,” pro- 
tested Weldon. 

Clayton slapped him eagerly on the 
back. “Carry out my orders,” he cried, 
enthusiastically, “and I will pay the 
bills.” 

“You?” Weldon’s eyes lit up with 
renewed interest. He saw before him an- 
other prospective backer to take the 
place of the one who had just deserted 
him. “You? Of course it could be done, 
Mr. Clayton, as the lease is in my 
name.” 

“Then that’s settled,” declared Clay- 
ton, quickly. “You know me and you 
know my checks are good, Quick—send 
some one out to make an announcement 
to the audience that there will be a per- 
formance.” 

As the stage manager hurriedly start- 
ed toward the curtain, Lawrence, who - 
had overheard this dialogue, strolled 
pompously toward Clayton. 















“All very good,” he cried, important- 
ly, “but what about my salary?” 

“How much do you get?” inquired 
Clayton. 

Lawrence came close to him. “Four 
hundred a week,” he whispered. 

Clayton turned to Weldon. “How 
much does this man get, Weldon?” he 
inquired. 

“Seventy dollars a week,” Weldon 
answered, quickly. 

Lawrence fairly fumed with rage, 
while members of the company tittered. 

“The terms of my contract are sacred 
and confidential,” he protested. “I ac- 
cepted the reduced salary only because 
it is late in the season. You had no right 
to expose the secrets in our contract.” 

Clayton laughed. “I'll give you a 
hundred if you go on and give a good 
performance,” he volunteered. ‘“Wel- 
don, make out the salary list of this 
company, and I’ll*give you a check cov- 
ering two weeks’ salaries for each mem- 
ber of the organization. Figure up how 
much the theatre costs, and whatever 
Gordon hasn’t paid, I will. Now every- 
body get ready for the first act, and 
ring up the curtain.” 

Martha, alone in her dressing-room, 
had heard Clayton giving his peremp- 
tory commands. Still half-dazed at the 
sudden, apparent collapse of the whole 
scheme, she scarcely realized that de- 
feat was being turned into victory. But 
at the command to get ready for the 
first act, she awoke from her lethargy. 

“Mr. Clayton,” she cried, coming to 
him, “how can you do all this?” 

“T’m not as rich as Gordon,” he re- 
plied, looking at her a bit reproachfully, 
“not by a long shot. But I guess you can 
star for a little while, Martha, even 
with a one-horse angel.” 

“You are doing all this for me? Be- 
lieve me, better to let the whole thing 
prove an abject failure, than for you to 
take such a great risk.” 

“I am doing it because it pleases me,” 
explained Clayton. “And because I want 
you to have every chance for success 
that they have tried to rob you of.” 

“Wish me luck,” asked Martha, soft- 
ly, holding out her hand. 

wish you everything you wish 
yourself,” he replied. 
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“The curtain is up, Miss Farnum,” 
cried Lizzie, entering for a moment 
from the stage. “It is nearly time for 
your entrance.” 

“Wish me success, 
again. 

“Is that all you wish for?”’- asked 
Clayton, going with her toward the 
stage. “If that is all you wish, I hope 
from the bottom of my heart you will 
win it to-night.” 

Martha withdrew her hand, turned, 
and half smiled. 

“T wonder if it is,” she said, wist- 
fully ; in another moment Clayton heard 
the sound of loud applause as she 
stepped before the footlights. 


” pleaded Martha, 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE MORNING AFTER 


White and gold were the decorations 
of Martha’s apartment in the Webster 
—all white and gold except the dainty 
bedroom, which was in pink. Visitors, 
however, saw only the white and gold 
of the parlor and the drawing-room, 
with perhaps an occasional glimpse into 
the dark-oak dining-room. 

The first streaks of early dawn pene- 
trating the crevices behind the heavy, 
drawn curtains, cast a few shadows, and 
in the dim light one might have seen a 
dozen baskets of flowers—orchids, 
roses, and a few wreaths—ranged about 
the drawing-room. 

It must have been ilmost nine o’clock. 
when Lizzie, entering from the maid’s 
room, drew the curtains and flooded the 
white and gold parlor with rich, warm 
sunlight. The curtains of the bedroom 
were still drawn, but evidently Martha 
was wide awake. A voice called from 
the inner room. 

“Ts that you, Lizzie?” 

“Yes, miss, it’s almost nine o’clock. 
Shall I get you the morning papers?” 

Martha, hastily throwing on a pink 
dressing-gown, entered the parlor. Her 
eyes were still heavy, and her face was 
drawn and troubled. 

“T’ve had a wretched night,” she said, 
dropping into a great arm-chair. “T 
yt sleep. After that terrible ore 
deal—” 
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“Terrible?” repeated Lizzie, aghast. 
“Lord, miss, I heard all the stage hands 
say the show was great. The actors are 
the only ones I heard roast it at all.” 

“I’m afraid I made a terrible mis- 
take,” sighed Martha. “I tried to do 
things too quickly. I was ambitious, but 
I forgot that the race is not always to 
the swift. I should have spent years and 
years in preparation before attempting 
such a terrible step as I took last night. 
Of course I was misled by the manage- 
ment, who made me believe I was be- 
ing promoted because of my ability.” 

“And wasn’t that the truth?” demand- 
ed Lizzie. 

Martha smiled wanly. “I can’t explain 
now,” she said, “All I know is that I 
never realized until last night what an 
absolute failure I had been.” 

“Oh, don’t say that, Miss,” protested 
Lizzie. “Look at the applause you got, 
and all these flowers.” 

“Applause and flowers—that’s all 
failures ever get.” Martha shook her 
head wearily. “The end of my dreams 
has come. I shall close the theatre to- 
night.” 

“To-night?” cried Lizzie. “Lord, 
miss, don’t be hasty. Ah,”—as a knock 
sounded on the door—“there are the 
morning papers, Shall I open them?” 

“T can find the notices easily enough,” 
said Martha, taking the papers. “I am 
sure the horrid headlines will stare me 
in the face. Mr. Clayton -tried to en- 
courage me last night, but I am sure the 
verdict will be against me. It was more 
than my strength and inexperience could 
stand, and I know I have failed.” 

“I wouldn’t bother with the papers if 
I felt that way, Miss Farnum. Lots of 
the actors at Mrs. Anderson’s boarding- 
house declared they never read the criti- 
cisms, but once in a great while when an 
actor got a good notice, he always read 
it aloud at the supper table.” 

“By the way, Lizzie,” said Martha, 
suddenly, “is Mrs. Anderson’s house 
full now, do you suppose?” 

“Tt wasn’t yesterday-” 

“Do you suppose I could get my old 
room again?” 

“Your old room in that house?” cried 
the amazed Lizzie. “It’s such a cheap 
place for a real actress.” 
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Martha sighed again and tried to 
smile. “I’m not a real actress and I must 
find a cheaper place in which to live. 
You must pack up to-day. Better tele- 
phone the hotel clerk at once that we 
shall leave in an hour.” 

Lizzie went to the ’phone to transmit 
the message to the clerk while Martha 
opened the newspapers. She turned the 
pages idly until she found the head-lines 
she sought, and for a moment she read 
in silence. Suddenly she sprang to her 
feet and threw the papers on the floor. 

“Infamous,” she cried, bitterly. “Why 
need they be so cruel? I wont read an- 
other line.” 

There was a knock at the door, and 
Pinkie, resplendent in a new tailor- 
made gown, brilliantly red, burst into 
the room. 

“Just rushed in to tell you how per- 
fectly grand you were last night, and 
what perfectly lovely things the papers 
said about me,” she cried. “Of course 
that smart critic on the American might 
have said I had improved a little, but 
then he said I was just as artistic when 
playing lines as when I was only in the 
sextette. Nice, wasn’t it?” 

Martha smiled. “What 
Journal say?” she asked. 

“Oh, something pleasant—I don’t 
quite remember,” evaded Pinkie. 

“And the Herald?” 

“What it always says—‘Success’—in 
capital letters,” cried Pinkie. “But I 
think it’s a shame what some of them 
said about you, Martha, and it isn’t so 
at all.” 

“Never mind, dear,” said Martha, 
somewhat wearily. “We did the best we 
could.” 

“The trouble was, the play was bad,” 
continued Pinkie. “Don’t know what 
that author meant by putting me only in 
one act, and then letting Flossie come 
on twice to interrupt my scenes. But 
come along, Martha—you must put 
some powder on that nose if you expect 
to live through another day. I'll help you 
dress.” 

Half an hour later, as Martha had 
almost completed her toilet, Lizzie in- 
terrupted to say that the hotel clerk 
wanted to send some one up to look at 
the apartment—a newly married couple. 


did the 











Would it disturb Miss Farnum? If so, 
they would make the couple call again. 
“Certainly not,” replied Martha. 
“Show them around yourself. I'll be 
ready to leave in a few minutes.” 

Some three minutes later, Mr. Marky 
Zinsheimer and his bride, formerly Miss 
Flossie Forsythe, were ushered into the 
white and gold apartment, entirely ig- 
norant of the fact that it was occupied 
by Miss Farnum. Mr. and Mrs. Zins- 
heimer had been married a little more 
than one hour, and they were already 
looking for a dove-cote for their honey- 
moon. 

“This might suit us all right—’ be- 
gan Zinsheimer, when Flossie interrupt- 
ed him with a shriek. 

“Bless my soul, if it aint Lizzie,” 
shrieked Flossie. 

“Lizzie?” repeated Zinsheimer. “What 
are you doing here?” 

“Why, this is Miss Farnum’s apart- 
ment,” explained the maid. “I'll tell her 
you’re here, Miss Forsythe—” 

“Mrs. Zinsheimer, if you please,” re- 
sponded that young lady, haughtily. 
“We were married this morning.” 

“Fact,” admitted Zinsheimer. “TI al- 
ways liked you best, Flossie, until you 
got mad at me because I helped Pinkie ; 
but when I saw you playing the demure 
little maid last night, with Pinkie lord- 
ing it all over you, and you never an- 
swering back, I said, ‘There’s the girl 
for me,’ so I waited at the stage door, 
and when you came out, I grabbed you 
and we sat up so late at Jack’s that it 
was morning before we finished talking 
things over. So then there was only one 
thing to do—get married.” 

“Sure, you both look happy,” said 
Lizzie. 

“And we are happy, aren’t we, 
Marky?” cried Flossie. “I’m going to 
give up the stage for good and all.” 

“You can have this apartment, in an 
hour,” said Lizzie. “Miss Farnum is giv- 
ing it up because it’s too expensive.” 

“Too expensive for her, eh?” smiled 
Zinsheimer. 

At this moment, Miss Pinkie Lexing- 
ton emerged from the boudoir. She 
shrieked at the sight. 

“Marky,” she cried. “You here with 
Flossie!” 
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Flossie proudly drew Zinsheimer far 
from the possibility of contact with Miss 
Lexington, and proudly, almost haugh- 
tily, threw a defiant look at her rival. 

ea husband, Mr, Zinsheimer,” she 
said. 

Pinkie, with a scream, sank upon the 
big arm-chair, and rocked herself to and 
fro. “They are married,” she moaned. 
“They are married!” 

“This morning, dear,” smiled Flossie, 
coldly. “Thanks so much for your con- 
gratulations.” 

“Married,” repeated Pinkie, incredu- 
lously. “Married! Married!” 

Zinsheimer advanced cautiously, and 
gave her several encouraging pats on 
the shoulder. 

“There, now, don’t take on so,” he 
said, suavely. “There’s other fish in the 
sea, almost as good, It isn’t half as bad 
as what they say in the papers about the 
play. Listen to this,” he added, unfold- 
ing a newspaper, and reading: “ ‘A lurid, 
ludicrous exhibition of maudlin, medi- 
ocre mush.’ Ach Gott! What you think 
of that. ‘A misguided author loaded a 
thirteen inch gun to the muzzle with 
idiotic words and reduced a large and 
long-suffering audience to a peppered 
wreck, As an author, he’s a joke. As a 
murderer, he has the punch.’ Aha, what 
funny fellows those critics are! Here’s 
what he says about Miss Farnum: ‘The 
star—who, by the way, could only be ob- 
served with the aid of a Lick telescope 
—was only a shooting star. She made 
one faint, fantastic fizzle, then dropped 
without even a hiss, into the gloom of 
merciful oblivion. She was not even a 
meteor, and only an innate sense of deli- 
cacy prevents our calling her a devil- 
chaser!’ Ha, ha, no wonder the ladies 
love him! Now, Pinkie, listen—here’s 
what he says about you.” 

“What?” shouted Pinkie. “Does that 
man dare—” 

“He does. Listen. ‘Among the cast ap- 
peared Miss Pinkie Lexington, with a 
German accent on her Lex—a portly 
person of the oval type. She looked like 
a turnip and acted the part artistically. 
Had this succulent vegetable only burst 
from her scant foliage—but there, who 
roasts a turnip?’ ” 

“Oh, if he were only here now, where 
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I could get my mitts on him,” shouted 
the frantic Pinkie, springing to her feet. 
“Oh, let me go. I am stifling. Thank 
Heaven the air outside at least is pure.” 

Flossie gazed after the retreating 
form of her former chum. 

“Good exit, that,” she observed. 
“Pinkie really ought to go. in for melo- 
drama.” 

. Martha, who had heard enough of the 
commotion to realize what was going 
on, entered and congratulated both 
Flossie and Mr. Zinsheimer. 

“Sorry you are leaving this place,” 
volunteered Marky. “Any—er—money 
troubles ?” 

“None whatever, thank you,” replied 
Martha. “I am leaving the stage to re- 
turn to my old home in Indiana.” 

“Leaving the stage!” gasped Flossie. 

“If you ever need assistance, you 
know—” Marky coughed confidentially. 

“Thank you. Good-by,” replied 
Martha, coldly. 

“Marky,” pouted Flossie, “I think 
we'd better be going. Come—you prom- 
ised to buy me a lot of new things this 
morning. Hurry up, angel.” 

“Angel?” repeated Zinsheimer. 
“That’s just what I would like to be but 
she wont let me. All right, Flossie, I’m 
coming.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE FINAL RECKONING 


Sanford Gordon, too, had spent a 
restless night. Leaving the theatre ab- 
ruptly after giving orders to dismiss the 
audience, he had driven furiously to his 
club. There, in the seclusion of the grill 
room and in a niche not far removed 
from the bar, he had endeavored to alle- 
viate his disappointment by partaking 
of many gin rickeys. Late at night, some 
of his friends interrupted him to tell 
him of the new play. 

“New play?” he repeated. “Why, the 
theatre wasn’t open.” 

“Sure,” replied one of his compan- 
ions. “But they might as well have kept 
it closed. Beastly piece, not a bit 
original, no funny lines, bad company, 
and the star—piffle! Nice enough little 
girl, you know—very pretty and all 
that, but she can’t act for sour apples.” 
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- Gordon listened in surprise. “You 
mean to say,” he demanded, “that 
Martha Farnum appeared at the Globe 
Theatre to-night?” 

“Surest thing you know,” his friend 
replied. “I was there and saw her.” 

Thereupon Gordon had hunted up 
Weldon, bitterly assailed him for his 
treachery, and had learned the whole 
truth of Clayton’s interference. The fact 
that the girl had won out against him 
worried him. People didn’t usually tri- 
umph over his bull-dog tenacity and ob- 
stinate determination. However, when 
the morning broke, he felt that he must 
have another interview with the girl. If 
he had been mistaken in her—if she 
really had the divine spark after all or 
something in its place which helped her 
to face that unsympathetic audience the 
night before—he wanted to discover it, 
too. Therefore shortly after Martha had 
finished packing, he was announced, and 
told to come up. 

“I really ought not to see you, Mr. 
Gordon,” said Martha, simply, in a busi- 
ness-like tone. “But there are certain 
things that must be said before I go 
away.” 

“Where are you going?” cried Gor- 
don, in surprise. 

“Home—to Indiana.” 

“T don’t believe it,” he said, hoarsely. 
“You are going away with Clayton.” 

“That is not true,” replied Martha. 

“We'll find that out later. I know you 
must feel grateful to him for letting you 
appear last night, after I had stopped 
you.” ; 

In spite of herself, Martha could not 
resist the temptation to smile, but it was 
a wan smile. 

; wish he had stopped me, too,” she 
said. 

“Oh, do you? And yet you turned 
from me, who can give you everything, 
to him, who can give you nothing.” 

“He has given me more than you can 
ever offer.” 

“What?” 

“The right to a friendship that is good 
and true. I am glad you came this morn- 
ing, for we must have a settlement.” 

“A settlement? How ?” 

“T to keep what is mine, and to return 
that which is yours.” 











“Return what?” 

“Eyery penny you have spent in this 
mad scheme must be returned to you. I 
don’t know how or when, but I will 
work to earn the money and repay every 
cent. I will not be in your debt.” 

The telephone bell rang. Martha an- 
swered it. 

“If you are expecting visitors—” 
Gordon said. 

“Tt is only Mr. Clayton and I want 
you to see him,” she said. 

“Clayton again, eh? How long have 
you been friends?” 

“T met him the same day I met you, 
at French Lick. He took an interest in 
me, in a business way, and loaned me 
the money I needed to come here and 
study for the stage. Every dollar of that 
debt has been repaid long since, but he 
is still a friend, tried and true, and one 
who would never have been guilty of 
your treachery of last night.” 

Clayton entered jauntily. He seemed 
somewhat surprised at seeing Gordon. 

“Little business council, eh?” he said, 
easily. 

“It happens to be something more,” 
explained Martha. “I have pointed out 
to Mr. Gordon that there must be a 
final settlement between us.” 

“Just what I was going to say,” re- 
plied Clayton, sitting on the arm of the 
great chair. “You see, Gordon, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that Miss Farnum— 
or some one else on, her behalf—should 
return to you every dollar you have 
spent on her. As for what you actually 
lost in the starring venture—” 

“Oh, I see,” sneered Gordon. “A 
change in the managers?” 

“No,” declared Martha. “I have had 
my chance, and I have failed. To-night 
the theatre will be closed. 

“Well, that’s wise, at any rate,” said 
Gordan. “So it’s merely a change of 
angels, with you, Clayton, to pay the 
bills. 

“Hereafter,” said Clayton, calmly, “it 
will be my pleasure and my privilege to 
pay all of Miss Farnum’s bills, for life. 
She has promised to be my wife.” 

“What?” cried Martha, in surprise. 

“Your wife?” demanded Gordon. 

“Precisely,” continued Clayton. “I 
bid higher than anything you can offer, 
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Gordon. My bid includes a wedding 
ring.” 

Gordon stepped back, looked ftom 
Martha to Clayton, and back again to 
the girl—who stood, confused and em- 
barrassed, with her eyes turned toward 
the floor. Then the innate refinement 
and the result of years of breeding, as- 
serted itself in Gordon’s pale face. He 
stepped forward seriously to Martha. 

_ “Miss Farnum,” he said, humbly and 
sincerely, “better men than I have made 
mistakes. May I wish you every happi- 
ness? The same to you, Clayton, with all 
my heart. Good-by.” 

He turned and walked from the room. 
Not until he had gone, did Martha dare 
to look Clayton squarely in the face. 

“I was going to write you this morn- 
ing,” she said, “to tell you that I am 
going home.” 

“Without your manager’s permission ? 
Not even a two week’s notice ?” 

Clayton reached over and took her 
other hand, then swung her around so 
that she faced him and could not evade 
his direct glance. 

“Didn’t I tell Gordon I was going to 
marry you?” he demanded. “I’ve run 
away from all my other fads, and now 
my latest fad is trying to run away from 
me,” 

Martha gazed up at him coquettishly. 
“You mean you want to marry me just 
to see what I’ll do?” she pouted. 

“That’s one of the reasons, not to 
mention loving you,” replied Clayton, 
in a brisk, business-like tone. “Well ?” 

Martha paused a moment. “Do you 
remember,” she asked, “once you said 
the greatest success means nothing if 
the right person doesn’t share it with 

“Ves,” 

“You were right. And now I know 
that the greatest failure means nothing, 
if the right person does share it wit 

ou.” 

Clayton held out his arms entreat- 
ingly. 

“T think I’m going to like my latest 
fad, immensely,” he whispered. 

“And I shall try to stick Ienger than 
any of the others, even the postage 
stamps,” she answered, as she nestled in 
his arms. 






GABBY HAS ANOTHER THRILLING ADVENTURE 


ABBY declares that he is a staunch 

believer in hard work—that is, to 

a certain extent. But, as a matter 
of plain, unvarnished fact, he is the 
most vigorous and devoted member of 
the Ancient Order of the Sons of Rest, 
that I know. Indeed, so persistent is he 
in his search for relaxation and relief 
from doing next door to nothing, that 
he works far harder than do most men 
who put in ten or twelve hours a day, 
‘wielding a pick and shovel. 

He has a certain well defined plat- 
form of principles. Prominent among 
them is one in which he sets forth the 
assertion that a man should work just 
as hard, and for as long, as he may feel 


inclined. This, of course, always provid- 
ing that he can get by the Big Salary 
Paying Boss, who keeps an eagle eye 
on the humdrum of his existence. 

His well filed and sand-papered bari- 
tone voice, which easily stifles and kills 
off any opposition in the speaking line, 
may be heard any week-day, when he 
really is in earnest about imparting 
some hit of information to the Knights 
of The Round Table, up at our Retreat. 

He complains bitterly of his lack of 
appetite. He also declares he is a terrible 
sufferer from gastritis. He loudly la- 
ments the fact that no one really knows 
how he suffers, yet he weighs in, table- 
side, at two hundred and ten pounds. 
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Gabby and the Big Chef 


ON THE days when he announces 
that his symptoms are particularly 
alarming, and that he doesn’t think he 
will be able to eat very much, the Head 
Waiter takes his special cue and sends a 
Red Special rush tip down to Tom, The 
Big Chef. And Tom, having had various 
experiences, extending over several 
years, with Gabby’s appetite, immedi- 
ately proceeds to requisition the spare 
gas range, and then and there doubles 
the portions of everything on the menu. 

Last Friday, immediately after Gabby 
and I had finished a well-rounded din- 
ner on spaghetti, and I had learned more 
of the possibilities of eating the gentle 
and exhilarating beefsteak than I had 
imagined could be condensed into one 
single meal, Gabby leaned negligently 
back in his chair. To show his complete 
independence of thé Club House Rules, 
Section Ten, providing that no mem- 
ber, acrobatically inclined, shall attempt 
a vaudeville performance on the club 
furniture, he went through his notable 
jiu-jitsu act of balancing skillfully on 
the back legs of one of the club’s 
leather-cushioned dining-chairs. He 
heaved a deep sigh. Whether the sigh 
was one of contentment, or of suffer- 
ing, I am unable to state, inasmuch as 
I am not a physician and unable to diag- 
nose the exact symptoms. He sug- 
gested: 

“How. about taking in the show over 
on the roof?” 

“What, spend an evening at a moving 
. picture lay-out?” I demanded, knowing 
the ease and grace with which he could 
secure free entrance to any regular cur- 
rent Broadway attraction. 

“Sure; why not? It’s 
Night,” he replied. 

“That’s so,” I answered. “This is Fri- 
day. All right, I’m on.” 

So, it therefore came to pass, after I 
had succeeded in sticking the price of 
the dinners on Gabby, that we checked 
our hats and coats, and wended our way 
over to Oscar’s Big Roof Garden, where 
the Bantam Manager holds forth, and 
where lightsome entertainment is of- 
fered to those who hunger for music and 
merriment. 


Amateur 
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Getting by the Manager 


WE FOUND the Main Managerial 
Works of the Roof Garden, hiding be- 
hind an immense Fumidora perfecto, 
standing in the lobby of the theatre, 
next to the ticket-taker. He probably 
was “counting up the house.” As is al- 
ways the case when the Manager of a 
Show sees you coming, and knows that 
you are not Real Money Guys, the 
Miniature Impressario eyed us in a 
friendly, though not gushingly cordial 
manner. 

Gabby trotted up to him, disregarded 
the atmosphere of managerial dignity 
with which he had surrounded himself, 
fought his way recklessly through the 
clouds of dense smoke, arising from the 
consumption of the perfecto, and gave 
the Juvenile Manager an entirely friend- 
ly and resounding slap across the shoul- 

ers. 

“Hello, old. man,” saluted Gabby, 
turning on his beaming Sandy Hook 
light-ship grin—which is usually good 
for two free sit-downs at any theatre 
where it is used. “How’s tricks up on 
the roof?” 

“Packed to the doors,” diplomatically 
responded the astute and mice-smelling 
Boy Manager. 

“How about two little camp chairs, 
somewhere off in a dusty corner,” jovi- 
ally suggested Gabby, disregarding the 
implied suggestion of “no passes.” 

The Young Manager was cornered. 
The upshot of the conversational treat, 
between Gabby and the Manager, was 
that he gave the affirmative nod to the 
ticket-taker and we elevatored promptly 
up to the Roof. I had taken no part in 
the diplomatic arrangement, other than 
to borrow a match from the Rising 
Young Magnate, with which to light a 
self-defense cigarro, as an offset to the 
soft coal affair he was consuming. 

Now, in case you should not know it, 
Friday night is usually set aside in 
vaudeville theatres as Amateur Night. 
On this evening, all the ambitious and 
uncorralled talent is permitted to appear 
before a regular paid audience, and 
show what line of samples as entertain- 
ers they may have packed away in their 
persons, As a general rule, the average 
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run of talent assays about one good act 
to twenty or twenty-five that offer them- 
selves for a try-out. 


Amateur Night 


AFTER Gabby and I had snugly en- 
sconced ourselves in a couple of re- 
served coupon seats, which my bashful 
friend had convinced the girl usher we 
should occupy, owing to our intimate 
acquaintance with the manager, we 
turned our attention to the stage. 

In addition to the Amateur Turns, 
they were reeling off the usual number 
of Excited Pictures and Macerated 
Illustrated Songs. 

Gabby, who is a close student of all 
phases of the drama, if he is anything 
at all, has labeled the practice of fre- 
quenting moving pictures as Fighting 
The Films. So, being on the battle- 
ground, we proceeded to fight them as 
fast as the active and versatile union 
operator in the asbestos cage in the back 
of the auditorium could toss them off. 

The first picture offered for the de- 
lectation of the audience was entitled 
“Pete, the Brave Messenger Boy,” or 
“It Pays to Stick, Even in a Fly-paper 
Establishment.” 

“T’ve seen this picture before,” grunt- 
ed Gabby, as the picture began unfold- 
ing itself. And then, without more ado, 
he began to tell me all about the story 
of Pete. Probably, knowing me as a 
boob, he figured I would be unable in- 
telligently to grasp the picture itself. 


The Story of Pete 


“YOU see,” he began, as the picture 
began flickering on the white screen, 
“this guy, Pete, The Brave Messenger 
Boy, is one of them live wires who trot 
messages around the corner to your 
office, five or six or nine times a day, 
especially if you’re running a Get-Rich- 
Quick stunt. But they never think of 
wiping their pedals on the outside rug, 
especially on rainy Tuesdays. 

“Pete had to go to work for a living, 
because the Main Provider of the Fam- 
ily Circle, having been attacked with the 
wanderlust, had flew the coop one dusty 
day last December, when the snow was 
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lined up three feet thick, and the wind . 
was doing big stunts, nipping ears and 
frosting noses. 

“Petey, being a sort of high-class kid, 
didn’t seem to make much of a hit with 
the rest of the dopes in the messenger 
office. So, what happens but that the 
rest of the kids, thinking he was throw- 
ing on lugs, and extending his chest too 
far out in the ozone for a regular fellow, 
began slipping the skids under him 
whenever they got a good chance. 

“They made it hot for Pete, and no 
mistake. The poor yearling stuck it out, 
because he had his mother and young 
sister, what was suffering from hip 
trouble, depending on him for regular 
eats, and the stuff that gets a giggle out 
of the jolly landlord once every month. 

“One snappy young day, when Petey 
was struggling through eight or nine feet 
of the flaky stuff, he spies a hospital. 
Like all messenger boys, who are al- 
ways in an awful hurry, he forgets all 
about the special rush message he was 
toting for Professor Joe Blink, the Au- 
thority on Deep Sea Life. He side-steps 
into the big, whitewashed waiting- 
room of the hospital. 

“After the doctors had gotten through 
sewing up the face of a gink who had 
forgotten his manners, and tried to an- 
noy a perfectly lovely policeman, who 
was trying to grab off a short and sweet 
nap, Pete mosies up to the big desk. He 
nods to the Big Explosion, Old Pro- 
fessor Dooley, and asks if they fixes up 
game hips. The old Professor, being a 
human being, notwithstanding his 
bounteous crop of Burnsides, slips back 
to Pete the info’ that they do that very 
thing. Thereupon our brave and sterling 
hero asks, with bated breath, which is 
some kind of breath, believe me, how 
much mazuma they want for doing that 
sort of a stunt. 

“The Medical Authority, being long 
on classic vocabulary and short on 
every-day lingo, takes eight minutes by 
the hospital clock to tell Petey, The 
Brave Messenger Boy, that they will fix 
Sister's little difficulty up for fifty beans. 
And Pete only makes Six-fifty every 
seven days—union scale. 

“So, there being nothing else to do, 
Petey ambles back to the ticker hutch, 











after delivering the Rush Message to 
the. Authority on The Briny Deep. He 
gets a sweet little call-down from the 
Ambitious Young Fellow, who has 
worked himself up from the ranks, to 
be Clerk in Charge of this Bunch of 
Youthful Brainstorms.” 


Brave Little Brother 


“SIR PETER, with his eye fixed on 
the figure fifty, starts in to save like all 
possessed, which is some considerable 
saving. Then the pictures show us 
Pete’s home, with Sister all to the bad, 
and mother washing dishes with a paper 
doily, in the Sunday parlor. 

“It seems that Pete hasn’t got over- 
much faith in our banking institutions 
for saving purposes, for he yanks out 
the Family Sock from behind the Vase 
filled with Dried Cabbage leaves. Then 
Sister and Mom and Pete have a grand 
party counting out the simoleons they 
have collected, by long and arduous toil. 
Curses! They discover, to their chagrin, 
that they are still two dollars and seven- 
ty-one cents shy of the fifty bonny 
bucks. 

“That’s all right, though! Oh, my, 
yes indeedy! Petlets gets right back to 
the saving stunt, working overtime on 
his job. What cares he that his harvey- 
ized, guaranteed socks are worn to a 
frazzle from tramping around the cruel 
and cold city, and that his leather foot 
casings have gone all to the bad! As a 
matter of fact, we’ll have to admit right 
here that the outfit of the entire family 
is all to the Fritz. There’s nothing like 
economy, though, and Sister must be 
cured! Brave Little Brother! Noble 
Young Cash Getter! 

“Then, all of a sudden like, woe be 
unto us! Pete loses his job. The other 
guys, it seems, got sore on him, and 
cooked up an off-color deal on Pete— 
according to the flashlights. The super- 
intendent, cold-hearted man, hands Pete 
the pink slip, the big exit sign. 


Farewell to honest endeavor! Pete, 
meanwhile, is still nineteen cents to the 
bad. 

“Being a good sort of kid, and kind 
to dumb animals, Pete ambles back to 
the Home Circle. In a cute and touchin’, 
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and extremely well acted scene, he gives 
Mom the big news—that the faniily 
John D. is out of work. Horrors! And 
there’s nothing in sight but bills! 

“Ah, but now comes the real touchin’ 
part. Oh, my! Oh, yes! Yes, yes, and, 
then again, still another yes! Pete, while 
monkeying around the house, discovers 
exactly nineteen cents, tucked away, 
offhand like, in a bureau drawer, where 
his cruel paternal parent had overlooked 
it when making his big get-away. 

“Joyfully, and all washed up, Mom 
and Pete take Sister to the hospital. 
Professor Dooley receives them coldly, 
as do all hospital doctors when they 
think you are trying to jimmy your way 
in to get killed free of charge. But they 
hand him the big astonishment, when 
they slip the fifty simoleons, the half 
century, into his calloused palm. 

“Little Sister gets fixed up and her 
hip is once more of some.use in life. 
So it is Hip! Hip! Hurrah! 

“Of course,” went on Gabby, “Pete 
gets back his job and Mom gets a new 
Mother Hubbard wrapper—they always 
do in moving pictures, where virtue is 
its own reward and a kind gentleman 
always takes an interest in your 
troubles.” 


The Gentlemanly Assassin 


AFTER my loose-tongued friend had 
finished his illuminating discourse on 
Pete’s troubles, I decided to take a 
squint at the stage. 

The picture had been finished. A tall, 
funereal appearing party, in a. hired 
frock coat, and with his toupee all 
brushed back, just like honest-to- 
Heaven hair, stepped forth onto the 
rostrum, which, also, in a manner of 
properly speaking, is sometimes known 
as the stage. He held up his unmani- 
cured right fin, and “s-s-s-h-h-e-d” for 
the respectful and clese and undivided 
attention of the “ladies and gentlemen 
out in front.” 

The Nerve Killers, who had paid their 
way in, not having anything else to do 
at the moment, and thinking that pos- 
sibly the Gentlemanly Assassin intended 
acting for their benefit, right out on the 
stage, sat back and gave him a listen. 
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“Ladies and Gentlemen,” began the 
frock-coated party, “I am pleased to be 
able to announce that the Management” 
(the same being the Bantam Chap who 
had eased us into the show free for 
nothing) “has secured another very 
good program for this evening. You all 
know what a lot of fun and entertain- 
ment we gave you on last Friday night. 
Well, to-night’s should be even—” 

He was interfered with right there, 
by a leather-lunged fifteen-center, sit- 
ting somewhere in the back, who 
shouted : 

“Can the chatter, you boob—shove on 
the show.” 

“That’s right; this aint Congress; 
start something,” yelled another near- 
wit. 

Annoying the Announcer 


THE gentlemanly assassin looked 
pained. In. fact, he had looked pained 
the minute he stepped into the spotlight. 
Evidently he had had a lot of expe- 
rience in war, for he merely smiled— 
in a sort of dazed way, it is true, but 
still we must give him credit for the 
smile—and raised both arms, supplicat- 
ing his auditors to give him a tumble. 
The interruptions died down and he 
continued : 

“As I was about to say, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, to-night’s pfogram should 
‘ send you away, satisfied and happy.” 

“Crawl away and die in a corner,” 
strongly advised an irrepressible and 
nimble-brained individual. 

“Yes, close your face; we don’t want 
to see the animals fed,” suggested a 
strong second. 

And there were many more sugges- 
tions, less friendly, but much more con- 
cerned with the personal appearance 
and probity of the speaker. But the 
Assassin was earning his salary and he 
would not be denied. He would finish 
his few well chosen introductory re- 
marks, or else die in the attempt. And 
he did finish. 

“T will kindly ask you, before leaving 
‘the stage—” 


“Listen to him gurgle, will you,” de- 


manded some one, with a voice strongly 
suggestive of wide acquaintance with 
rock-and-rye. “Leave the stage! Why, 


you poor deluded gink, you wasn’t 
never on the stage.” 

“I will kindly ask, before leaving the 
stage,” firmly repeated the Assassin, 
“that you show your approval or disap- 
proval of the various acts, in a quiet and 
orderly manner. Do not stamp with your 
feet, or throw money or other objects 
on the stage. Applaud only with. the 
hands. Thanking you one and—” 

“Farewell!” “Good-night!” “Ta-ta!’” 
“Back to the shipyard!” “Put up your 
mainsail and breeze by!” “Nail yourself 
down, you’re blowing away!” “Scat!” 
“Go sit on a bomb!” “Fade!” “Evapo- 
rate!” 

These are a very few samples, caught 
on the fly, of the courteous salutes and 
suggestions handed out by the “ladies 
and gentlemen” in, front. The Gentle- 
manly Assassin, with his hired frock 
coat, and his pained expression, which 
he should patent, backed guardedly off 
the stage: He was extremely careful to 
keep his face to the audience—possibly, 
as I imagine, to be in a better position 
to dodge any missile or unfriendly ob- 
ject, that might suddenly be propelled in 
his general direction. 


The Shamrock Queen 


AFTER the Announcer had gotten in 
his fine work, the March of The Ama- 
teurs commenced. 

The first turn was billed as “Delia 
O’Day, The Shamrock Queen.” 

The two-piece, but nevertheless union 
orchestra, consisting of a blasé piano 
and a trap drum, with effects, gave 
Delia her cue to enter. Big chord in G 
as Delia O’Day sort of edged her. way 
onto the stage. 

Now, anxious as I am to do it, J am 
not in a position, either through person- 
al acquaintance with the party, or other- 
wise, to impart historical data, or au- 
thentic information, as to the exact date 
of Delia O’Day’s initial appearance on 
the stage of life. But, seriously, without 
wishing to be considered biased, you 
may believe me when I say that this 
charming and blushing damsel had 
every indication of being the same partv 
who volunteered to make Scotch broth 
for our soldiers during the Revolution, 











at Camp Valley Forge. She was not of 
the genus Springo Chickenitis, that’s a 
sure enough bet. 

But to get back to her turn. Delia, 
after she found a place to put her feet, 
sort of juggled her hands careless-like, 
and turned on her best, mirror-re- 
hearsed, dental smile, Then she opened 
wide her mouth and emitted certain 
sounds, which might, by a long stretch 
of an active imagination, have been con- 
strued as bearing some resemblance to 
a human voice, working under low pres- 
sure. 

The opening line of her first, and, as 
it proved to be, her only song, went 
something after this fashion: 


They call me the pet of Killarney— 


That was about as much as Delia 
was able to put over. Then the storm 
broke about her defenseless head. -Cat- 
calls, hoots, groans, shrieks of merri- 
ment and of derision, appeals to her bet- 
ter nature, supplications for relief to 
high heaven, threats of summary pun- 
ishment, hints of sudden death, admoni- 
tions to have a care for her lily-white 
throat, reflections upon her family and 
her ancestors for a hundred generations 
back, all these, and many other varie- 
ties of outbursts from the outraged au- 
dience, conveyed to Delia, in a delicate 
and refined manner, that she was losing 
her rudder and headed straight for the 
rocks ahead. 


The Downfall of Delia 


DELIA had received her tip from the 
stage manager. He had explained to her 
that if she had the courage and endur- 
ance, they probably would become so 
exhausted by the time she reached her 
second verse, they would permit her to 
finish in still waters. 

But it was not to be. The cards had 
ruled otherwise. I couldn’t hear the sec- 
ond line of the song, and was interested 
in watching Gabby, who was endeavor- 
ing to convey some message to me, via 
the sign language. Gabby always was a 
staunch defender of the fair sex; and, 
finally, when the riot was at its height, 
he arose in his free seat and demanded 
that they give Delia a chance to make 
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good. He stood there on his hind legs, 
bawling at the top of his baritone voice, 
already referred to, but for once he was 
licked. An usher, seeing his prominently 
displayed figure, came and threatened 
to throw him out if he didn’t sit down 
and keep quiet. He sat down, exhausted 
and angry. 

Delia stood her ground for about 
three and a half minutes. Then the 
kindly disposed stage crew, not wishing 
to prolong the agony, and knowing she 
didn’t have a chance on earth to get 
away with her act, sent out the Fore- 
man, with the Official Hook. It was 
slipped around the unsylph-like form of 
Delia, and she was extricated from her 
perilous position, with more force than 
grace. 

By this time the “ladies and gentle- 
men” out in front were in high good 
humor. Hadn’t they put the runners 
under one poor girl who thought she 
had talent? Sure they had. And what 
more could any audience ask? But at 
that, when a chap thinks it over, this 
method of strenuously and efficaciously 
putting a quietus, though it may be 
somewhat painful, on a misguided en- 
deavor, is probably the best in saving 
the general public from pain, and per- 
haps goading them on to do deeds of 
violence. 

After Delia had faded from view, her 
young career blighted, the audience, 
figuratively speaking, licked its chops 
in anticipation. She was succeeded by 
a quartet of tonsorial experts. These 
merry and care-free roisterers were 
dolled up in a flock of second-hand 
flannel suits, probably relics from some 
political outing or picnic. 

Now, for some unexplained reason, 
Gabby has a terrible and inherent ha- 
tred of quartets. He snorted disgustedly 
as this band of hopeful harmonizers ap- 
peared on the scene of battle. The rest 
of the house, overawed by the flannel 
suits, seemed disposed to let them at 
least get started and show what they 
could do. 

“For the love of Mike,” ejaculated 
Gabby, as he twisted about in his chair, 
“if there’s one thing I hate to have to 
do, it is to sit through a session of wail- 
ing from a bunch of hair-oil experts: 
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I’m not strong for the barber shop 
chord stuff, under any conditions.” 


A Quartet in Battle Array 


IN THE meantime, the noble band 
had tuned their pipes, and stood in ap- 
proved battle-array—each left foot ad- 
vanced daintily forward, exactly four 
and an eighth inches, accurate standard 
measurement. Their hands were folded 
gracefully across their backs, and in 
each dust-covered lapel, an ornate and 
almost-real carnation, of ruddy hue, 
stood boldly out of the general scheme. 

“Let Me like a Soldier Fall,” was to 
be the first effort of the Tribe of Mas- 
sage Experts. 

The Baritone started all the trouble. 
There cannot possibly be any two opin- 
ions as to this. If the rest of the quartet 
members feel inclined to seek vengeance 
for their troubles, let them seek out the 
Baritone and lay on the rod! I can think 
of no single human being better able to 
bear the brunt of the trouble. And, at 
that, I’m not reflecting on the Baritone’s 
family life—which, for aught I know, 
may be spotless and blameless. 

“Let Me like a Soldier Fall” is some 
song, believe me, and requires some 
singing. And that’s what it didn’t get. 

The Baritone began, as previously 
hinted. 

His voice was of that velvety soft- 
ness that suggests a cross between Long- 
acre Square on a windy afternoon and 
the sweet, melodious cry of the cheetah, 
up in the Central Park Zoo. It may have 
been nervousness on the Baritone’s part. 
But, at any rate, the emission of the first 
line of the good old German. soldier 
song, was sufficient to requisition the 
skids, which were placed under the 
aspiring, and, I dare say, perspiring 
quartet. We never did get a chance to 
judge of the quality of the other three 
voices. There are not enough set 
phrases in our tongue, to properly admit 
of a description of the fiendish outburst 
that greeted the Hair-Cutters. And be- 
lieve me, Gwendolyn, it did not require 
a repetition of the outburst to convince 
the toiling slaves of the clipper and the 
hot towel, that they were through— 
that their day’ s work was done. 
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After the Barbers’ Quartet had left 
the verdant pastures of the center of 
the stage, and they were preparing and 
grooming the next lamb for the sacrifice, 
Gabby turned to me, and commented: 

“Wouldn’t it disturb your rock- 
foundations, when you sit back and lis- 
ten to that sort of stuff. They look well 
fed and prosperous. Apparently they 
have sound reason. Yet they kid them-' 
selves into believing they have the sort 
of talent of which real entertainers are 
made. It annoys me excessively.” 

I agreed with Gabby that it certainly 
was annoying, and also took occasion to 
remind him that we hadn’t given up any 
coin of the realm for our seats. 

“That doesn’t cut any frappéd aqua,” 
he retorted. “The fact of the matter is, 
it seems like desecration to spend an 
entire evening watching these poor peo- 
ple led like lambs to the slaughter— 
Amateur Night, huh!” 


Game to the Bitter End 


I LAUGHED him back into a good 
humor, and we stuck out the rest of 
the show. They next led on a ’cellist, 
who, outside of needing about three 
hair-cuts and being half scared to death, 
was all right. Mr, ’Cellist got his strings 
badly mixed up once or twice, and went 
off at a tangent in playing his big med- 
ley, which was announced as the ne plus 
ultra of ’cellism. His break in the med- 
ley made it impossible for the audience 
to applaud loudly when he played 
“Dixie’—which modern audiences al- 
ways do, for some reason or other. Mr. 
’Cellist was allowed to depart in peace 
and he was shunted off on a siding. 

Then we got a ventriloquist. He prob- 
ably is a very able salesman of chil- 
dren’s summer wear, but will never 
make the rest of the hidden voice ex- 
perts turn green with envy. He was 
quickly exited, but not laughingly. 

Old Vento was followed into the dan- 
ger zone by a team of two girls, pro- 
gramed as the “Sister Gurkolickics, in 
Their Refined and Natural Exposition 
of Hungarian Folk-lore Dances.” 

The big laugh on this turn lay in 
the fact that while they were billed as 
dancers, all they did was to sing three 














songs, of four verses and four choruses 
each. But nary a step of dancing did 
they do. The audience was apparently 
too dazed to raise any violent hands to- 
ward them, for they got away without 
incident. Of course, one gentleman, val- 
iantly holding down a stage box, did 
throw a dollar and four cents on the 
stage, which one of the Sisters went 
after, interrupting the song long enough 
to capture the coin and tuck it away in 
her dress, 

The show finally came to a close, and 
as the last moving picture was finished, 
and the house lights flashed up, Gabby 
and I were swept, whether or no, along 
with the mob, who were making the big 
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get-a-way for the exits. While trying to 
get out of the push, Gabby turned to 
me and remarked: 

“What did you make me come over 
here for? I’ve sworn a million times I 
never would do it again, and yet, here 
I am again to-night.” 

Inasmuch as he had suggested the 
visit, I thought it pretty rich. However, 
I didn’t say anything. I merely stuck 
him for a good-night smoke. 

Then, after warmly shaking hands, I 
chaperoned him safely aboard a Seventh 
Avenue car and saw him safely bound 
once more for the bosom of his family. 
Then, having nothing else to do, I 
turned around and beat it for bed. 








HITCHCOCK DETECTED THE ERROR 


RENNOLD WOLF is authority for the tale that while playing in Buffalo in 
“The Man Who Owns Broadway,” Raymond Hitchcock ordered a suit of clothes 
of a local tailor. The clothes arrived the other day, and, to say the least, were far 


from a perfect fit. 


“The joke’s on you,” wrote Hitchcock to the tailor. 


from Marshall P. Wilder’s pattern.” 


“You sent me a suit cut 


THE LIMITATIONS OF DISAPPROVAL 


IT IS related that Voltaire at one time staged a drama called ““Nanine” taken fron: 


the English novelist, Richardson’s “Pamela.” 


The play had a popular success 


in spite of its dullness, but the poet Piron was quite frank in expressing to Voltaire 


his very poor opinion of the piece. 


“Why,” inquired Voltaire, “did you not hiss the play, if it displeased you so? 


We heard only applause.” 


“Helas!’ replied Piron, “it is not within the ability of man to hiss and yawn 


at the same time.” 
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No. IX—“‘PERDITA”” ROBINSON AND HER PRINCE 


ERDITA” and “Florizel’ they 
called one another during a brief 
honeymoon of sentimental raptures. 
They had full right to these sobriquets, 
for she was one of the loveliest prin- 
cesses that ever graced Shakespeare’s 
romance of Bohemia’s seacoast; and he 
was none other than Prince of Wales, 
afterward to be known as George IV 


of Great Britain and The First Gentle- 
man of Europe. 

Florizel wooed impetuously, and Per- 
dita resisted meltingly; they exchanged 
innumerable letters and countless vows 
—for both were very young; she aban- 
doned the stage to flaunt the tokens of 
his high-born favor, hoping to become 
a second Eleanor Gwyn; and then her 
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Prince Charming tossed his handker- 
chief to another flame, leaving his nig- 
gardly and prudish father to settle a 
little expense item of a bond for 20,000 
pounds as well as he might. In its 
mingling of sentimentality and self- 
seeking, of sighing ardors and brutal 
dismissal, the romance is typically Han- 
overian throughout. 


The Prince and the Player 


MARY ROBINSON’S most. suc- 
cessful stroke in perpetuating her name 
was when she became the light-o’-love 
of an heir apparent to the English 
crown. She is also to be remembered as 
an actress and a woman of letters, but 
the proper definition of her is as a bril- 
liant adventuress, with the triumphant 
fascination and allure of her type—and 
yet an adventuress ‘with ideals. Accepted 
from this point of view, her picturesque 
character comes into focus with vivid 
coloring ; but to take her, as some biog- 
raphers have done, for a conventional 
injured heroine, weakly misplacing faith 
in princes, is to transform the piquancy 
of her story into mawkishness. 

She herself forestalled, in large meas- 
ure, the verdict of posterity by making 
full confession; her own biography, 
written with the practiced pen of a liter- 
ary lady, is the most prolific source of 
data regarding the liaison. This fervid 
chronicle, frankly granting the facts, yet 
glossing over or ornamenting the mo- 
tives, must be read, however, largely as 
a plea for the defense, not as absolute 
evidence. The words are those of a 
Clarissa Harlowe, but behind them there 
is an experienced woman of the world. 
In these qualifications there is no 
thought of extenuation for Prince 
George ; the episode with Perdita; which 
was practically the first of his follies, 
reveals him plainly as the rhapsodic cad 
of youth that begot the flamboyant 
“bounder” of manhood. 


Predestined to Adventure 


THIS make-believe Perdita seems to 
have been, predestined to adventure. 
Her father, a Captain Darby, was a 
ship-owner who attempted to colonize 
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the bleak coast of Labrador for whale 
fisheries—in which speculative enter- 
prise he sank the savings of his more 
commonplace cruises. He would return 
from his exile at intervals years apart to 
visit the wife and child whom he had 
left with small allowance to the dubious 
existence of London lodgings, then hur- 
riedly flit back over-sea again. He dis- 
appears from Mary’s story at her four- 
teenth year, laying upon the mother, as 
he sails for America, this terrifying 
charge: 

“Take care that no dishonor falls up- 
on my daughter! If she is not safe at 
my return, I will annihilate you!” 

His melodramatic exit might be con- 
sidered, in an equally melodramatic 
mood, as a departing father’s premoni- 
tion of his child’s fate; but as the pa- 
ternal instinct was not strong in Captain 
Darby, and as he himself had the rake’s 
insight into feminine character, it may 
be interpreted as a glimpse of the siren 
already budding in the maid. Mary met 
with glittering dishonor, but the wild 
captain failed to annihilate his wife on 
account of it; the natives of Labrador, 
rather, placed the responsibility where - 
it belonged by annihilating his colony. 

Although poor, the Darbys were well 
connected, and when Mary’s precocity 
took a theatrical turn, she found friends 
willing and able to help her. The dan- 
cing teacher in her school was also the 
ballet master at Covent Garden; he in- 
troduced her to Thomas Hull, actor- 
manager of that theatre, who, after ad- 
miring her virginal charm and the 
purity of diction with which she recited 
passages from Nicholas Rowe’s “Jane 
Shore,” presented her to Garrick. The 
great Davy, also captivated, immediate- 
ly proposed to coach her in the réle of 
Cordelia so that she might play opposite 
him in “King Lear.” Garrick was then 


nearly sixty, and close to his retirement, 
but the spirit of youth and memories of 
his favorite leading woman, Susannah 
Cibber, came back to him at the sight of 
fragrant Mary Darby. 





Mary Marries 


HER dramatic career might have be- 
gun at once but for her mother’s re- 
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luctance and the ingratiating advances 
of a young man named Thomas Robin- 
son, an embryo lawyer, who pretended 
to be heir to a handsome fortune. He 
was debonair; his prospects seemed 
bright; his courtship was skillful; and 
so in her sixteenth year Mary put away 
her maiden name and her studies with 
Garrick to become Mrs. Robinson. 

These annals of Perdita’s novitiate 
in life must he recited, for, though ap- 
parently trivial, they form an exposition 
to the dramatic episode with Florizel. It 
is, indeed, curiously interesting to see 
how she progressed, step by step, de- 
viously and yet none the less definitely, 
as if led by a wayward fate, to the po- 
sition of a prince’s favorite. 

Robinson was a poor husband for 
Mary, and if, as she states, the match 
was hardly more than a marriage of 
convenience on her part, the choice dis- 
plays particularly bad judgment. He 
had the youthful vices of extravagance 
and dissipation; he liked to cut a dash 
and mingle with the fastest bucks in 
London; and in these desires he was 
aided and abetted, though she admits it 
not, by his girl-wife. They trailed about 
together through Ranelagh, Vauxhall 
and the Pantheon Gardens, resorts 
where the gay world of London congre- 
gated, and fell in with a mad, bad crew 
of roués whose leaders were “the 
wicked” Lord Lyttelton, Captain Ays- 
cough, and George Robert (“Fight- 
ing’) Fitzgerald. These gentlemen did 
their best to win her favor—Lyttelton 
by the Balzacian method of causing 
Robinson to waste his substance in riot- 
ous living and by carrying tales of his 
lapses to Mary; Fitzgerald by the ro- 
mantic device of an attempted abduc- 
tion. She was discreet enough, however, 
to cajole and baffle them. 


Gadding and Gayety 


MRS. ROBINSON describes her dé- 
but into gayety as follows: 


The first time I went to Ranelagh my 
habit was so singularly plain and Quaker- 
like that all eyes were fixed upon me. I 
wore a gown of light brown lustring 
with close round cuffs (it was then the 
fashion to wear long ruffles); my hair 
was without powder, and my head 
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adorned with a plain round cap anda 
white chip hat, without any ornaments 
whatever. 


Here and in many other passages she 
artlessly exposes her obsession with 
dress; every important event of her 
life has its paragraph on costume. Her 
memoirs are so utterly feminine in this 
respect that they provoke the usual mas- 
culine smile. Her vanity has, indeed, 
some justification, for her clever taste 
did away with certain absurdities of 
costuming on the stage; while in her 
unprofessional public appearances she 
was the fashion-plate of the town. 

Mrs. Robinson soon discovered that 
her husband’s great expectations were 
an imposture, and that he was merely 
the natural son of a crabbed old gentle- 
man in Wales, who was less and less in- 
clined to do anything for him. For dip- 
lomatic reasons the gay young pair visit- 
ed this relative by the left hand, who 
had the courtesy title of “uncle;” and 
Mary found him friendly but not gen- 
erous, The sister-in-law, moreover, was 
hostile—because of the jealousy of 
dress, according to her. 

“Miss Robinson rode on horseback in 
a camlet safeguard, with a_high- 
crowned bonnet,” she states. “I wore a 
fashionable habit and looked, like some- 
thing human. Envy at length assumed 
the form of insolence, and I was taunt- 
ed perpetually on the folly of appearing 
like a woman of fortune.” 


Debts and Disasters 


THEY returned to London with 
neither donations nor promises to re- 
ward them for their sojourn of painful 
duty, and took a house in a fashionable 
district, furnishing it with “peculiar 
elegance.” How did this pair of foolish 
butterflies manage to make such a dis- 
play without visible means of support? 
That question has never been definitely 
answered. Mrs. Robinson remarks that 
“T frequently inquired into the extent of 
his finances, and he as often assured me 
that they were in every respect compe- 
tent to his expenses.” She leaves it to 
be understood that his funds came from 


that vague and ominous quarter known 


as “the money-lenders” but if so, the 














money-lenders gave him an unprece- 
dented amount of rope with which to 
hang himself: There is good reason for 
the suspicion that the future Perdita, 
young though she was, was herself tal- 
ented in the art of living luxuriously on 
nothing a year, and that when she could 
not get credit from trades-people she 
had no scruples about accepting “loans” 
from men of Lord Lyttelton’s type, who 
were willing to hold as security certain 
hopes of an ultimate favor—collateral 
upon which cool Perdita never permit- 
ted them to realize. 

Finally the inevitable crash came; the 
peculiarly elegant household furnishings 
were seized; and Robinson was lodged 
in a debtor’s prison. Perdita went 
through this time of trial with the white 
plume of wifely devotion flying. She 
marched off to jail with her husband, 
and there did the‘work of copying docu- 
ments, offered by their “uncle” at a 
guinea a week, which was scorred by 
the lazy young wastrel. She also found 
time for her first literary effort—a long 
poem called “Captivity,” which was 
published under the patronage of a 
duchess. After a few months of this bit- 
ter experience Robinson was released, 
and then Mary once more turned her 
attention to the stage, for she now had 


a baby to support as well as a husband.. 


Mary Robinson’s Début 


WILLIAM BRERETON, leading 
man at Drury Lane, introduced her to 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, who had 
just acquired an interest in that house; 
the author-manager gave her a hearing 
in the lines of Cordelia and Juliet, and 
promptly engaged her. Garrick, now re- 
tired, undertook to prepare her for the 
début; she was the last of his pupils, 
and as such she did him full honor. 

After a month’s study she made her 
first appearance on the stage December 
10, 1776, as Juliet, with Brereton as 
Romeo. Her arch young beauty and 
neat declamation were received with en- 
thusiasm by the audience; Garrick and 
Sheridan were delighted with her play- 
ing. In her autobiography this important 
event is chronicled briefly from the sar- 
torial point of view: 
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My dress was a pale satin, trimmed 
with crépe, richly spangled with silver; 
my head was ornamented with white 
feathers, and my monumental suit for 
the last scene was white satin, and com- 
pletely plain, excepting that I wore a 
veil of the most transparent gauze, which 
fell quite to my feet from the back of my 
head, and a string of beads around my 
waist, to which was suspended a cross 
appropriately fashioned. 

A few weeks later she appeared as 
Statira in Nathaniel Lee’s “Alexander 
the Great,” of which occasion she leaves 
this record: 

My dress was white and blue, made 
after the Persian costume; and, though 
it was then singular on the stage, I wore 
neither a hoop nor powder. My feet were 
bound with sandals, richly ornamented; 
and ‘the whole dress. was picturesque and 
characteristic. 


Then came the réle of Amanda in 
Sheridan’s new comedy, “A Trip to 
Scarborough.” The piece was discov- 
ered by the audience to be an adaptation 
of Vanbrugh’s “Relapse,” and was 
hissed. Mrs. Robinson has something 
more pertinent than usual to say of that 
premiére: : 

I was terrified beyond imagination 
when Mrs, Yates, no longer able to bear 
the hissing of the audience, quitted the 
scene, and left me alone to encounter the 
critic tempest. I stood for some moments 
as if I had been petrified. Mr. Sheridan, 
from the side wing, desired me ‘not to 
quite the boards; the late Duke of Cum- 
berland, from the stage box, bade me 
take courage. ‘It is not you, but the play 

they hiss,’ said his Royal Highness. I 

curtsied; and that curtsey seemed to 

electrify the whole house, for a thunder- 
ing peal of encouraging applause fol- 
lowed. The comedy was suffered to go 
on, and is to this hour a stock play at 
Drury Lane Theatre. 


Celebrity and Fortune 


SHE soon became the favorite of the 
day; she received a large salary, upon 
which her scamp of a husband drew 
freely for his needs at the gaming table, 
and was féted on all sides. She had sud- 
denly attained her ideal, which was 
“celebrity and fortune,” and though 
her autobiography complains of her 
husband’s neglect, it is not certain that 
she really regretted it. Various noble 
and wealthy personages tempted her to 
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leave him, but she clung to her reputa- 
tion for dear life. Sheridan was the only 
man who made an impression upon her ; 
she seems to have been genuinely smit- 
ten with the dramatist, whose attitude 
toward her was only that of the friend 
and adviser. She writes of him in this 
strain: 


He continued to visit me frequently, 
and always gave me the most friendly 
counsel. He knew that I was not proper- 
ly protected by Mr. Robinson, but he was 
too generous to build his gratification 
on the detraction of another. The hap- 
piest moments I then knew were passed 
in the society of this distinguished being. 
He saw me ill-bestowed upon a man who 
neither loved nor valued me; he lamented 
my destiny, but with such delicate pro- 
priety that it consoled while it revealed to 
me the unhappiness of my situation. 


The Prince Appears 


MRS. ROBINSON’S star was on 
the ascendant for several years; then 
the influence of the Prince of Wales di- 
verted it from its orbit of the stage and 
it became a gorgeous comet of adven- 
ture. On November 20, 1779, she made 
her first appearance as Perdita in “A 
Winter’s Tale,” and on December 3 the 
drama was repeated, by royal command. 
George III, who thought that Shake- 
speare was “sad stuff,” nodded sleepily 
in his chair; Queen Charlotte watched 
the performance with rigid austerity; 
but the Prince of Wales, then a spirited 
boy tugging away from the parental 
leading-strings, was transformed by the 
magic wand of romance into Florizel. 

In the green-room before the play, 
“Gentleman” Smith, who was cast for 
Leontes, remarked laughingly to Per- 
dita: 

“By Jove, Mrs. Robinson, you will 
make a conquest of the Prince, for to- 
night you look handsomer than ever.” 

The jest was prophetic; and after the 
performance the entire comapny was in 
an excited flutter of gossip over Mrs. 
Robinson’s great catch. Let Perdita her- 
self tell how the inflammable Prince 
took fire: 

“I hurried through the first scene, 
not without much embarrassment, ow- 
ing to the fixed attention with which the 
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Prince of Wales honored me. Indeed 
some flattering remarks which were 
made by his Royal Highness met my ear 
as I stood near his box, and I was over- 
whelmed with confusion. The Prince’s 
particular attention was observed by 
everyone, and I was again rallied at the 
end of the play. On the last curtsey, the 
royal family condescendingly returned 
a bow to the performers; but just as 
the curtain. was falling, my eyes met 
those of the Prince of Wales; and with 
a look that I never shall forget, he gent- 
ly inclined his head a second time; I 
felt the compliment and blushed my 
gratitude.” 


Florizel’s Flirtation 


AMONG Mrs. Robinson’s_ green- 
room acquaintances was Lord Malden, 
afterwards Earl of Essex, an intimate 
of the Prince. A few days later he 
brought her a note “of more than com- 
mon civility,” signed “Florizel.” She re- 
fused to believe Malden’s assertion 
that it came from the Prince of Wales; 
and soon another missive followed, stat- 
ing that if she were still skeptical of 
Florizel’s identity, she should attend a 
concert in Covent Garden, at which one 
of Handel’s oratorios was to be played, 
for confirmation. Eager for this esca- 
pade, she took a prominent box in the 
balcony, and as soon as she appeared 
the Prince began to flirt with her out- 
rageously, in this manner: 

He held the printed bill before his face, 
and drew his hand across his forehead, 
still fixing his eyes on me. 
fused and knew not what to do. 
husband was with me, and I was fearful 
of his observing what passed. Still the 
Prince continued to make signs, such as 
moving his hand on the edge of the box, 
as if writing; then speaking to the Duke 
of York (then Bishop of Osnaburgh), 
who also looked towards me with partic- 
ular attention. I now observed one of 
the gentlemen in waiting bring the 
Prince a glass of water; before he 
raised it to his lips he looked at me. 


This exchange of soft glances could 
not escape public attention. Mrs. Robin- 
son admits that the incident was re- 
ferred to in the “diurnal prints,” but 
she fails to record the journalistic im- 
pression, which was: 
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A circumstance of rather an embar- 
rassing nature happened at last night’s 
Oratorio. Mrs. R—, decked out in all 
her finery, took care to post herself in 
one of the upper boxes, immediately op- 
posite the Prince’s, and by those airs 
peculiar to herself contrived at last so to 
basilisk a certain heir-apparent that his 
fixed attention to the beautiful object 
above became generally noticed, and soon 
after astonished their Majesties, who, 
not being able to discover the cause, 
seemed at a loss to account for the ex- 
traordinary effect. No sooner, however, 
were they properly informed than a mes- 
senger was instantly sent aloft desiring 
the dart-dealing actress to withdraw, 
which she complied with, though not 
without expressing the utmost chagrin 
at her mortifying removal. 


Lord Malden as Matchmaker 


THE Prince was then in his nine- 
teenth, and Mrs. Robinson in her 
twenty-first year. She would have the 
world believe that on both sides it was 
a case of love at first sight; to her the 
Prince was a hero out of a story-book: 

I was not insensible to all his powers 
of attraction. I thought him one of the 

most amiable of men. There was a 

beautiful ingenuousness in his language, 

a warm and enthusiastic adoration ex- 

pressed in every letter which interested 

and charmed me. 

A heated correspondence ensued; 
letters signed “Florizel’ and “Perdita”’ 
were exchanged almost daily, with Mal- 
den serving as the go-between. She 
would not grant an immediate inter- 
view, as the Prince desired, and his in- 
fatuation was spurred to greater ab- 
surdities by her aloofness. He sent her 
his portrait in miniature, accompanied 
by a heart cut out of paper which had 
the emblems, obverse and reverse, of 
“Je ne change qu’en mourant,” and “Un- 
alterable to my Perdita through life.” 
So the affair went on through the win- 
ter and spring of 1780, Florizel’s pas- 
sion increasing and Perdita’s coyness 
slowly waning. Finally, to demonstrate 
his generous intentions, the Prince in- 
closed in one of his letters a bond for 
20,000 pounds, made payable to her at 
his majority; this guarantee was un- 
sought by her, yet she carefully re- 
frained from returning it. Then the 
climax was at hand. She says: 
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The unbounded assurances of lasting 
affection which I received from his Roy- 
al Highness in many scores of the most 
eloquent letters, the contempt which I 
experienced from my husband, and the 
perpetual labor which I underwent for 
his support, at length began to weary my 
fortitude. Still, I was reluctant to be- 
come the theme of public animadversion, 
and still I remonstrated with my hus- 
band on the unkindness of his conduct. 


The First Interview 


THE first meeting of Perdita and 
Florizel was now arranged, after much 
negotiation. She rejected Malden’s sug- 
gestion that she come to the Prince’s 
rooms dressed as a boy; formality, she 
insisted, should mark the first interview, 
at least. Then the accommodating young 
lord offered his own house in Mayfair, 
but the Prince feared the vigilance of 
his tutors. He was living with his 
younger brother in a lodge by Kew 
Palace, supposedly absorbed in serious 
studies, and a nocturnal appointment in 
the groves of that semi-sylvan retreat 
was at last decided upon. In her de- 
scription of this meeting, Mrs. Robin- 
son becomes rhapsodic: 


At length an evening was fixed for this 
long-dreaded interview. Lord Malden 
and myself dined at the inn on the island 
between Kew an@ Brentford. We waited 
the signal for crossing the river in a boat 
which had been engaged for that pur- 
pose. Heaven can witness how many 
conflicts my agitated heart endured at 
this most important moment! I admired 
the Prince; I felt grateful for his affec- 
tion. He was the most engaging of 
created beings. I had corresponded with 
him during many months, and his elo- 
quent letters, the exquisite sensibility 
which breathed through every line, his 
ardent professions of adoration, had 
combined to shake my feeble resolution. 
The handkerchief was waved from the 
opposite shore; but the-signal was, by 
the dusk of the evening, rendered almost 
imperceptible. Lord Malden took my 
hand, I stepped into the boat, and in a 
few minutes we landed before the iron 
gates of Old Kew Palace. The interview” 
was but for a moment. The Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of York (then 
Bishop of Osnaburgh) were walking in 
the avenue. They hastened to meet us. 
A few words, and those scarcely articu- 
late, were uttered by the Prince, when a 
noise of people approaching from the 
palace startled us. The moon was now 
rising; and the idea of being overheard, 
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or of his Royal Highness being seen out 
at such an unusual hour, terrified the 
whole group. After a few more words of 
the most affectionate nature uttered by 
the Prince, we parted; and Lord Malden 
and I returned to the island. The Prince 
never quitted the avenue, nor the pres- 
ence of the Duke of York, during the 
whole of this short meeting. Alas! my 
friend, if my mind was before influenced 
by esteem, it was now awakened to the 
most enthusiastic admiration. The rank 
of the Prince no longer chilled into awe 
that being who now considered him as 
the lover and the friend. The graces of 
his person, the irresistible sweetness of 
his smile, the tenderness of his melodi- 
ous yet manly voice, will be remembered 
by me till every vision of this changing 
scene shall be forgotten. 


A Hanoverian Lover 


THE place was apt for wooing, in 
spite of the first interruption, and Per- 
dita’s trips across the river became 
more and more frequent. She would 
have us believe that Malden and the 
juvenile bishop were always with them, 
but it may be inferred that they served 
as sentinels rather than chaperons. 
Occasionally Florizel would burst into 
song, like any collegian of to-day: 

He sang with exquisite taste, and the 
tones of his voice, breaking on the si- 
lence of the night, have often appeared to 
my entranced senses like more than mor- 
tal melody. Often have I lamented the 
distance which destiny had placed be- 
tween us. How would my soul have 
idolised such a husband! Alas! how of- 
ten, in the ardent enthusiasm of my scul, 
have I formed the wish that that being 
were mine alone! to whom partial mil- 
lions were to look up for protection. 


Their secrecy did not prevent the at- 
tachment from becoming a_ public 
scandal. It even began to figure in the 
Hanoverian councils of state, for the 
Prince was about to be given a separate 
establishment, and popular opinion of 
his allegiance to a married woman was 
dreaded by George III. After the fur- 
tive amour had gone on for a year, Mrs. 
Robinson retired from the stage, May 
31, 1780, in order that she might more 
fittingly adorn her new station as the 
heir apparent’s favorite. Her husband 
was now utterly cast off, and he accept- 
ed the situation with his usual com- 
plaisance, doubtless secure in the faith 


that through his wife-in-name-only he 
now had access to the royal treasury 
whenever he was pressed by creditors 


Enraptured Indiscretions 


THEN Perdita and Florizel cast cau- 
tion to the winds, appearing together at 
theatres, balls and military reviews with 
enraptured indiscretion. Mrs. Robinson 
proudly recalls one incident in which 
the Prince gave public proof of his 
favor, as follows: 


On the 4th of June, I went, by his de- 
sire, into the Chamberlain’s box at the 
birth-night ball; the distressing observa- 
tion of the circle was drawn toward that 
part of the box in which I sat, by the 
marked and injudicious attentions of his 
Royal Highness. I had not arrived many 
minutes before I witnessed a singular 
species of fashionable coquetry. Pre- 
vious to his Highness’s beginning his 
minuet, I perceived a woman. of high 
rank select from the bouquet which she 
wore two rosebuds, which she gave to 
the Prince, as he afterwards informed 
me, “emblematical of herself and him.” 
I observed his Royal Highness immedi- 
ately beckon to a nobleman, who has 
since formed a part of his establishment, 
and, looking most earnestly at me, whis- 
per a few words, at the same time pre- 
senting to him his newly acquired 
trophy. In a few minutes Lord C—en- 
tered the Chamberlain’s box, and, giving 
the rosebuds into my hands, informed 
me that he was commissioned by the 
Prince to do so. I placed them in my 
bosom, and, I confess, felt proud of the 
power by which I thus publicly mortified 
an exalted rival. 


Perdita was far from being the shy 
and modest violet that she pretends to 
have been in her autobiography; evi- 
dence more reliable than her own, 
shows that she courted stares and 
basked in the attentions of the crowd. 
Notoriety, in fact, was the meat upon 
which her soul fed. In the piquant 
volumes of anecdotes left by Miss 
Laetitia Hawkins, daugher of the liter- 
ary Sir John who was a friend of Dr. 
Johnson, particular attention is paid to 
her amazing repertory of costume, in 
this vivid paragraph: 

When she was to be seen daily in St. 
James’ Street and Pall Mall, even in her 
chariot this variation was striking. To- 
day she was a paysanne, with her straw 
hat tied on the back of her head, looxing 














as if too new to what she passed to know 
what she looked at. Yesterday she, per- 
haps, had been the dressed belle of Hyde 
Park, trimmed, powdered, patched, 
painted to the utmost power of rouge 
and white lead; to-morrow she would be 
the cravatted Amazon of the riding- 
house; but, be she what she might, the 
hats of the fashionable promenaders 
swept the ground as she passed. 


The Bubble Bursts 


THE Prince of Wales reached his 
eighteenth birthday August 12, 1780; 
and on January 1, 1781 he was estab- 
lished in bachelor apartments of his 
own. He was granted this liberty by his 
father on condition that he break off 
with Perdita; he entertained the sug- 
gestion cordially because his fickle heart 
had already been caught by another 
pretty face; and so Perdita’s reign 
neared its end. About six months later 
the blow fell. She had no fair warning ; 
two days after a rendezvous with the 
Prince at Kew, when his love had 
seemed to her “as boundless as it was 
undiminished,” she received a note from 
him announcing that they “must meet 
no more.” 

Poor Perdita’s bubble of iridescent 
fortune burst so suddenly that she could 
hardly believe it. “I call Heaven to wit- 
ness,” she cries, “that I was totally un~ 
conscious why this decision had taken 
place in his Royal Highness’s mind.” 
Her letters asking for an explanation 
remained unanswered. In despair she 
decided upon a personal appeal, and so 
she set out for a journey in her phaéton 
from London to Windsor, where the 
Prince was preparing for a ball in honor 
of his nineteenth birthday. It was a 
trip not without peril; a highwayman 
grasped at her ponies’ reins on Houns- 
low Heath, but she drove on recklessly 
and escaped. When she reached Wind- 
sor she asked for an audience with the 
Prince; but after she had waited for 
hours she received word through a sec- 
retary that he was too busy to be dis- 
turbed. 


A Last Meeting 


SHE consulted with Lord Malden, to 
no avail, except to hear him declare the 
fires that had long smouldered for her 
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in his own bosom; she wrote to the 
Prince again and again, without reply; 
and at last she surrendered to the in- 
evitable and bade her romance fare- 
well. She had a brief after-glow of hope 
when a message came that the Prince 
would see her in the house of Lord 
Malden, but it only illuminated Flori- 
sel’s utter hardness of heart. She says: 


After much hesitation, by the advice 
of Lord Malden, I consented to meet his 
Royal Highness. He accosted me with 
every appearance of tender attachment, 
declaring that he had never for a mo- 
ment ceased to love me, but that I had 
many concealed enemies who were ex- 
erting every effort to undermirie me. We 
passed some hours in the most friendly 
and delightful conversation; and I be- 
gan to flatter myself that all our differ- 
ences were adjusted. But what words 
can express my surprise and chagrin 
when, on meeting his Royal Highness 
the very next day in Hyde Park, he 
turned his head to avoid seeing me, and 
even affected not to know me, 


In this manner Florizel closed the 
book of love with Perdita. The account 
might have been settled in a more grace- 
ful manner ; but the private life of The 
First Gentleman of Europe is a long 
sequence of such broken vows. 


The Price of Peace 


MRS. ROBINSON was now in a 
difficult position. She had given up her 
profession and acquired debts of about 
7,000 pounds through faith in the 
Prince’s constancy. As soon as the news 
of her dismissal got abroad, her credit- 
ors swooped down upon her with ra- 
pacity. She was advised against return- 
ing to the stage on the theory—utterly 
mistaken according to modern examples 
—that the public would not tolerate her 
after the affair with the Prince. Flori- 
gzel’s treasured letters now had negoti- 
able as well as sentimental aspects, and 
she did not have any scruples about 
using them to her advantage. The 
Prince’s royal papa, always dreading a 
scandal, promptly came to time, as this 
letter of his, written to Lord North, 
August 28, 1781, bears witness: 

I am sorry to be obliged to open a sub- 


ject that has long given me much pain, 
but I can rather do it on paper than in 
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conversation; it is a subject of which I 
know you are not ignorant, My eldest son 
got last year into a very improper con- 
nection with an actress and woman of 
indifferent character through the friend- 
ly assistance of Ld. Malden; a multitude 
of letters past [sic], which she has 
threatened to publish unless he, in short, 
bought them of her. He had made her 
very foolish promisses [sic], which, un- 
doubtedly, by her conduct to him she en- 
tirely cancelled. I have thought it right 
to authorize the getting them from her, 
and have employed Lieut.-Col. Hotham, 
on whose discression [sic] I could de- 
pend, to manage this business. He has 
now brought it to a conclusion, and has 
her consent to get these letters on her re- 
ceiving 5,000 pounds, undoubtedly an 
enormous sum; but I wish to get my son 
out of this shameful scrape. I desire you 
will therefore see Lieut.-Col. Hotham 
and settle this with him.’ I am happy at 
being able to say that I never was per- 
sonally engaged in such a transaction, 
which perhaps makes me feel this the 
stronger. 


As Nominated in the Bond 


WITH this price of peace, 5,000 
pounds, Mrs. Robinson’s creditors were 
satisfied ; but what of current expenses? 
The Prince’s bond for 20,000 pounds 
still remained; it had not come to ma- 
turity, but it was a tangible asset. Close- 
fisted George III rebelled at paying its 
face value, and sent a cabinet minister, 
Charles James Fox, to adjust the de- 
mand. The latter undertook the com- 
mission with enthusiasm ; he languished 
at the feet of Mrs. Robinson as an ad- 
mirer for some time; and finally com- 
promised the matter for an annuity of 
500 pounds, one half of which was to 
descend to her daughter after her 


death. So it is apparent that Perdita - 


was an excellent business woman, and 
fared very well from the Prince’s shab- 
by treatment of her, in the long run. 
The old love being off, she was not 
slow in finding a new. Before the bond 
claim had been settled she formed an 
alliance with Colonel Banastre Tarle- 
ton, the cavalry officer who was so much 
cursed by the revolutionists in the 
. southern states of America for his 
brutal military efficiency. This amour, 
which went to the length of joint house- 
keeping, was more permanent than that 
with Florizel; it lasted for almost six- 
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teen years, during which time Mrs. 
Robinson devoted herself assiduously 
and successfully to literary endeavor. 


Histrionic Achievements 


IN proof of Mrs. Robinson’s com- 
prehensive Thespian activity, her list 
of interpretations is worthy of. note: 

Juliet in Shakespeare’s “Romeo and 
Juliet ;” Statira in Nathaniel Lee’s 
“Alexander the Great;”’ Amanda in 
Sheridan’s “A Trip to Scarborough ;” 
Fanny Stirling in Colman and Garrick’s 
“A Clandestine Marriage;” Ophelia in 
Shakespeare’s “Hamlet ;” Lady Anne 
in Shakespeare’s “Richard III;”’ The 
Lady in Milton’s “Comus;” Emily in- 
Hannah Cowley’s “The Runaway;” 
Araminta in Sir John Vanbrugh’s “The 
Confederacy ;” Octavia in Dryden’s 
“All for Love;” Lady Macbeth in 
Shakespeare’s “Macbeth;” Palmira in 
an adaptation of Voltaire’s “Mahomet ;” 
Miss Richly in Mrs. Sheridan’s “The 
Discovery ;” Alinda in Robert Jephson’s 
“The Law of Lombardy ;” Cordelia in 
Shakespeare’s “King Lear ;” Jacintha in 
John Hoadly’s “The Suspicious Hus- 
band ;” Portia in Shakespeare’s “The 
Merchant of Venice ;” Fidelia in Wych- 
erly’s “The Pla Dealer;” Viola in 
Shakespeare’s “Twelfth Night ;” Perdita 
in Shakespeare’s “A Winter’s Tale;” 
Rosalind in Shakespeare’s “As You 
Like it ;” Oriana in George Farquhar’s 
“The Inconstant;” Imogen in Shake- 
speare’s “Cymbeline;” Mrs, Brady in 
Garrick’s “The Irish Widow;” and 
Eliza in “The Miniature Picture.” 

She died December 26, 1800, at the 
age of forty-two, after a long period of 
invalidism. Her deathbed request was 
that “two particular persons” should 
receive locks of her hair; they were, 
presumably, the Prince of Wales and 
Colonel Tarleton. There is no means of 
knowing that her last sentimental wish 
was fulfilled ; but if so, one might spec- 
ulate with some melancholy profit upon 
the Prince’s feelings—provided he had 
any at all—when he inherited that tress 
from his one-time Perdita’s coiffure, se- 
ductive and radiant in the long ago, now 
lifeless and ashen-gray. 
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HALL 


MISS LEVEY, formerly Mrs. George M. Cohan, has, in the past few years, been 


appearing in the European music halls, where she has been unusually successful. 


Recently 


she returned to America to fill an engagement at the Folies Bergere, New York’s novel 


theatre-restaurant, 


HAT could a poor girl do— 
under the circumstances? 

The girl in the case hap- 
pened to be myself. The circum- 
stances were that I found myself in 
Paris, unable to speak or understand 
the language, and filled with an am- 
bition to play in the French theatres. 
Had I been in Paris merely on pleas- 
ure bent, it would have made but lit- 
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tle difference, if any, whether or not 
I knew what the inhabitants were 
talking about. But, as you can read- 
ily see, I did not stand very much 
chance of distinguishing myself as a 
Parisian actress, without some work- 
ing knowledge of the language of the 
land, 

Being an American citizeness, in 
good standing, I decided I would re- 
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verse the procedure one would ordi- 
narily follow under such conditions. 
In other words, I would first secure 
a position, and then learn the lan- 
guage. I would attempt the feat of 
putting the horse before the cart and 
making the combination a_ pulling 
one. 
&h 


On the face of it, it seemed to be a 
rather more simple proposition for all 
concerned than it turned out to be. 
But, as it is popularly supposed to de- 
note mature wisdom to do those 
things that “regular” people hesitate 
to attempt, I went blithely ahead. I 
could not “parlez vous” enough to 
make myself understood even by cab 
drivers, or waiters, and goodness 
knows, they are the most cosmopoli- 
tan of human beings. 

Without more ado, I girded on my 
armor. In my case, this took the form 
of my best and most dazzling attire. 
Then I fared forth to beard the mana- 
gerial lion in his den. The first one I 
encountered, was a nice, little, kind- 
faced, weazened, old gentleman. He 
had the most marvelous facility of ex- 
pression in his hands. Those hands of 
his really were eloquent. The little, 
old gentleman being willing and dis- 
posed to listen, and I, being dread- 
fully in earnest about making him 
understand, did manage to convey 
the idea that it was my dearest wish 
to make my bow to a Parisian audi- 


ence. 
& 


I dilated at length upon my Ameri- 
can experiences. I displayed favorable 
press-notices galore, waxed eloquent, 
pathetic and dramatic, by turns. I 
managed to pour forth all of my care- 
fully thought out story, before the lit- 
tle, old gentleman, who was weaz- 
ened, could get his pantomimic hands 
properly into action, and disturb my 
onslaught. 
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After listening, attentively, with a 
look of owl-like wisdom on his face, 
for about ten minutes, the little, old 
gentleman threw up his hands with 
a gesture of resignation. He pressed 
a button and sent for Jacques, the of- 
ficial interpreter, And all the time I 
thought I was making a bully impres- 
sion upon him, 

I would have you know, at the out- 
set, that Jacques prided himself on 
his wide knowledge of English, But, 
unless you consider a vocabulary con- 
sisting of perhaps fifteen words as 
constituting a first-class equipment 
for a linguist, I am compelled to ad- 
mit that Jacques, as an interpreter, 
was not a howling success. And the 
few words he did know, were 
magnificently nasalized in the pro- 
nouncing. 

Finally, between the three of us, I 
managed to extract from the nice, lit- 
tle old gentleman, an offer for an en- 
gagement, which I spurned at once, 
with a brave show of dignity and 
pride. As a matter of fact, the salary 
involved in the offer, hardly would 
have sufficed to pay laundry bills. I 
was constrained, therefore, regretful- 
ly to decline the munificent offer, with 
thanks. 

The little, nice, old man shrugged 
his amazement at my temerity. He 
was even more amazed when I men- 
tioned my minimum figure. I was 
bowed courteously out of the office, 
gracefully and fluently, the eloquent 
hands playing the biggest part in 
speeding my departure. ~ 

Rebuff number one! Score one for 
France! 

ch 


In Paris there is a. dainty, bijou 
playhouse, which seats, all told, 
about two hundred people. It is 
named the Theatre Michel. Toward 
this toy-like house I began casting 
envious eyes. I managed, after a time, 
to interest some good and influential 











friends in my cause. We secured a 
lease on the theatre for one season 
and I decided I would manage my- 
self. No sooner decided upon, than 
we went ahead and did things, 

M. Guitry, one of France’s most 
prominent dramatists, was commis- 
sioned to write our first piece. It was 
a “revuette,” a fanciful musical play- 
let, dealing with an imaginary coun- 
try, and introducing as characters, the 
personages best known in the stand- 
ard operatic and dramatic world. 

A very popular French actor, by 
name M. De Max, was my leading 
support at the Theatre Michel. He 
proved himself to be an invaluable al- 
ly, as well as a remarkably clever art- 
ist. M. De Max sympathized with me 
in my efforts to secure a foothold on 
his native stage and did everything 
possible to make my path smooth. 

For instance, being unable to speak 
or understand French, I was laboring, 
at the outset, under a terrible handi- 
cap. It became necessary for me to 
have my part spoken into a phono- 
graph, along with the cues for the dif- 
ferent speeches. In this way I studied 
my part. I would start the machine 
going and repeat the part, word by 
word, until I finally memorized it and 
could rattle off the speeches, parrot- 
_ fashion. However, to be candid, I 
did not have the least conception of 
what I was talking about. 

At rehearsals, I would reel it off, 
helter-skelter. It was at such times as 
these, that M. De Max proved his 
value. He struck upon a most novel 
plan to aid me, He arranged to give 
me the necessary cues by means of 
gestures. For instance, once I would 
know it was time for me to speak, by 
noting him wink his eye; again, he 
would arch his eyebrows, incline his 
head or raise his hand in a certain 
way. I finally learned, after a week or 
ten. days, to associate certain 


speeches with each of these panto- 
mimic cues, 
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However, even with the aid of M. 
De Max, there was one word in my 
part that I was never able to pro- 
nounce. It became a veritable bug- 
bear and it seemed to be looming up 
in front of me at all times. This word 
was “unhappy;” and I assure you I 
more than lived up to it in my futile 
efforts to pronounce it. In French the 
word is “malheureux” and it appar- 
ently was going to be an impossible 
feat for me ever to learn to twist my 
tongue properly to enunciate it. It 
does not require a great deal of imag- 
ination to picture the fun I furnished 
for the other members of the com- 
pany. 

ch 


My experience in the Theatre 
Michel convinced me that if I ever 
expected to get anywhere on the 
French stage, I would have to learn 
the language—and that very quickly. 
So, I decided, as a means to this end, 
that I would associate only with | 
French people. 

That this determination was the 
best possible thing I could have done 
was shown immediately in the ease 
and readiness with which I picked up 
the language. My vocabulary shortly 
began to assume an aspect of re- 
spectability, and I felt safe in asking 
for certain things, without feeling 
that the person addressed would con- 
strue my remarks as a bitter reflec- 
tion upon his family, or an insulting 
reference to his personal shortcom- 
ings. 

The venture at the Theatre Michel 
was very successful. It taught me a 
lot of things. Principal among the les- 
sons I learned was that a foreign art- 
ist in France may expect but slight 
professional courtesy from the run of 
his co-workers. There always seems 
to be present a tendency to scorn the 
efforts of the outsider. They look at 
you askance, They seem, to speak 
plainly, to question your right to be 
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there, They regarded me, apparently, 
as a sort of strange bird, with a cer- 
tain daring variety of reckless cour- 
age, in even assuming to pit myself 
alongside their talent. 

If the experiences in my own the- 
atre were somewhat unpleasant, how 
much more so were the experiences 
I encountered when I went on the 
stages of the French Music Halls. 


& 
- 


Any American artist going abroad, 
no matter how great a reputation he 
may have, or how universally recog- 
nized may be his ability in this coun- 
try, immediately discovers that he 
might as well be the rankest sort of 
an amateur for all the good the 
American reputation will do for him. 
He is viewed critically through the 
small end of the glass, 

For the sake of the girls in Ameri- 
ca, who demur at conditions existing 
on this side of the ocean, I would like 
to assure them that they may con- 
sider themselves very well off indeed. 

The girl taking up professional 
work in this country finds the prob- 
lem put squarely up to herself, as to 
whether she is going to take her work 
seriously or merely treat the stage as 
an incident, pleasant or unpleasant, 
as the case may be. 

In Paris, or anywhere on the Con- 
tinent, the girl who undertakes to ap- 
pear on the music hall stage, does not 
enjoy the same status of respectabil- 
ity that her sisters in this country do. 
In Paris, particularly, the music hall 
stage is considered by a certain un- 
pleasant class of women merely as a 
means to enable them to meet people. 
And, naturally, this being so, she is 
not considered at all in the light of a 
legitimate performer. Her fixed earn- 
ing capacity is not nearly so high as it 
is here. Under conditions such as 
these the French music hall girl fails 
in earning that measure of respect 
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and consideration, which every clean 
thinking woman demands as her 
right. 

I myself was affronted with sugges- 
tions when I first applied for engage- 
ments. I laughed at the offer one man- 
ager made me. He remarked, with an 
apologetic gesture, with which they 
always seem to dismiss a subject, that 
I should be glad of the chance to get 
in the company at all—that hundreds 
of women would jump at the oppor- 
tunity. You may be sure that I 
brought my limited knowledge of 
French into play to express my opin- 
ion of him. 

th 


How different this all is from what 
the earnest girl aspirant for stage 
honors in America encounters. Our 
theatrical managers recognize that 
their public wants the best available 
people in the companies, And, this be- 
ing so, a woman’s reputation for any- 
thing but ability and talent does not 
take her very far along in her efforts 
to accomplish results on the stage. 

I only wish that sometimes the 
very people who so loudly decry the 
decadent condition of our stage, could 
get first hand knowledge of the con- 
ditions and treatment in Europe. I 
dare say, if they did have this knowl- 
edge as a basis for comparison, they 
would be a little less ready to con- 
demn so generally that of which they 
know nothing, except what comes to 
them from the glaring headlines of 
the newspapers. 

When I first appeared at the Olym- 
pia, the principal music hall of Paris, 
and announced to the stage manager 
that I was ready to begin rehearsals, 
I was astonished to note the illy-con- 
cealed hostility which my presence 
engendered. The members of the cast 
laughed at my French, snubbed me, 
ridiculed my personal appearance and 
my work, and generally acted in a 
very rude and unpleasant manner. 


























One afternoon, while I was rehears- 
ing my dancing specialty, which was 
to form a principal part of the revue, 
a young woman, a principal in the 
company, stood off to one side of the 
stage and did the most extraordinary 
and uncalled-for things in an effort to 
disconcert me. 

Her principal means of annoyance 
consisted of clucking like a duck, or 
better still, I might say, a goose, and 
a very silly one, too. She also made 
various and sundry observations, 
sotto voce, about my personal appear- 
ance and work. On the program she 
appeared as Mlle. Frugon, and I 
learned she enjoyed a certain local 
reputation for cleverness. 

I stood the annoyance for some 
time, but finally my temper rose to 
the boiling point. During an interval 
in the rehearsal, I took occasion to 
approach her and ask what the trouble 
was. She shrugged her shoulders, 
spread out her hands, and replied: 

“Madamoiselle is annoyed? I am 
sorry. It is regretted. I merely ex- 
press my approval of her marvelous 
grace and skill! La! La!” 

This was said with such sweet 
sarcasm, that I have since thanked my 
lucky stars that I do not belong to the 
Black Hand or the Camorra, I be- 
lieve the tenets of those organizations 
justify homicide under such condi- 
tions. 

But, in all fairness, I must add that 
the directors and other executive of- 
ficers connected with the theatrical 
business in France, are the personifi- 
cation of courtesy and kindliness. The 
difference between France and Amer- 
ica, in this line of work, lies in the 
moral standards, 


} 


The experience I have cited is only 
a sample of the sort of thing the visit- 
ing or foreign artist is “up against.” 
But once you do make good and are a 
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success, then the very people who 
were the most persistent and mean in 
their petty annoyances and attempts 
to handicap you, literally fall upon 
your neck and proceed to flood you 
with physical and verbal adulation. 

After our opening performance at 
the Olympia, who should come visit- 
ing to my dressing-room but Mlle. 
Frugon! She gushed all over me and 
assured me, with many spreadings of 
the arms and hands, and rollings of 
the eyes, of her undying affection 
and regard. In fact, she expressed it 
as her opinion that I was quite the 
most clever person she had ever seen, 
And there you are! 

But how different it is in our own 
America. 

The foreign artist who visits us, is 
received much more generously and 
cordially. Every aid is given the artist 
to succeed, There are few, if any, of 
those petty annoyances I have re- 
ferred to, to hurt and hinder. When 
I went to Paris, in 1907, it was after 
a number of years of work on this 
side. Here I never found any other 
test for advancement than that I could 
do the work for which I was engaged, 
and that I pleased my audiences. But 
it was so vastly different on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 


cd 


While under contract at the Olym- 
pia, I left the company for short en- 
gagements at Berlin and Vienna, In 
Berlin I appeared in the Wintergar- 
ten. This is unquestionably the most 
spacious and largest music hall in the 
world. It formerly was used as a prod- 
uce market. It is so vast in dimen- 
sions and laid out in such a manner, 
that the people sitting off to the sides, 
get only a profile view of the per- 
former on the stage. The ceiling is 
high and the acoustic properties are 
not of the best. 

A single, or individual artist has 
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great difficulty in “making good” in 
The Wintergarten. It is much better 
suited to big animal acts, juggling ag- 
gregations, big spectacles and other 
features that have bulk and size, as 
well as entertaining value. I felt, 
truly, like a peanut on the stage in the 
Wintergarten, and welcomed the end 
of the engagement. Frankly I was not 
a great success in Berlin, and for the 
reasons I have given. The audiences, 
however, were tolerant and liberal 
\ with their applause. 


Sd 


In Vienna, the experience was just 
reversed. I played at the Apollo, a 
beautiful house. I could have re- 
mained at this theatre indefinitely. 
M.. Leo Fall, one of the authors of 
“The Merry Widow,” offered to write 
a piece for me, if I would march forth 
and learn the German language. But 
I must admit I eyed German with con- 
_ siderable respect, remembering my 
struggles with French. 

When it was suggested that I re- 
turn to this country and appear at 
“The Folies Bergere,” I welcomed the 
opportunity. It gave me an opportu- 
nity to renew the ties and friendships 
that I have here. And, better still, it 
gave me an opportunity to appear be- 
fore the public which gave me my first 
encouragement, 

When I came back to this country 
I brought with me Mile. Denarber, a 
young French comedienne, who is 
intensely clever: She is known as 
the French Eva Tanguay. Mlle. Den- 
arber was much afraid she was 
destined to receive the same sort of 
treatment from American artists that 
is doled out to the stranger in her 
own land. That this has not oc- 
curred, is a puzzle to her. 

The audiences in the French and 
other Continental Music Halls vary 
greatly. In Paris, the show is so ar- 
ranged, that the auditor can drop in at 
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any time during a performance, with- 
out feeling he has missed very much. 
The audiences on the other side, do 
not take their amusements as serious- 
ly as we do. They are remarkably 
quick to recognize cleverness or 
talent, and an artist may speedily es- 
tablish herself as a favorite if she ap- 
peals to the regular habitués. In 
Germany and Vienna there is a more 
stolid attitude on the part of audiences 
toward the artist. They are not nearly 
so volatile as the Frenchmen, but they 
enjoy the performances just as much. 


it 


In America, the majority of vaude- 
ville houses cater to the theatre-going 
public, without regard to their appe- 
tites. At least this is so, outside of 
New York’s new house, The Folies 
Bergere. In this theatre the physical 
well-being of the audience, as well as 
the visual and mental, is provided for. 
On the Continent, the thirst of the 
audience is carefully catered to and 
the entertainment is there to be seen, 
quite casually, it would appear at 
times. 

One evening in Paris, I was dining 
with a group of American friends. 
One gentleman in the party, who had 
been in Paris for a month or so, re- 
marked that he failed to “get the hang 
of the way they run their shows.” 

I asked him what he meant by the 
remark and he replied in effect that 


»no matter when you happened to go 


into a French music hall, the per- 
formance always seemed to have just 
begun. 

It may be of interest to note that 
before I went to Paris, I had pre- 
viously several times decided to go to 
England and appear in vaudeville in 
that country. But the salary which I 
was offered did not strike me as being 
particularly fine or commensurate 
with what I had accomplished on this 
side. So, I never did go. 
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But after I had succeeded in es- 
tablishing myself in Paris, I received 
any number of offers, very flattering, 
from England. The salaries they were 
willing to pay me then made the ones 
they offered me when I was still in 
this country, appear very small in- 


deed. 


I did go to England—from Paris. In 
fact, I filled five engagements in one 
year. And each engagement was 
played at a bigger salary figure than 
the one before. I appeared in London 
at the Alhambra, in which it is very 
dificult for a single artist to appear 
successfully. I did a big spectacular 
dance, at the Alhambra, and suc- 
ceeded in packing»the house. 

During a conversation I once had 
with the manager of the Alhambra, 
I took occasion to recall to him that 
I had been perfectly willing to play 
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for him before I ever went to Paris. 
I also mentioned the salary he then 
offered me and compared it with the 
one I was then getting. 

He laughed at me, good naturedly, 
and explained that I had entirely 
changed my status by going to Paris 
—that by getting the Parisian stamp 
on my work, I had added ever so 
many pounds to my drawing power. 

And this is what happens every 
day. The artist who would become 
as well known on the Continent as in 
this country, will do well first to go 
to the land of the Monsieur and the 
Mademoiselle, learn to wear the hair 
a la Parisienne—and pronounce the 
word “malheureux.” Then she will be | 
ready for real conquests. 
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IN THE THEATRIC SKY 


“Twinkle, twinkle foot-light star, 
How we wonder what you are; 
Twixt the powder and the paint, 


There is much that really aint.” 





No. VII—-MARGUERITE 


-™ OOD old Scotch “Maggie” has now 
become Marguerite. She admits it 
herself. But to the folks who know 

her and love her best, she will always 
be just plain “Maggie,” just as Lizzie 
will be Lizzie, and cannot without great 
difficulties become Louise, Elizabeth or 
Eloise. The evolution-of Maggie from 
Margaret and its French derivative 
Marguerite, is easily traced, however, 
and the transition is not great. Not so 
easy is it to find any connecting link 
between Marguerite and Gretchen, yet 
the creator of the most pathetically 
tragic figure in the world’s drama has 


called her by both names, although as 
in the case of Maggie to-day, when he 
speaks of her affectionately, or when he 
permits the other characters in the 
drama to do so, she is Gretchen, and in 
various writings on the subject, Goethe 
seems to make it plain that he thought 
of his heroine as Gretchen, and not by 
the grandiose name of Marguerite by 
which she is known to the world. 


Goethe and Gretchen 


MARGUERITE is perhaps Goethe’s 
greatest creation, or. at least his most 
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remarkable transcription from life. It 
is she who in a large degree is respon- 
sible for the popular survival of the 
Faust legend, she whose fate has made 
a direct appeal to millions of people in 
the theatre and opera house, and it is 
in her fate, which stands as the symbol 
of the anguish of human bereavement, 
that the magnetic powers of the drama 
lie. It may seem to border on hyperbole, 
but even at this risk one dares to ex- 
press the opinion that even Antigone, 
Iphigenia, Ophelia and Imogen must 
yield to her the preference as the most 
pathetic figure in dramatic history. 

And doubtless Goethe realized that it 
was so. Gretchen to him was a favorite 
topic during sixty years of his active 
literary life. He knew the world would 
call her Marguerite, and gave permis- 
sion to do this by writing down that 
name as optional, hut it was Gretchen 
in real life who first opened his eyes 
to great human suffering, and even 
more than the world yet knows, his 
greatest drama was autobiographical, a 
dramatic exposition of his own expe- 
riences; Gretchen was written into the 
work, for she, the lowly maiden who 
had trusted him implicitly and unwisely, 
gave the inspiration. 

There is something about the char- 
acter that appeals not only to the people 
of the world, but to women of the stage 
as well, who change characterization as 
the chameleon changes its skin. Mary 
Garden, as an ultra-modern instance, 
who has achieved fame as Thais, the 
courtesan of Alexandria, Salome the 
bloody Princess of Judea, as Melisande, 
Louise and others, particularly plumes 
herself upon her honors as Marguerite 
and her ability to make her portrait of 
the maiden acceptable to the audiences 
of the world. Emma Calvé, acknowl- 
edged by many critics to be the world’s 
greatest Carmen, aspired likewise to be 
considered the most acceptable Mar- 
guerite of the generation. Likewise in 
the cases of Emma Eames, Nordica, 
Melba and Tetrazzini. Even Ellen Terry 
places Marguerite in the gallery of her 
most loved portraits, although she 
played the part when she was no longer 
able to look anything like the age of the 
tender maiden whom Goethe described. 


ANECDOTAL HISTORIES OF GREAT ROLES 


The Réle and the Actress 


AS IN the case of Juliet, it is unfor- 
tunate that no actress has yet appeared 
who could give the rdle adequate char- 
acterization during those years when 
physical simulation would -have been 
complete. But all women of the world 
seem to recognize something in the 
character that strikes a responsive note 
of sympathy. All stage women at least 
desire the world to believe them capable 
of representing Marguerite’s sorrows, 
And the world is surprisingly tolerant, 
because the character is almost a fetich 
and in this as in few others, much de- 
linquency is forgiven. 

I have seen stout German frauen of 
forty-odd years singing or acting the 
part without the customary -ripple of 
laughter from the audience that usually 
follows such an exhibition. When the 
ropes broke and Marguerite, accom- 
panied by the angels, came. tumbling out 
of Paradise to the cold, hard stage in a 
Butte, Montana, theatre a few years 
ago, the audience held itself in almost a 
reverent mood, so intent was the inter- 
est in Marguerite’s doom. Goethe him- 
self, wishing to make this episode of 
the drama plain, provides in the stage 
directions after Mephisto says Mar- 
guerite is now being judged, that a 
chorus of angels shall chant back “is 
saved,” leaving no doubt of the matter 
in the minds of auditors. Although - 
Frederici, a popular basso, fell through 
a trap-door and broke his neck during a 
performance at Melbourne, Australia, 
April 13, 1888, a chronicler of the event 
notes that momentarily the audience 
took it as a stroke of “divine justice” 
for the infamous part he had played as 
Mephisto, in alluring the innocent Mar- 
guerite to her miserable doom. 

It seems quite likely that Goethe 
named the character Marguerite for 
dramatic purposes, for he liked the 
music of words and played so beauti- 
fully upon the instrument of language 
that Beethoven said he could not hear 
Goethe’s poems read without expe- 
riencing an immediate desire to com- 
pose. There was, and still is, no doubt, 
a certain fascination in the name, but 
Gretchen was selected to suit the au- 
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thor’s own caprices. As before hinted, 
the name is for Gretchen of Frankfurt, 
sister of one of his profligate com- 
panions. 


The Real Marguerite 


HE WRITES much of her in 
“Dichtung und Wahrheit’ and paints 
the idealized portrait of a sweetheart 
who existed merely in his imagina- 
tion, for Gretchen at best was a com- 
mon person who could have made 
only a temporary appeal to him, 
and might never have been immortal- 
ized by his pen had he not been 
an impressionable youth and at just that 
time of life particularly susceptible to a 
passion which he thought to be love. His 
awakening from the dream caused him 
great suffering and remorse. He could 
neither eat nor sleep and was threatened 
with serious illness, but time appears to 
have cured him and he was soon again 
the gallant, although under twenty 
years of age, and had many succeeding 
affairs of the heart before he reached 
his majority. 

In his old age, however, when review- 
ing the incidents of his life and those 
things that had made a deep impression, 
he perhaps exaggerated the importance 
of the affair with Gretchen, but in doing 
so, he seemed purposely to give unmis- 
takable suggestions that she inspired 
his greatest literary creation. For in- 
stance, “when the congregation left the 
church, I did not venture to accost her, 
much less to accompany her, and was 
perfectly delighted if she seemed to 
have returned my greeting with a nod.” 
This seems conclusively to have fore- 
casted the scene where Faust accosts 
Gretchen as she is returning from 
church—one of the most beautiful and 
effective scenes in the entire drama. 

Again, when Goethe called upon the 
girl at Frankfurt, he found her spinning 
and relates how he replied to her simple 
questionings—how hearing things about 
the great world in which he moved, she 
looked up to him as a lord of creation 
very much as the heroine looked up to 
the hero in the garden scenes of 
“Faust.” 

At any rate, the mind of the poet at 
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this time must have been deeply stirred 
by this phase of life and its remorseful 
tragedies, In at least four of his works 
of this period, the wretchedness of the 
deceived girl is noticeable and becomes 
one of the pivots on which his tragedies 
revolve. The experience of Marguerite 
was most pathetic of all, and it was the 
manner in which her ruin was accom- 
plished that did more than anything 
else, no doubt, to revive the Faust 
legend to wide popularity, for previous 
to the time he took the story in hand, it 
had depended upon magic and super- 
human powers for its “draw.” 


The Faust Legend 


IN “CLAVIGO,” Marie dies of a 
broken heart, while her worthless lover 
is killed by her brother, In “Goetz von 
Berlichingen,” the tragedy falls on the 
perfidious lover, who is poisoned, leav- 
ing the heroine to get a better husband. 
In “Egmont,” he remains faithful to the 
girl, but after sacrificing her honor, 
there is no other course for her but to 
follow him to voluntary death. In 
“Faust,” Marguerite is the sole victim 
of the tragic pathos, except for a pass- 
ing remorse when her lover visits her 
on her deathbed in prison. Later in an- 
other part, Goethe permitted Faust to 
pass on to other loves, after Marguerite 
lies in her grave, finally giving him the 
fair Helen of Troy as his sweetheart 
when he visits Greece. ; 

Modern criticism has attacked the 
ethics of “Faust” because the poet 
makes no ample reparation for his hero- 
ine’s sorrow. A recent writer goes so 
far as to desire that audiences may see 
in the “apotheosis” Marguerite clasping . 
her drowned infant in her arms, both 
of them waiting in Paradise for the man 
who was responsible. This naturally 
seems ridiculous, but it is no more so 
than things which have actually trans- 
pired during the enactment of the Faust 
tragedy. 

As before stated, there are few 
themes outside of those in Holy Writ 
which have so persisted in finding their 
way into the theatre. The Faust story 
was nearly two centuries old when 
Goethe took it in hand for “adaptation.” 
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It had become exceedingly crude, how- 
ever, and was even threatened with ex- 
tinction, when revived by Lessing, who 
went so far as to begin a drama upon it 
himself—which, however, never saw the 
light, although it must have served to 
quicken the interest of Goethe, who was 
first attracted to it as a mere boy by 
witnessing the puppet plays in which it 
was a popular subject. 


Goethe Introduces the Heroine 


USUALLY it is declared that the in- 
troduction of the heroine was first ac- 
complished by Goethe, but while this is 
true in effect, it is not altogether so in 
fact. Until he brought Marguerite into 
the story, the woman was of no conse- 
quence, and no such thing as a sympa- 
thetic appeal in the work was dreamed 
of. It was all a “morality,” a lesson for 
men who dabbled in magic and held 
communication with the devil. There is 
still the possibility that Gretchen herself 
did not inspire the scenes that bear her 
name, that a footnote in one of the old 
Faust books did, for the edition re- 
ferred to was in circulation in Goethe’s 
boyhood, and being an investigator into 
black arts and necromancy as a youth, 
he no doubt saw the passage referred to. 

Scholars now agree that a real Dr. 
Faustus lived, and that he died about 
the year 1540. He went about Germany 
calling himself “philosophus philosopho- 
rum,” was a charlatan, cheat, fortune- 
teller, magical-healer, and practitioner 
of the black arts. There are several au- 
thentic references to him and his deeds 
in contemporary writings, and it is also 
certain that he enjoyed fame and wide- 
spread ill-repute during his lifetime. As 
a result of the- gossip occasioned by his 
deeds, all sorts of rumors were circu- 
lated concerning him. It was an age of 
magic and he was naturally accused of 
having sold his soul to the devil. After 
his death the various legends were col- 
lected into a running narrative, prob- 
ably by a Lutheran minister, and pub- 
lished at Frankfurt, only five copies of 
the book being known to exist at the 
present day. 

“Resist the devil and he will flee from 
you” was printed on the outer cover, 
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and the inscription conveys the nature 
of the book itself. It was very popular 
from the start, however, and many edi- 
tions quickly followed. In one of these 
by C. N. Pfitzer, a Niirnberg physician, 
a footnote appeared telling the story of 
a young student who fell in love with a 
girl Amee, won her favor with jewels 
and other costly presents, dishonored 
her, and made his escape. The girl gave 
birth to a child which, with the assist- 
ance of her maid, she killed. Two years 
later the crime was discovered and 
Amee and the maid were beheaded, 
while the girl’s mother was banished for 
not taking better care of her daughter. 


Other Origins 


THE similarity of this tale to the af- 
fair between Faust and Marguerite is 
startling, even to the jewel-case left in 
the garden, although it was not a part 
of the Faust legend at all and was add- 
ed by Pfitzer merely as a parallel to 
Faust’s youthful profligacy. 

Then there is still another possible 
“origin” for the story and that is to be 
found in another chapter of the life of 
Goethe himself, irrespective of Gretchen 
of Frankfurt. There is a strangely ac- 
cusing letter extant, written by the poet, 
and in which he tells, or at least hints 
at the cause of his own remorse and the 
theme of seduction which then occupied 
his mind. When at Leipzig, Goethe fell 
out with the people and students of his 
own stratum of life, and drifted into 
Auerbach’s Hof—which he immortal- 
ized in “Faust”—with his friend 
Behrisch, a cynical person eleven years 
his senior. In the letter referred to, he 
writes to Behrisch imagining himself 
playing exactly the same part towards a 
virtuous girl that Faust later was to 
play towards Gretchen. 

The Faust books were translated in- 
to English in 1590, and typically Ger- 
man as the theme is, it was the work 
of an English dramatist, Christopher 
Marlowe (whose name was adopted by 
Julia Marlowe when she decided to 
abandon her own name of Sarah Frost) 
that first attracted wide attention on the 
German stage as a strictly legitimate 
drama. Marlowe’s work followed the 
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legend ‘closely and was the simple story 
’ 6fman’s sin and his damnation. It gave 
“the-Faust theme a new vogue, being 
*eattied into Germany by English actors. 
“Orne*of: the earliest, perhaps the first 
performance, took place at Dresden in 
41626. Audiences liked it, but considered 
#t tod serious, as one may easily imagine 
swotild:have been the case, after reading 
®i€ to-day. The crowd wanted its clown 
‘iscenes+“which it is interesting to note 
“inthis - connection, Shakespeare was 
‘wise enough to write into most of his 


» plays. 


*“The Element of Comedy 


“FAUST” and clowns seem incon- 
gruous to-day, yet no more so perhaps 
than to recall that Shylock was original- 

«ly.a- hilariously funny person on the 
stage..And the seventeenth and eight- 
-eenth century craving for the clown 
was.no more incongruous than the de- 

mand .for the ballet which Richard 
Wagener found at the Paris Opera when 
he.-made the production of “Tann- 
hatiser” which ended so disastrously, 
despite all his concessions to the taste 
of: the. period. 

Our «knowledge of “Faust” in the 
seventeenth century is scant, but evi- 
- dence is plentiful that in the eighteenth 
century. the work had degenerated into 
an -extravaganza in which the Faust 
theme was retained as a thread upon 
--which: to hang the story of a play; but 
its action gave opportunity for all sorts 
of “fooling deviltry,” and from contem- 
porary accounts it seems likely that 
what we know as “guying” was heartily 
approved by the audience. The leading 
character was not Faust nor Marguerite, 
but the chief ‘clown, called Crispin, 
Casper, Hans Wurst and other names. 

A Frankfurt performance in 1767 
was advertised as “a grand machine 
comedy” with a “grand display of fire- 
works representing hell.” The original 
legend made Faust a young man, but 
he gradually became a doddering old 
chap on the stage and Goethe introduced 
him in this manner and gave him a love 
potion to renew his youth and to account 
for his conduct towards Gretchen. The 
artists of the world have likewise over- 
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looked the fact apparently, that the real 
Faust did the things that made him in- 
famous and celebrated, shortly after 
leaving the university. Rembrandt, as 
usual, was guilty of an anachronism, 
overlooking the matter of age and paint- 
ing his hero according to the popular 
conception, 

The coarse jesting accompanying the 
enactment of the drama gradually fell 
into evil repute with the better classes, 
as before noted, and for a time the arti- 
ficial drama of France became the model 
upon which the German plays were 
built. 

Goethe once wrote that he had the 
“conception” of his “Faust” before he 
was twenty years of age. Just what this 
plan consisted of and whether or not it 
included the scenes with Marguerite is 
not just plain, for the “conception” was 
debated in his mind during a period ex- 
tending over sixty years. 


Notable Productions of the Drama 


WHETHER or not is was primarily 
a drama for the stage, or intended for 
the library, is a question upon which the 
author offers conflicting opinion, He 
made several rather unsuccessful at- 
tempts to produce it himself at Weimar, 
but found as other producers have since 
found, that players were unable to rep- 
resent anything like the whole depth 
and fullness of such figures as the hero 
and Marguerite. After he had failed in 
the matter, however, others undertook 
the task for him and' succeeded—for 
the same reasons perhaps, that musical 
works are often performed more intelli- 
gently under capable directors than 
when the composer himself holds the 
baton. / 

Prince Radziwill made a fragmentary 
version with music, which was per- 
formed before the court at Berlin in 
1819, and which must stand on record 
as the first dramatic and operatic per- 
formance of the great work. A public 
performance of this and other frag- 
ments was given at Breslau in 1820. 
In 1829 a performance of the entire 
work was given in Brunswick under 
the direction of August Klingemann, 
but the real premiére, at least that 


























accepted by biographers and historians 
as such, occurred in the same year 
at Weimar, as a celebration of 
Goethe’s eightieth birthday; and to 
Karoline Lorzing belongs the distinc- 
tion of having been the first of profes- 
sional actresses to appear as Marguer- 
ite. A contemporary describes her per- 
formance in glowing words of praise, 
but it was perhaps the role, rather than 
the acting of it that prompted this 
eulogy. 

The entire “Faust,” first and second 
parts, was performed at Weimar in 
1875 and it is now in the répertoire of 
the leading theatres of. Germany. There 
is nothing in the second part, however, 
that can compare to the dramatic appeal 
of Marguerite. As soon as its adapta- 
bility to the stage was recognized, trans- 
lations and adaptations appeared in 
many countries and,acting versions were 
prepared with great speed. Over fifty 
English translations alone have been 
made. 


Early Operas Based on “Faust” 


THE theme of Marguerite’s love has 
always had a peculiar fascination for 
composers of opera and many attempts 
were made to write music that would 
either “carry” the drama, or be carried 
by it, before Gounod, the Frenchman, 
wrote the score that was destined to 
mark another era in the development of 
“Faust” as Goethe’s verston had done 
thirty years before. Spohr wrote an 
opera based on the legend in 1810; 
Prince Radziwill’s similar attempt has 
already been cited; and Mlle. Bertin, 
sister of the founder of the Journal des 
Débats, wrote a score that was pro- 
duced at the Thédtre des Italiens in 
Paris in 1831, but it is now forgotten. 
Beethoven sometimes mentioned the fact 
that he would like to crown his career 
with an opera based on the drama, but 
he.never did so. Rossini expressed a 
willingness to match his talents with 
Goethe’s and Alexandre Dumas was 
ready to prepare the libretto, but their 
anticipated plans were never realized. 
Robert Schumann caught the mysticism 
of the work and many pages of his score 
are beautiful, but he whirled off into 
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eccentricity which made his work im- 
possible for the stage. 

In the meantime, however, so many 
adaptations and acting versions were ap- 
pearing in foreign countries that the 
drama of Goethe at times became almost 
unrecognizable. ‘Faustus,” a romantic 
drama in three acts by D. Soane and D. 
Terry was performed at London about- 
1840, the character of Marguerite bear- 
ing the name of Rosalia. Caroline Rank- 
ley appeared as the heroine in “Faust, 
or The Demon of the Drachenfels” in 
1842. The same’ year a version of 
“Faust” was seen in New York with 
Wallack in the title rdle. In 1850, Michel 
Carré presented Rose Cheri as Mar- 
guerite at the Gymnase in Paris, in a 
version of his own called “Faust et Mar- 
guerite.” T. W, Robertson made a 
translation of it for the English stage in 
which Carlotta and Rose Leclercq ap- 
peared as the heroine. Shortly after- 
wards Clara Denman played the part. 
Mrs. Charles Matthews and Mrs. Her- 
man Vezier appeared in London in 
“Faust, or The Fate of Margaret.” Mrs. 
H. Gordon appeared as Gretchen in a 
travesty called “Faust and Marguerite, 
or The Devil’s Draught.” 


Burlesques and Adaptations 


“FAUST, or Marguerite’s Mangle,” 
bears the date of 1867 and was per- 
formed in London that year. A bur- 
lesque, “Very Little Faust and More 
Mephistopheles” by F. C. Burnand was 
done in 1869 and “Little Faust” by 
H. B. Farnie in 1870, “Faust and Mar- 
guerite,’ a pantomime, was performed 
in London in 1873. Other titles of suc- 
ceeding works are: “Little Doctor 
Faust,” by H. J. Byron; “Gretchen” by 
W. S. Gilbert, 1879; “Faust in Three 
Flashes,” by W. A. Langstone and J. J. 
Blond; ‘Dr. Faust and His Mar- 
guerite,” 1885, and “Faust in Forty 
Minutes,” by Fred Locke, 1885. 

In 1885, W. G. Wills prepared a ver- 
sion of the drama for Henry Irving in 
which Ellen Terry appeared as Mar- 
auerite. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales attended the premiére, which was 
made a gala event, and the piece ran 
all that season and the following year. 
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It was revived by Irving in 1888 and for 
the fourth time in 1894. In 1898 the 
production was burned in storage, but a 
new one was built for the revival of 
1898 and the season of 1902, when Miss 
Cecilia Loftus appeared as the heroine. 
Irving played in it exactly 792 times to 
total receipts of over $1,250,000—ac- 
cording to Mr. Bram Stoker who was 
associated with him during the greater 
part of the period. 

The effect of Irving’s production was 
electric. While the piece was running 
the first time in London, every edition 
of “Faust” in England was said to have 
been sold. Heavy volumes such as 
Anster’s, which had become dusty on 
booksellers’ shelves, were cleared out, 
while new editions could not be printed 
fast enough. Mr. Stoker estimates that 
fully 100,000 copies of the play were 
sold in England during the first run. 
Irving brought the piece to America 
with Miss Terry and at Boston they 
played to the largest house on record in 
this country up to that time, $4,582. 

Marie Linden appeared as Marguerite 
in London in 1886 and the same year 
George Lash Gordon wrote a burlesque 
called “Faust and Company,” which had 
a vogue, followed by “Faust Up To 
Date” by George R. Sims in 1888 with 
Florence St. John as Marguerite. Violet 
West played the part in “Faust and 
Margaret” by Bryan Daly and C. N. 
Somerset. 


Collaboration of Barbier and Gounod 


HECTOR BERLIOZ wrote an opera, 
“Damnation de Faust” which is still 
admired by many, but it failed to give 
the prominence to the heroine, who was 
the important. feature of the story in 
the public mind, and the opera has re- 
mained of lesser consideration in view 
of Gounod’s work. Arrigi Boito wrote 
the text and music of “Mefistofele,’ 
following the lines of Gounod’s “Faust,” 
except that after the death of Marguer- 
ite—-where the Faust drama ends so far 
as audiences are concerned—he takes the 
hero to Greece and shows him violent- 
ly in love with Helen. This work was 
first performed at La Scala at Milan in 
1868 and was to have been called 


“Faust” had not Gounod previously 
claimed the title and apparently satis- 
fied music-lovers for all time with his 
score, 

Before he composed “Faust,” Gou- 
nod was known as “a distinguished 
musician ;” afterwards as “a man of 
genius, an illustrious master.” A happy 
friendship was responsible in many 
ways for the masterpiece, for Gounod, 
like so many other composers, had seen 
much of his work go down to defeat 
because of poor librettos. When he 
was thirty years of age, he had the good 
fortune to meet Jules Barbier, a poet 
three years younger than himself, who 
had attained a local celebrity for his 
work in the papers and magazines and 
whose five-act drama had been per- 
formed at the Thédtre Francais. They 
became great friends almost immediate- 
ly, and there was much in each that 
fired the enthusiasm of the other. 

One day, when walking near the 
Porte St. Martin, Gounod met’ Barbier, 
who suggested to him the idea of an 
opera based on Goethe’s “Faust.” He 
outlined the scenes as he had arranged 
them, placing particular emphasis on the 
“Gretchen scenes”—those concerning 
the love of Faust and Marguerite. Bar- 
bier had already submitted the idea to 
Meyerbeer, who was the reigning music- 
al deity of the hour, but that composer 
had indignantly refused to consider the 
matter. He was one of the men to whom 
Goethe’s great work was a thing as 
sacred as the Holy Grail; he regretted 
the liberties that were being taken with 
it by other men and he flatly stated that 
he did not purpose to have his name 
linked with the desecrators in any way. 


The Making of the Faust Music 


BARBJER went to Michel Carré, 
whose “Faust et Marguerite’ had been 
done with success at the Gymnase, but 
he replied that he had once tempted the 
fates by his boldness in this matter and 
didn’t care to risk anything like it again. 
In fact, he was extremely doubtful of 
the success of “Faust” as an opera. 

Gounod, however, immediately ap- 
proved of the idea and quickly began 
work upon his score. Years afterwards, 
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he referred to those days as “my honey- 
moon—years as happily spent as at a 
marriage feast.” But there were gloomy 
days ahead. It was one thing to compose 
a great work and quite another to find 
a manager willing to produce it. Many 
of the men to whom it was submitted 
declared that a love story like that of 


Faust and Marguerite was out of date- 


—not the kind of thing the public cared 
to see. Alphonse Royer, director of the 
Imperial Academy of Music, better 
known as the Paris Opera, declined it 
because it was “not stagey enough.” 
The manager of the Thédtre Lyrique, 
however, decided to risk the production 
and assigned the role of Marguerite to 
the popular Madam Ugalde, who had 
just scored a big success in “Zampa.” 
Before the opera was ready, however, 
a dramatic version of “Faust” by Den- 
nery was put on at«the Théatre Port St. 
Martin with the celebrated Frederic 
Lemaitre in the titular rdle and as this 
proved to be something of a failure, it 
seemed to show the attitude of the pub- 
lic, and the director who had accepted 
Gounod’s opera, suffered from what is 
now known as “cold feet.” 

’ And still another obstacle arose. The 
wife of the manager, Madam Miolhan 
Carvalho, took a fancy to the part of 
Marguerite and was determined to sing 
it before any other woman attempted it, 
although she had previously been known 
merely as a singer in comic operas and 
had a voice described by a contemporary 
critic as “a thin, shrill soprano.” A simi- 
lar condition obtained in regard to the 
operatic version of “Monna Vanna,” a 
short time ago, when Maurice Maeter- 
linck stipulated that it should not be 
sung at the Paris Opera unless his wife, 
Georgette LeBlanc, a dramatic actress, 
was permitted to sing the principal rdle 
—an absurdity and impossibility. 


Production of the Opera 


AS USUAL in such cases, Madam 
Carvalho had her way and she had the 
distinction of creating the part which 
was later to become the favorite of the 
world’s great prime donne. It has 
often been written that Marguerite’s 
“Jewel Song’ was written specially 





for her, but on the contrary, she found 
fault with it and begged the composer 
to permit her to omit it on the grounds 
that her personal success with the cele- 
brated aria would not compensate for 
the severe strain on her voice. 

She sang it, however, and this and 
other details of her rendition were a 
surprise even to her friends, “Faust” 
was not exactly a failure, ‘but it was 
not a success and was “forced” for 
severa' weeks. After fifty-seven per- 
formances, Carvalho failed and: his the- 
atre was closed. The Opera Comique 
declined to have anything to do with 
Mme. Carvalho and would not consider 
a production of the opera. In the mean- 
time, the authors had sought a publisher, 
and after some difficulty in finding any- 
one willing to assume the risk, sold the 
publication rights to M. Choudens for 
about $2,000. He was a young man and 
his action was not approved by his 
elders, being considered a rash experi- 
ment, but inside of thirty years he ad- 
mitted to have made over 3,000,000 
francs on his investment, or something 
like 1,000 per cent. 

Naturally Choudens had faith in the 
enterprise and he decided when further 
Paris productions seemed, impossible, to 
take “Faust,” Madam Carvalho and the 
composer on a tour of Europe. In Ger- 
many the work scored an immediate 
and triumphant success, so that—just 
as “Carmen” came back from Italy in a 
blaze of glory—Paris that had declined 
to accept “Faust,” was forced to do so, 
and it came victorious to the Théatre 
Lyrique to run 321 performances. 


Making a Doctor out of Mephisto 


PRECISELY ten years after the 
premiére at that theatre, it was accepted 
by the Academy of. Music, where prac- 
tically another premiére took place, for 
Gounod had written additional ballet 
music and the production cost $30,000, 
an amount which the director said he 
would not have felt warranted in ex- 
pending upon any other work. Imme- 
diately it became one of the most popu- 
lar of all French operas. The statement 
was made January 25, 1908, that 
“Faust” had been produced 1,300 times 
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in Paris alone. Gounod had expressed 
the wish to be present at the one-thou- 
sandth performance, which took place 
in 1894, but he died in 1893, not until 
after he had fully realized, however, the 
popularity of his work and the place it 
was destined to occupy in public esteem. 

He used to relate many interesting 
anecdotes in connection with the work. 
One of his favorites was to show a 
letter written to him by a prominent 
ecclesiastic in Rome. When the Italian 
capital was a pontifical city, “Faust” 
was not permitted on the stage on ac- 
count of the appearance of the devil. 
The priest wrote to inquire if Gounod 
could not arrange for a Roman produc- 
tion by a change in the character of 
Satan, “for instance, making Mephisto 
a doctor instead of the devil.” 

Clara Louise Kellogg was the first 
prominent siriger to assume the role of 
Marguerite in Gounod’s “Faust” in 
America. She appeared at the Acad- 
emy of Music in 1863, creating a sen- 
sational. success, to be followed by 
Emma Abbot, Fatima Diard, Eloise 
Morgan, Madam Albani, Emma Eames, 


who sang the part in Paris before 


America, Lillian Nordica, Melba, 
Phoebe Strakosch, Calvé, Grace Van 
Studdiford, Suzanne Adams, and scores 
of other less important soprano prime 
donne. 

Among American productions of the 
drama, perhaps Lewis Morrison’s at- 
tained greatest popularity. Florence 
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Roberts, his wife, was the best Mar- 
guerite he ever had, and he retained 
enough of the story of Goethe to com- 
mandeattention, although in later years 
he showed a tendency to care more for 
the spectacular features, making Me- 
fhisto the star part—which it was never 
intended to be—and thus throwing the 
drama out of balance. Von Possart, 
the famous German tragedian, acted 
Mephisto in “Faust” in America in 1888 
and during subsequent visits. J. Comyns 
Carr and Stephen Philipps made an 
adaptation of the drama for Beerbohm, 
now Sir Herbert Tree. 


Bernhardt to Play the Devil 


JUST now, both Maeterlinck and 
Rostand have announced their inten- 
tion to offer versions of the legend with 
scenes frankly borrowed from Goethe. 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt is negotiating 
for the Rostand work, but announces 
that she will assign the part of Mar- 
guerite to some other player and her- 
self appear as Mephistopheles! This is 
quite in accordance with her whimsical 
temperament and not wholly without 
precedent, as popularly believed, for 
women of the stage have achieved a 
certain success in such parts as Brutus, 
Shylock, Mare Antony, Cardinal Wol- 
sey, Henry VIII and even Richard III 
—any one of which is about as far re- 
moved from the idea of the “eternal 
feminine” as even the Prince of Hades. 
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HERES OF THE FRIARS 














THE FRIARS is a New York Club the membership of which is composed of actors, 
dramatists, agents, managers and newspaper men associated with the business of theat- 


ricals. 


During June of this year a big company of Friars went on a Frolic to many of 


the larger cities where performances were given for the benefit of the proposed new 


clubhouse. 


Mr. Pollock, being one of the most prominent members of the Club, lets his 


review of the Frolic performance lead his department this month. 


T CERTAINLY was “some tour.” 
Nineteen performances in thir- 
teen days, with a parade in ev- 

ery city visited, and the cities spread 
across an area of more than two thou- 
sand miles. When it was all over but 
the shouting, William Collier, leaning 
on his stick before a “scene in one” 
at the Globe Theatre, was asked by 
George Cohan how he had enjoyed 
the trip. 

“Fine!” replied Mr. Collier. “I can 

almost stand without the cane.” 

Just before that, Raymond Hitch- 

cock had volunteered the information 
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that “to-morrow morning I’m going 
to my tailor’s and be dry cleaned.” 
This, of course, was at the wind-up 
of “The Friars’ Frolic—1g11.” The 
tour in question was the first ever un- 
dertaken by that young club, and it 
netted about seventy-five thousand 
dollars. Moreover, it gave New York, 
and your humble servant, something 
to talk about in the dullest June that 
ever brought romances to a head and 
“summer snaps” to Broadway. The 
Friars frolicked twice in town, open- 
ing May 28th, at the New Amster- 
dam, closing June oth, at the Globe. 
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‘ Both shows were attended by the 

world and his wife, together with sun- 
dry friends and relatives. All the 
Friars who weren’t on the stage were 
in the auditorium, while notables 
from every walk of life, and from 
some of its bridle paths, strolled up 
and down the aisles. A. L. Erlanger 
sat in a box, giving his justly cele- 
brated imitation of Napoleon, and 
“Flo” Ziegfeld, husband of Anna 
Held and manager of the calendarial 
Follies, sat behind Henry B. Harris, 
to whom, by the way, Interlocutor 
Sam H. Harris referred as “my 
brother Hank.” “Diamond Jim” 
Brady was in the first row, and so 
was “Jerry” Siegel. Ethel Levey ran 
over from the Folies Bergere, and re- 
mained until after the appearance of 
her one-time husband, George Cohan. 
Harrison Fisher, and Archie Gunn, 
and Harry B. Smith, and Eugene 
Walter were among those present. So 
were—oh, well, everybody who was 
anybody and could beg, borrow or 
steal three dollars. 

The curtain rose on the convention- 
al “minstrel first part,’ with Fred 
Niblo as interlocutor, Tom Lewis as 
bones, and Harry Kelly, who starred 
last season in “The Deacon and the 
Lady,” as tambo. The blackground 
was composed principally of Friars 
whose regular job heretofore has been 
exploiting the merits of other play- 
ers, Evidently, blowing the trumpet 
for stars and chorus girls is excellent 
vocal training, for these press-agents 
did choral work of the first order. 
You should have heard “Jack” Welch, 
who directs the affairs of Cohan & 
Harris and who recently lent his 
name to a popular cocktail, “harmo- 
nizing” with Francis X. Hope, man- 
ager of Adelaide Thurston, and Wal- 
ter J. Moore, whose musical educa- 
tion was acquired in the lithograph 
printing business. 

Mr. Niblo’s “Gentlemen, be seated” 
was lost in a roar of applause. Almost 
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everything that was said or sung in 
the first five minutes of the perform- 
ance came to nothing in the same 
way. How that audience did enjoy it- 
self! When Mr. Kelly, who had mis- 
laid his voice en tour, inquired in a 
hoarse whisper what was the differ- 
ence between a horse and a ham 
sandwich, explaining afterward that 
neither of them could climb a tree, 
“Diamond Jim” Brady laughed until 
Sidney Harris, in the box office, 
swore New York had been visited by 
the earthquake that shook down the 
barracks in the City of Mexico. And 
then Mr. Kelly wanted to know when 
George Washington took his first car- 
riage ride. Oh, it was too funny! 
“When did George Washington take 
his first carriage ride, Mr. Kelly?” 
“When he took a hack at the cherry 
tree.” You’ve heard. it before? Never | 
mind! So had the rest of us, but, 
goodness me, we just screamed! 

After Emmet Corrigan, who was 
the western hold-up man in “The 
Deep Purple,” but didn’t look it in his 
dress clothes, had introduced Ray- 
mond Hitchcock and Richard Carle, 
Irving Berlin sang a song about a col- 
ored virtuoso who could “make an up- 
right sound like a baby grand.” Last 
time I heard that song it was an hour 
old, and Mr. Berlin played it twenty- 
one times for Vincent Bryan and 
Rennold Wolf and me in the parlor 
of Young’s Hotel in Atlantic City. He 
would have played it oftener, but it 
was four o’clock in the morning and 
the gentleman whose room abutted 
the parlor aforesaid was a_ stock 
broker who didn’t like music, That, 
however, as Rudyard Kipling, and 
thousands of other people, have re- 
marked, is another story. 

When the song was over, Mr. 
Hitchcock asked the name of the 
singer. “Irving Berlin,” said Mr. Cor- 
rigan. “Not where he lives,” pro- 
tested Mr. Hitchcock; “his name!” 
Following which, The Man Who 




















Owns Broadway inquired: “Have you 
heard about the two holes in the 
ground?” 

Mr. Corrigan had not, 

“Well! Well!” 

You don’t get it? 

Two holes in the ground. Well! 
We— Never mind! You’d have 
howled if you’d heard it, and you'll 
never know what you missed in not 
hearing Mr. Hitchcock tell about a 
lion that annoyed the chickens on his 
farm in Pennsylvania. Mr. Corrigan 
insisted somewhat rudely ‘that there 
were no lions in Pennsylvania, and 
“Hitch” said: “Oh, well, let’s make it 
a tiger.” Mr. Carle sung a nonsense 
verse that. proved to be quite the odd- 
est and funniest bit of lyric literature 
within my recollection. In spite of 
“Jumping Jupiter,” Mr. Carle really is 
an artist, and I remember— 

But that, too, is another story. 

The “Third Edition” of the “Min- 
strel First Part” introduced Sam H. 
Harris as interlocutor, William Col- 
lier as bones, and his twelve-year-old 
step-son, William Collier, Jr., as tam- 
bo. “That’s the junior,” said William 
Collier, pére, as they took their seats. 


William Collier, Jr., had a black 


eye, he said, and no one gave it to 
him—he had to fight for it. Also, 
young Mr. Collier indulged in per- 
sonal reminiscences of his step-parent, 
who’ came home at six A. M. with “G. 
M. Cohan.” “Who’s G. M. Cohan?” 
asked that gentleman’s partner. 

“Good-Morning Cohan,” replied 
William Collier, Jr. 

Interrupted in the course of a story 
about his wife by the question, “A 
wife at your age?” the boy replied: “I 
had to get married so I could play 
Chicago and Boston.” 

“G. M. Cohan” obliged with a song 
about Yankee tunes, and danced as 
he used to dance before he became the 
author of “Get-Rich-Quick Walling- 
ford,” the honored guest of the So- 
ciety of American Dramatists and 
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Composers, and part owner of the 
George M. Cohan Theatre. Then 
Dave Montgomery, of Montgomery 
and Stone, stars of “The Wizard of 
Oz,” “The Red Mill,” and “The Old 
Town,” took the right of the stage, 
and the left was very complete- 
ly occupied by Lew Dockstader. 
Mr. Dockstader related how a friend 
of his, named Cassidy, went down 
to meet The Friars, and rejoiced 
because he thought the New York 
Central Railroad was honoring Ire- 
land in putting two green flags on 
the engine. Mr. Dockstader told him 
that was a signal meaning “more to 
follow” and an hour later he met Cas- 
sidy on Madison Avenue wheeling a 
baby carriage containing twins and 
decorated with two green flags. 
George Evans, star of Evans’ 
“Honey Boy Minstrels,” began the 
“olio,” holding the stage nearly twen- 
ty minutes with a monologue that un- 
doubtedly is the funniest thing of its 
sort to be heard in America, Then 
Julian Eltinge, star of “The Fas- 
cinating Widow,” appeared in “The 
Pullman Porter’s Ball,” a sketch es- 
pecially written for the occasion by 
Mr. Cohan, who appeared on the pro- 
gram as “author of ‘The Firemen’s 
Picnic,’ ‘The Belle of the Barbers’ 
Ball,’ etc.” Mr. Eltinge was supported 
by Robert Dailey, Tom Lewis, Harry 
Kelly, Raymond Hitchcock and Wil- 
liam Collier, who insisted that Julian 
was “the name of a soup.” Mr. Collier 
and Mr. Eltinge indulged in a good 
deal of professional badinage, and Mr. 
Eltinge contributed his really remark- 
able female impersonation. Also, 
there was dancing by William Rock, 
of Rock & Fulton, stars of “The - 
Candy Shop,” and Tom Dingel, of 
whom no one kad heard until the 
Friars’ Frolic, but who made so sen- 
sational a success at The New Am- 
sterdam that A. H. Woods and “Flo” 
Ziegfeld raced to Atlantic City ‘in 
motor cars to put him under contract. 
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Mr. Ziegfeld woa, and Mr. Dingel will 
dance this summer atop the New 
York Theatre. 

Mr. Dingel’s dance really is a re- 
markable performance. I have seen 
marionettes, jointed with wire and 
moved by strings, flop about in the 
manner of this lanky comic, but I have 
never seen a human being perform his 
evolutions, If you can imagine a piece 
of tape, with legs and arms of the 
same material, being manipulated for 
the entertainment of a kitten you have 
a fair picture of Tom Dingel. A noted 
surgeon who sat through the show 
with me remained motionless during 
this part of the entertainment and 
then, in the words of the countryman 
who was shown his first camel, re- 
marked: “Hell! There aint no such 
animal !” 

After a ten minutes intermission the 
stage was taken by “The Friar Piano 
Bugs.” Eight popular song writers sat 
at eight pianos and played ragtime. 
There were Jean Schwartz, author of 
“Bedelia;” Ernest R. Ball, author of 
“Love Me and the World is Mine;” 
Henry Lodge, author of “Red Pepper 
Rag;” George Botsford, author of 
“Black and White Rag;” Tom Kelly, 
author of “I Want a Little Loving ;” 
Les Copeland, author of “Railroad 
Rag;” Harry Williams, author of 
“I’m Afraid to Go Home in the 
Dark;” Ted Barron, author of “If 
Time were Money I’d Be a Million- 
aire,” and Irving Berlin, author of 
“That Mesmerizing Mendelssohn 
Tune.” If anything had happened to 
the theatre at that moment Twenty- 
eighth Street would have been depop- 
ulated. One verse of each performer’s 
favorite composition was played and 
sung by the octette, and then George 
M. Cohan and William Collier, “good 
dressers on and’ off,” appeared in a 
“brother act” programmed “Two Hot 
Potatoes.” 

- For the purposes of this act Mr. Co- 
han’s theatre and Mr. Collier’s the- 
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atre were supposed to be side by side, 
and each manager indulged in various 
humorous expressions of contempt for 
the playhouse of the other. The dia- 
logue must have been Greek to the lay 
auditor, but it was screamingly funny 
to anyone familiar with the personal- 
ities and conditions of the theatrical 
world. Messrs. Cohan and Collier 
sung a pretty little ditty entitled 
“Wont You Step Into My Play- 
house,” and did a dance in which Mr. 
Collier recalled his-days as a musical- 
comedy star in “Little Christopher.” 
Weber & Fields, reunited for the oc- 
casion, revived their famous choking 
scene and almost choked their audi- 
ence. I thought I had outgrown enjoy- 
ment of horseplay. I was wrong. It is 
only that there are no more low 
comedians of the talent of Weber & 
Fields. 

The performance concluded with 
“The Great Suggestion,” a one-act 
drama by Bertram Marburgh and 
Bennet Musson. This little piece, orig- 
inally acted at a Lambs’ Gambol, has 
been enthusiastically praised as a 
wonderful bit of writing. It is not 
that. A fairly good idea is fairly well 
handled in the sketch, which, padded 
out with personalities, is good as a 
club offering, and that’s all. The scene 
is the grill-room at the Friars’, Em- 
met Corrigan wagers that, given a 
subject whose mind is weakened by 
exhaustion or liquor, he can make that 
subject acknowledge that he has com- 
mitted a crime of which he is inno- 
cent, A wager is made, Earle Browne 
is summoned from the bar, and finally 
confesses that he killed David War- 
field. His recital is so realistic that 
Sam Harris refuses to believe the 
murder has not been committed. In 
the end, the affair proves to be a hoax, 
arranged between Mr. Corrigan and 
Mr. Browne. The former collects his 
bet, and the latter wins an engage- 
ment to play an emotional part in the 
gift of Mr. Harris. 














Taken all in all, The Friars’ Frolic 
was the most enjoyable entertainment 
of its sort that has been offered in 
New York—or elsewhere. It presented 
thirteen men who have starred at the 
heads of their own companies, and a 
dozen lesser lights who “made good” 
with equal emphasis, There was no 
striving for individual hits, but evi- 
dence of a remarkable desire to sink 


' personal pride in an attempt at gen- . 


eral excellence. The Frolic was given 
in fourteen cities—New York, At- 
lantic City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Boston and Providence. 
The greatest receipts of a single per- 
formance were those at the New Am- 
sterdam, in New York, where an auc- 
tion sale brought the figures past ten 
thousand dollars. Chicago contributed 
even more for two performances, and 
Boston was not far behind. Something 
over a hundred thousand dollars was 
paid into the Friars’ treasury during 
the tour, and, as I said before, more 
than seventy-five thousand dollars of 
this amount was net profit. The sum 
probably will be used as the nucleus 
of a fund with which to build a new 
club house. 


“H. M. S. PINAFORE” 


THE difference between genius and 
talent hardly could be illustrated bet- 
ter than in comparing, now that both 
plays have stood the test of years, W. 
S. Gilbert’s “Pinafore,” revived at the 
Casino, with James T. Tanner’s “The 
Country Girl,” revived at the Herald 
Square. Mr, Tanner, who may be de- 
scribed as the Harry B. Smith of Eng- 
land, has written scores of libretti, 
and most of them have been success- 
ful. Undoubtedly, he has a pretty wit 
and a pleasant sense of humor, yet, 
after twelve years, the book of “The 
Country Girl” seems lumbering, 
crude, and old-fashioned, while “Pina- 
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fore,” after thirty-three years, is as 
fresh, as bright, and as poignantly sa- 
tirical as ever. 

Though I never have seen the fact 
stated in print, there can be no doubt 
that “Pinafore” grew in Gilbert’s 
mind from the seed of a verse written 
by him and published by Tom Hood 
in “Fun.” This verse, “Captain 
Reece,” familiar to all readers of “The 
Bab Ballads,” had as its object the 
same purpose that underlies “Pina- 
fore,” which is to poke fun at the then 
universal demand for democracy and 
drawing-rocm courtesy in the British 
Navy. “Captain Reece, commanding 
of the Mantelpiece,” as Sir Joseph 
Porter would have had Captain Cor- 
coran do, devoted himself to the com- 
fort of his crew. 

If ever they were dull or sad 

Their — danced to them like 

mad, 


Or told, to make the time pass by, 
Droll legends of his infancy. 


Finally, Captain Reece had a daugh- 
ter, ten female cousias, a niece, a ma, 
six sisters and an aunt or two, and he 
set an example to Sir Joseph by mar- 
rying them all to his sailor men. 
Moreover, as Captain Corcoran wed 
Little Buttercup, Captain Reece duti- 
fully married his washerwoman. 

“Pinafore” was produced originally 
at the Opera Comique, London, on 
May 25, 1878, just four days more 
than thirty-three years before its re- 
vival at the Casino, and, incidentally, 
the death of Gilbert. George Gros- 
smith was the first Sir Joseph. The 
initial presentation in America took 
place at the Boston Museum the 
twenty-fifth of the following Novem- 
ber, and the comic opera was intro- 
duced to New York on January 15, 
1897, at the Standard Theatre, which 
afterward became the Manhattan, and 
recently was torn down to make way 
for a great department store. In that 
cast Thomas Whiffen was the Sir 
Joseph, Eugene Clark the Captain 
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Corcoran, William Davidge the Dick 
Deadeye, Eva Mills the Josephine, 
Blanche Galton, the Little Buttercup, 
and Venona Jarbeau the Hebe. The 
piece was an immediate success, and, 
since there was no copyright law to 
protect it, within a month five differ- 
ent companies were presenting “Pina- 
fore” to well filled houses in New 
York. 

It would be quite impossible to give 
anything like a complete list of sub- 
Sequent productions, and a roster of 
the players who have been seen in 
these productions would include prac- 
tically every comedian and vocalist of 


note on the light opera stage. Neither | 


in book nor in score does “Pinafore” 
compare with half-a-dozen other 
works of Gilbert and Sullivan, and it 
is miles behind “The Mikado,” but, 
after almost half a century, one finds 
countless laughs in numberless bril- 
liant lines, and I cannot tell you how 
we graybeards enjoyed the delightful 
old music. I think a thrill ran through 
the entire house on the first night at 
the Casino when Silvio Hein lifted his 
baton and the orchestra began the fa- 
miliar and blithesome strains of the 
overture. 

It was a great delight to hear “We 
sail the ocean blue,” “I’m called Little 
Buttercup,” “This very night at half- 
past ten,” “Never mind the why and 
wherefore,” “For he is an English- 
man,” and Captain Corcoran’s song to 
the moon. I shouldn’t like to say that 
such music isn’t written nowadays, 
but I will remark that precious little 
of it finds its way to our comic-opera 
stage. 

The chief charms of the presentation 
at the Casino are a remarkable sing- 
ing chorus and De Wolf Hopper, in 
black whiskers, as Dick Deadeye. 
Deadeye, like most of the réles in 
“Pinafore,” is a mere “bit.” If I 
am not mistaken, it consists of 
fourteen spoken lines. Yet Mr. 
Hopper makes it the principal in- 
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stigation to laughter in the perform- 
ance, working more conscientiously 
and in character than ever before. His 
business and his by-play are indeed 
excellent. 

Nobody doubts the ability of Marie 
Cahill, one of our very best come- 
diennes, but somehow her. method 
does not seem the method for Little 
Buttercup. Perhaps it is not suffi- 
ciently broad. Miss Cahill plays reso- 
lutely and fearlessly, not to say con- 
stantly, to the audience, and she 
dresses the bumboat woman to the 
great enhancement of Miss Cahill’s 
personal loveliness and to the utter 
defeat of Gilbert’s purpose. 

Henry E. Dixey is a noted Sir Jo- 
seph, but his characterization in the 
current revival seems marked by 
lassitude and indifference. It did not 
displace my agreeable recollection of 
Raymond Hitchcock. 

Arthur Aldrich is a stout and rather 
square young man who never acted 
until he was engaged to play Ralph 
Rackstraw. It cannot be said that he 
acts much now. However, he sings 
the réle finely, which is a compensa- 
tion. George J. McFarlane’s baritone 
is heard to advantage in the music al- 
lotted Captain Corcoran, and Eugene 
Cowles’ basso booms melodiously in 
the single song given Bill Bobstay. 
Louise Gunning and Alice Brady, as 
Josephine and Hebe, are very sweet 
and charming. The performance, as a 
whole, is not the best ever given of 
“Pinafore,” but it is plenty good 
enough. 


“A COUNTRY GIRL” 


THERE aren’t so many of us who 
remember the music of “A Country 
Girl,” yet a part, at least, of the au- 
diences at the Herald Square find 
something familiar in the strains of 
“The Rajah of Bhong,” “Under the 
Deodar,” “I’m a Naughty Girl,” 
“Take Your Pretty Partner,” and 























“Peace! Peace!” Lionel Monckton’s 
score, patched with melodies by Paul 
Rubens, is very dainty, and an un- 
usually fine orchestra gives it full 
value. 

“A Country Girl” never ranked with 
“San Toy” and “The Geisha” among 
the successes of Daly’s, but it had a 
good run, nevertheless, and was popu- 
lar. I have said already that its book 
seems clumsy now, It tells the con- 
ventional story of a celebrated actress 
who pretends to be a rustic in order 
to captivate a lover who returns 
from over-seas, and includes, in the 
form of its revival, a deal of acrobatic 
nonsense on the part of John Slavin. 
One rather resents Mr. Slavin’s in- 
terpolation of a mediocre comic song, 
“Me and Mrs. Brown,” and one de- 
cidedly resents the intrusion of “The 
Gobble Glide,” an awkward and un- 
lovely dance which has no excuse for 
existence anywhere, and certainly not 
amid music of the order of Mr. 
Monckton’s. 

For the most part, the cast at the 
Herald Square is second-class, and 
the investiture is shabby. Melville 
Stewart, one of the mainstays of the 
old Castle Square Opera Company, 
sings the principal réle excellently, 
and has grace and ease of bearing, but 
the same thing cannot be said of his 
company. Genevieve Finlay, as Prin- 
cess Mehelanch, wears a hobble skirt 
that would have brought about her 
execution in Bhong, and that probab- 
ly will cause her to break a leg some 
night at the Herald Square. 


“YOUTH: 


WHEN I was a boy—“so many 
years ago,” as they sing in “Pinafore” 
—I remember reading a verse that 
had to do with a certain Prince who 
drove his tennis ball over the bar- 
rier and out of sight. The King de- 
clared that it had broken a pane of 
glass in the conservatory. The Prince 
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insisted it had not. So the King sent 
for the court mathematician, who fig- 
ured out the angle at which the ball 
was struck and declared that it must 
have gone through the greenhouse. 
The state meteorologist measured the 
velocity of the wind and gave it as his 
positive opinion that the rubber 
sphere had missed the conservatory 
by a yard or two. Then the royal as- 
tronomer calculated the influence of 
the stars, and various other learned 
persons argued and deduced, and 
finally the little Princess arrived, and 
inquired: “Why doesn’t some one go 
and look at the greenhouse?” 

Most of the great German drama- 
tists must have descended from that 
King. They argue, and they debate, 
and they deliver themselves of pon- 
derous thoughts and philosophies, and 
in the end they come to a conclusion 
that would have been reached by any 
twelve-year-old boy five minutes aft- 
er the curtain rose. Our critics are 
much impressed by -these mental 
maze-walkers, but the common peo- 
ple are not, and say so by staying 
away. 

Max Halbe’s “Jugend” was being 
acted at the Volkstheatre when last I 
was in Vienna, and I heard much of 
its deep philosophy and its remark- 
able symbolism. It was, so everyone 
told me, an eloquent preachment of 
the manner in which man sacrifices 
love for his work in the world, while 
woman sacrifices everything for love. 
The thought didn’t strike me as bril- 
liantly original, or as one that would 
be likely to require a whole evening 
for its demonstration. That my sur- 
mise was correct was proved when 
Herman Bernstein’s translation of the 
play was acted a few times in June by 
a fifth-rate company, under direction 
of Julius Hopp, at the Bijou. “Youth” 
is trite, conventional, platitudinous, 
preachy, didactic, dull, talky, depres- 
sing—in other words, an unmitigated 
bore. Herr Halbe devotes long min- 
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utes to discussing whether or not a 
girl should be blamed for the sin of 
her mother. There is only one thing 
he discusses more frequently, or at 
greater length, and that is whether 
beer is a beverage to be preferred to 
wine. 

“Youth,” according to Herr Halbe, 
is a cheerful thing under the influence 
of which we seduce and are seduced, 
act like blackguards generally, and, at 
last, get shot. Anna’s mother broke 
one of the commandments. I’m not 
sure which one, because I’m not long 
on these matters, but it was the one 
of which dramas are made. Therefore, 
Anna was reared by Father Paul, and 
Little Sunshine Gregory, a chaplain 
and the prize joy-killer of all time, 
drops in now and again to warn her 
against doing likewise. In _ conse- 
quence of which Anna yields to the 
first-comer, a “stoodent” named Hans, 
and Anna’s half-witted brother, whose 
conversation, up to that moment, has 
been principally about waffles, kills 
her in attempting to perforate her 
lover. 

It’s a sad story, you think? Well, 
maybe; but you should have seen the 
acting! 


“SOME OTHERS” 


VACANT theatres always are a 
temptation to managers who couldn’t 
have got near them during the regular 
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season, and so we are having the 
usual number of “summer snaps.” 

With the mercury putting Wilbur 
Wright to shame, the New Grand 
Opera Company is at Daly’s, singing 
“Aida” and “Rigoletto” in Italian. I 
haven’t attended the performances. I 
love my GREEN BOOK ALBUM, 
but, Oh, you open air! Hammer- 
stein’s Roof Garden is open, of course, 
with a “Suffragette Farm” as its best- 
advertised feature. I can’t tell you 
whether a suffragette farm is a farm 
on which they raise suffragettes, but 
I hope it isn’t. Half-a-dozen of the 
great hits of the season continue in 
the field, among the number “Excuse 
Me,” “Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford,” 
“As a Man Thinks,” “Everywoman,” 
and the shows at the Folies Bergere. 
The Winter Garden revue fizzled out 
a week ago, but the house has re- 
opened with Gertrude Hoffman in 
“the new cult in art, which has enrap- 
tured and enslaved the pampered Pa- 
risians for two years—Saison des Bal- 
lets Russes.” I hadn’t heard of the 
enslaving of the pampered Parisians, 
but I mean to see what enslaved them 
and to enlighten you next month. At 
the same time I shall tell you of 
Madame Bernhardt’s farewell to New 
York, of Valeska Suratt in “The Red 
Rose,” of the Sothern-Marlowe mid- 
summer performances of Shakespeare, 
and of “The Follies of 1911.” 

Can you wait? 
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PERSONAL HITS OF 191 


by Johnson Briscoe 


OW are you, dearie? Aint this been 
a terrible season. Heaven only 
knows what the business is com- 

ing to.” 

“Gee, it looks like a long summer— 
after a longer winter.” 

“Take it from me, the profession 
aint what it used to be when I was 
young. Jobs was easy enough to get 
then, while now—.!” 

“Say, Mr. Officer, will you direct me 
to the nearest pawn shop?” 

“Tf Augustin Daly hadn’t died, I’d be 
starring this minute, my dear.” 


“Oh, there goes Ella now. Why, she’s 
worked fifteen weeks this season, the 
lucky thing.” 

“Believe me, honey, he had the nerve 
to offer me twenty per, and expected me 
to furnish everything.” 

“T, who have played Hamlet, was ac- 
tually offered the rdle of Rosencrantz. 
Huh! What? Oh, yes, of course, I had 
to take it. Business is business, my 
boy.” 

“Can’t you wait until next week, Mrs, 
O’Brien? I’m expecting a letter from 
home any day.” 
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Take your choice of any of the above. 
They epitomize and symbolize the the- 
atrical situation of the moment. Any of 
them or a variation thereof, may be 
heard on Broadway these days, for 
things theatrical, from the players’ point 
of view, are far from being all skittles 
and beer, and there doesn’t seem to be 
much relief in sight. 

The season of 1910-11, now peace- 
fully laid to rest, was one that will not 
soon be forgotten, for few, indeed, were 
the managers, actors and authors who 
did not suffer therefrom. 

But it is not of the sufferers that one 
is going to speak here—you see, THE 
GreEN Book ALzBum, being a monthly 
magazine, has certain restrictions of 
space—but I shall touch upon those 
actors who, to-day, and in the years to 
come, have every reason to feel happy 
and grateful for their season’s accom- 
plishments. 


A. E. Matthews and May Blayney 


THE very first production of the 
New York season,’ “Love Among the 


Lions,” at the Garrick Theatre, intro- 
duced two players who were destined 
to meet with more than passing favor 
and the re-appearance of whom in our 
midst will be most welcome. Reference 
is made to A. E. Matthews and his wife, 
who appears on tne play-bills as May 
Blayney. As the timorous hero in the 
Winchell Smith farce, Mr. Matthews 
proved to be a light comedian of the 
type of which we have all too few in this 
country, for be it known that he came to 
us via London, and by the artistic finish 
of his portrayal, with many individual 
touches which the average actor would 
overlook, he more than justified his im- 
portation. Later in the season he played 


‘ Algernon Moncrieff in the revival of 


“The Importance of Being Earnest,” at 
the Lyceum, and a pity it is that Charles 
Frohman had no further material for 
him, for upon the early withdrawal of 
that play Mr. Matthews returned to 
England and appeared in the provinces 
with Pauline Chase as. Mr. Darling in 
“Peter Pan”—which part he had played 
before on the other side. 

But the stage gods were kinder to 
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Miss Blayney, for while she, too, ap- 
peared in “The Importance of Being 
Earnest,” she after that secured one of 
the biggest plums of the season. And, 
what’s more to the point, she amply 
justified her selection for the part, that 
of the Hen Pheasant in “Chantecler,” 
with Maude Adams. Indeed, many of 
the honors of that vastly entertaining 
performance may be laid at her door, 
for her portrayal was replete with deli- 
cacy, archness and coquetry. Working 
against the heavy odds of wearing a 
costume typifying the fowl she was im- 
personating, she, more than any other 
member of the cast, caught the spirit of 
her character. We shall probably not 
see Miss Blayney in this country again 
for some time, as she is slated to play 
Flora Dallas in the London production 
of “The Concert” next fall, Of course 
many theatre-goers will recall this ac- 
tress’ work with James K. Hackett in 
“The Walls of Jericho,” when she was 
looked upon as a newcomer, but long 
before that, in the summer of 1901, I 
remember her work with the Proctor 
Stock. when she played such parts as 
Jennie Firman in “Dr. Bill,” Hattie 
Griffin in “Niobe,” Evangeline Bender 
in “All the Comforts of Home” and 
Marjory Meadows in “Meadow Sweet.” 
Having just previously concluded an en- 
gagement with the Alcazar Stock, San 
Francisco, Miss Blayney then returned 
to England, became a successful Lon- 
don actress, and now, by every sign of 
the times, she has most positively “ar- 
rived.” 
Irene Fenwick 


A DAINTY, graceful bit of feminin- 
ity floated out upon the Lyceum Theatre 
stage one hot August night a year ago, 
in the character of Sylvia Fotvoye in 
“The Brass Bottle.” A consultation of 
programs disclosed the fact that she 
was Irene Fenwick, whom Mr. Froh- 
man had announced as “a young English 
actress.” But a closer scrutiny of the 
young woman’s features and _ that 
“young English actress” story went up 
higher than a kite. She proved in reality 
to be Irene Frizelle, who used to sing 
in the chorus of “Peggy from Paris,” 
until one day she met and married the 


























Philadelphia millionaire, Felix Isman, 
and, naturally, was lost to the stage 
thereafter. But things didn’t go very 
smoothly in the Isman household be- 
cause of the wife’s desire for a stage 
career, so in time a divorce separated 
them. The ex-Mrs. Isman, again using 
the name of Frizelle, returned to the 
footlights in the spring of 1910, appear- 
ing with Lulu Glaser in “One of the 
Boys.” Then she disappeared—and 
when next we saw her it was upon the 
Lyceum stage as one of Mr. Frohman’s 
leading actresses, with her stage cogno- 
men wisely changed. It was a very busy 
season, indeed, for the new Miss Fen- 
wick, for in addition to this piece she 
also appeared in “The Speckled Band,” 
as successor to May Blayney in “The 
Importance of Being Earnest” and in 
“The Zebra.” As an actress she probably 
still has a thing-.or three to learn, but 
there are many things in her favor in 
the way of youth, ambition and a quite 
positive, though essentially feminine, 
personality that is bound to send her 
forward in her career. She will, indeed, 
bear watching. 


Three of a Kind 


ONE of the season’s early produc- 
tions, “The Country Boy,” at the Lib- 
erty Theatre, brought forward three 
players, fairly familiar to Broadway, 
but who in seasons to come are pretty 
sure to receive more and more recog- 
nition. In the title rdle, Forrest Winant 
proved that the managerial faith in him 
was well founded, for it is something 
of a venture to entrust such a vitally im- 
portant part to an actor young in both 
years and experience. But Mr. Winant 
proved himself admirably suited to the 
youthful hero of the title (one, by the 
way, which rumor once had it, was 
originally to have been played by the 
author of the piece, Edgar Selwyn, al- 
though another tale mentioned Richard 
Bennett’s name, for this actor actually 
did create the part, in a “try-out” with 
a stock company in Los Angeles), and 
he is pretty sure to be heard from in no 
uncertain way in future seasons, AlI- 
though his name had probably no real 
significance, upon two previous occa- 
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sions Mr. Winant has had a Broadway 
opportunity, at the Madison Square 
Theatre in “The Coming of Mrs. 
Patrick” and at the Hackett in “The 
Only Law,” in which latter he did 
notably fine work, 

As a brainless chorus girl of flirta- 
tious tendencies, Willette Kershaw gave 
a finely drawn, admirably conceived 
portrayal of a rather trying, unsympa- 
thetic rdle. It could so easily have been 
overdone, yet the actress avoided the 
obvious, the stereotyped, and gave such 
a distinct sense of characterization to 
the part that her re-appearance amid 
new surroundings will prove highly 
interesting. It was the best chance Miss 
Kershaw has had at an original part on - 
Broadway, her two other opportunities 
being in such fiascos as “The Evangel- 
ist” and “The Heights,” while she suc- 
ceeded other actresses with Henry 
Woodruff in “Brown of Harvard” and © 
Wilton Lackaye in “The Battle.” One 
of these days Robert McWade, Jr.—the 
third in this trio—will probably have 
some dramatist write a play specially 
for his use and then our theatre-goers 
will awake to the fact that in him we 
have one of our. very best character 
actors. Everything he does is so excel- 
lently done, so clearly defined, positive, 
accurate and intelligent, that it seems a 
pity that his name and reputation are 
not better known, more thoroughly es- 
tablished, with the majority of our the- 
atre-goers. But Mr. McWade’s work in 
“The Country Boy” has aided him ma- 
terially in this respect and, though en- 
titled to it years ago when a member of 
the Murry Hill Stock, his should be a 
career crowned with personal recogni- 
tion hereafter. 


Gertrude Vanderbilt 


THAT very estimable young woman, 
“Our Miss Gibbs,” of whom we ex- 
pected so many happy things, proved to 
be a disappointing affair, out of the 
chaos of which emerged two figures 
worthy of special notice, one a new- 
comer and the other a distinct -“dis- 
covery.” As the latter was the more im- 
portant, the success being of the abso- 
lute, sure variety, the personal tribute 
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which springs from a responsive audi- 
ence, Gertrude Vanderbilt shall have 
precedence over the newcomer. For 
some half-dozen years and more, Miss 
Vanderbilt has been appearing in vari- 
ous Broadway productions, in parts of 
little import, however, and she has never 


received any special homage, save as . 


being a bit above the average as a 
dancer. But oh, how grateful was that 
first-night audience at “Our Miss 
Gibbs,” for her contribution to the 
evening’s entertainment. Probably no 
one was more surprised at her success 
than Miss Vanderbilt herself, for the 
part she played was not especially con- 
spicuous, but by her unassuming mod- 
esty and “I’m-here-to-do-what-I’m-here- 
to-do” sort of manner, without frills, 
pose or affectation, plus her genuine 
dancing talent, she soon had the audience 
ranged upon her side, in spite of several 
better-known names in the cast. From 
now on, Miss Vanderbilt need not 
trouble herself with her future career ; 
that will take care of itself, for since 
her first success she has had two new 
opportunitites, with Victor Moore in 
“The Happiest Night of His Life,” and 
in “Marriage @ Ja Carte.” She will pro- 
gress. The new Broadway face in “Our 
Miss Gibbs,” belonged to a handsome, 
stunning looking Scotswoman, one Jean 
Aylwin, long associated with the Lon- 
don Gaiety Theatre, where she played 
in “The New Aladdin,” “The Girls of 
Gottenberg,” “Havana” and “Our Miss 
Gibbs.” In addition to being a beauty, 
somewhat of the Maxine Elliott type, 
Miss Aylwin can sing and she also 
seemis possessed of considerable humor. 
Apparently she intends remaining in our 
midst for she has lately been singing in 
vaudeville. 


New-comers from London 


AS A matter of fact, speaking of the 
London musical-comedy stage, we have 
been highly entertained this past season 
by many talented graduates therefrom ; 
chief among whom have been Emmy 
Wehlen, Hazel Dawn and Charles 
Brown. Miss Wehlen, who originally 
hailed from Vienna, caused not a little 
stir in London by her work in “The 
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Merry Widow” and “The Dollar Prin- 
cess”—with the result that that astute 
firm of producing managers, Liebler & 
Co., saw to it that we in America should 
become familiar with her talents. At the 
head of the production of “Marriage a 
la Carte,” Miss Wehlen quickly proved 
worthy of the many excellent reports 
which had preceded her here, being un- 
commonly pretty and talented, with a 
singing voice far above the average, so 
that it is to be hoped she will decide to 
remain permanently with us. By the 
time these lines are printed, probably 
her immediate professional future will 
be settled, but just now it appears that 
there are some odd dozen managers 
clamoring for her services, both here 


.and abroad. You see, players of her 


caliber are scarce enough these days. 
It seems that pretty Hazel Dawn had 
to travel from Salt Lake City to the 
Strand in order to reach Broadway. De- 
spairing of getting a proper hearing in 
her native country, Miss Dawn stepped 
across the ocean to see what London 
had to offer an ambitious young girl, 
and it was not long before chance’s 
door opened to her, for she appeared in 
“Dear Little Denmark,” at the Prince 
of Wales’ Theatre. One or two other 
chances came her way and then she re- 
ceived her coveted Broadway opportu- 
nity, one of the choicest of the season, 
being specially selected by Klaw and 
Erlanger to create the title rdle in “The 
Pink Lady,” and while she had to travel 
some distance to get it, the chance was 
worth going after. Her youth and pret- 
tiness, somewhat like Edna May’s, are 
her chief charms and there is reason to 
believe that she will be vastly popular. 


Other Conquerers from Over-Seas 


CHARLES BROWN, a graduate 
from the London Gaiety, played a 
rather secondary réle in “Marriage 4 la 
Carte,” with Emmy Wehlen, and regis- 
tered a hit of unmistakable proportions, 
his singing of the song, “Cassie’s Not a 
Bit Like Mother,” being one of the 
most artistic things of its kind that the 
season disclosed. A comedian with new 
methods, Mr. Brown was a treat to 
jaded Broadway. 

















Still another interesting English im- 
portation, though less striking than the 
others, was that of Julia James, a slen- 
der, graceful, refined-looking girl, who 
did one of the leading parts in “Our 
Miss Gibbs” very neatly, indeed. 
Though far from startling or thrilling, 
she was very pleasing to look upon and 
sang and danced most agreeably. A re- 
cent graduate from the Gaiety chorus, 
evidently her American engagement 
added considerably to Miss James’ 
prestige, for she returned almost imme- 
diately to London and last Christmas 
was principal girl in the pantomime at 
Drury Lane, “Jack and the Beanstalk,” 
a most important and responsible posi- 
tion, let me tell you. 

It fell to the lot of Amelia Gardner 
to create no less than three parts on the 
New York stage, in “Keeping Up Ap- 
pearances” at the Comedy, “Our 
World” at the Garrick, and with John 
Mason in “As A Man Thinks,” at the 
Thirty-ninth Street Theatre, and it is 
a pleasant thing to observe the favor 
with which this actress is now accepted 
by metropolitan audiences. She has 
“barn-stormed” the country and played 
in stock these many years, until she 
herself must have often wondered if 
Broadway would ever know her name. 
In such pieces as “The Builders,” “The 
Witching Hour” and “Just a Wife,” 
Miss Gardner had received previous 
New York recognition, but it has re- 
mained for this past year, more espe- 
cially through her work in “As A Man 
Thinks,” to place her in comparative 
independence—at least such independ- 
ence as any actor dare boast with a 
theatre-going pyblic as fickle as our own. 


Players Who are Climbing 


THE heroine in “As A Man Thinks” 
was played by Chrystal Herne, a player 
whose sterling worth has been pretty 
generally admitted for some time. Yet 
how does it happen that no one seems 
able to find a suitable starring medium 
for her? Surely, with her pliability and 
many personal charms, she should not 
be such a difficult subject. Yet earlier 
this season she met with disaster in 
Richard Harding Davis’ “The Seventh 
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Daughter”—this following upon the 
heels of her having walked away with 
the honors in the star-cast revival of 
“Diplomacy,” at Maxine Elliott’s The- 
atre, in which her Dora was a most ef- 
fective and appealing creation, She also 
spent a fortnight this season with Dus- 
tin Farnum in his brief revival of “The 
Squaw Man.” But oh, Miss Herne 
seems worthier of far better material 
than these. What’s the matter with our 
dramatists, anyway? 

Still another actor who seems to move 
around in a circle season after season, 
always doing effective work and yet not 
quite receiving his due recognition, is 
Edwin Stevens, Probably his versatility 
has stood in his way, for you never can 
tell where he'll bob up next, as witness 
this past season’s record of his, in two 
strong dramatic parts in “The Brass 
Bottle” and “The Speckled Band,” as a 
comedian in musical comedy, succeed- 
ing Ralph Herz in “Madame Sherry,” 
and finally with a skit in vaudeville: Mr. 
Stevens is an uncommonly good actor 
(I rather suspect he knows this fact) 
and it really seems too, too bad that a 
more fixed, definite, acknowledged po- 
sition is not his, nowadays. Unlike our 
cousins across the ocean, American 
theatre-goers will not tolerate versatility 
in their footlight favorites. 

Let us keep an eagle eye upon Joseph 
Santley and see what the next few years 
will bring forth in his career, for now he 
seems so well started as an actor of 
juvenile and light comedy réles. He was 
most happily placed recently with 
Marie Cahill in “Judy Forgot,” playing 
practically the leading part, which he in- 
vested with a distinction worthy of one 
twice his years. For only bear in mind 
that it was less than five years ago that 
he was one of our best-known “boy ac- 
tors,” starring in such lurid pieces as 
“From Rags to Riches,” “A Boy of the 
Streets,” and “Billy the Kid ;” and even 
before that he played children’s parts in 
Corse Payton’s répertoire company. But, 
upon reaching discreet years, he saw the 
error of his ways and, after appearing 
in “The Queen of the Moulin Rouge” 
and with De Wolf Hopper in “A Mati- 
neé Idol,” he joined Marie Cahill, in 
whose support he seemed thoroughly at 
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home. If Mr. Santley is wise he will 
stick to musical comedy for some years 
to come, for few young actors there 
are better suited to it than he, possess- 
ing as he does, youth, a good singing 
voice and dancing ability. And I hope he 
doesn’t lose his head. 


Doris Keane and Veda McEvers 


FOR some time past, in fact ever 
since her success in “The Hypocrites,” 
Doris Keane has built up for herself 
something of a reputation as an actress 
of emotional parts—in fact, she seemed 
anxious to gain just such experience. 
Consequently it was a real pleasure to 
observe her work the fore part of the 
season as Adrienne Morel in “Deco- 
rating Clementine,” a fair French farce, 
in which G. P. Huntley was so thor- 
oughly at home, and poor, ambitious, 
well-meaning Hattie Williams so wholly 
out of it. Miss Keane played with a dash 
and abandon hitherto unsuspected, dis- 
playing a fine sense of comedy apprecia- 
tion, quite at variance with much of her 
previous work, though she showed slight 
traces of this talent as Irene Millard in 
“De Lancey,” with John Drew some 
six years ago. Anything this actress does 
is bound to be interesting, thanks to a 
personality which is her most valuable 
asset, and it is to be wished that one may 
see her more often in comedy réles in 
future. It takes a good actress to play 
emotional réles, you know, but it takes 
a better one to play comedy ones. Later 
in the season Miss Keane appeared first 
in “Our World” and then in the star- 
revival of “The Lights o’ London.” 

A young actress who seems to be com- 
ing to the fore, one who can make much 
out of little, is Veda McEvers, who 
used to be a student under F. F. Mackey 
and gained her early training under 
David Belasco’s direction, in David 
Warfield’s company. She appeared this 
season at the Thirty-ninth Street The- 
atre as an excitable maid in Henry 
Arthur Jones’ unfortunate piece, “We 
Can’t Be As Bad As All That,” and 


gave proof positive that hers would be - 


a successful career, for she played her 
one slightly hysterical scene with excel- 
lent effect and understanding. After- 


ward, with Mrs. Fiske in “Mrs, Bump- 
stead-Leigh,” she played a réle diamet- 
rically opposed to its predecessor, and 
carried it off with real distinction, espe- 
cially considering the slight material 
with which she was supplied. Miss Mc- 
Evers is blessed with “personality” and 
her diction is a delight to the ear. 


Sundry Successes 


FROM London town came two new 
stars whose return will always be wel- 
comed, these being Julia Nielson and 
Fred Terry. The latter especially proved 
himself worthy of the fine traditions 
which have long surrounded his illustri- 
ous family, while Miss Nielson, with 
much of the heavy, sweeping manner 
which many of the stage queens of yes- 
terday probably affected, was both inter- 
esting and picturesque. It seems a pity 
that they were not better fortified with 
material than the two plays they offered, 
“The Scarlet Pimpernel” and “Henry 
of Navarre,” both of the heavy, ro- 
mantic school, of the “upholstered” 
period of the drama, little in vogue in 
this country nowadays. Still, theirs was 
an interesting engagement at the Knick- 
erbocker Theatre (they remained in this 
country only eight weeks in all, devoted 
exclusively to New York) and it will 
be pleasant to have them with us at some 
future time. 

Two lively new players, Herbert Yost 
and Margaret Lawrence, came _ to 
Broadway in the same piece, “Over 
Night,” and practically divided the hon- 
ors of the piece between them. It’s all 
a gamble in a stage career, when every- 
thing is said and done, yet they were 
probably two amazed and happy players 
when they discovered that the success 
of the play was in their hands. To Mr. 
Yost in particular it must have been 
gratifying, because for some years now 
he has ambled up and down Broadway 
clamoring for a chance to act upon that 
thoroughfare, but he has long been rele- 
gated to touring and stock companies. 
But the stage fates have been kinder to 
Miss Lawrence, whose short stage ca- 
reer of three years has been spent in 
stock in Philadelphia and Des Moines 
and in Charles Bradley’s drama, “Her 








Son,” in which she was quite sticcessful 
on the road, An ingenue actress, appar- 
ently of the regulation, simpering, girl- 
ish type, she surprises you by the color, 
variety and strength of her work. Oh, 
yes, indeed, mistake it not, Herbert Yost 
and Margaret Lawrence will tell you 
that it has been a splendid theatrical 
season. 


New Plays Bring Out New Players 


A FEW months ago in these same 
pages a tribute was paid Jane Laurel 
for her really admirable work as Mrs. 
Otto Rosenberg in “Smith,” with John 
Drew; and here, at the season’s end, it 
has remained one of the striking indi- 
vidual hits of the season. What the com- 
ing year will bring to Miss Laurel re- 
mains to be seen, but it will be cause 
for general regret.if she fails to uphold 
the fine standard she has now set for 
herself. Another feminine member of 
the “Smith” cast, the excellence of 
whose work deserves even more than 
this fleeting tribute, was Sibyl Thorn- 
dyke, who played the preposterous part 
of a bridge-playing society girl who goes 
to Australia to become a cook. Now, I 
ask you! It was a trying réle at best, yet 
Miss Thorndyke played it capitally, 
with an apparent knowledge of all its 
possibilities and its limitations, and 
quite held her own in a cast which con- 
tained such excellent players, of the sex 
feminine, as Isabel Irving, Jane Laurel 
and Mary Boland. An English actress 
who has played many Shakespearean 
heroines in Ben Greet’s company, Miss 
Thorndyke will undoubtedly continue 
to score in future seasons. 

It remained for a comparatively brief 
role in a one-act play, Lady Sims in 
J. M. Barrie’s masterpiece, “The 
Twelve Pound Look,” to show the real 
possibilities of Mrs. Sam Sothern’s act- 
ing talent, A player from John Bull’s 
Island who has appeared here all too 
infrequently, the parts which Mrs. 
Sothern has hitherto played, in pieces 
like “Irene Wycherley,” “The Dear Un- 
fair Sex,” “The Truth,” “Drifting” and 
“We Can’t Be As Bad As All That,” 
were those that required no special 
sense of characterization, aside from the 
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exposition of a real personality. But it 
was in the Barrie one-act piece that 
one had a chance to gauge Mrs, Soth- 
ern’s capabilities when provided with 
real material: Here was a capital piece 
of histrionism, definite, finely-drawn 
and clean-cut, the portrayal of the soul 
of a woman calloused by wealth, and I 
know of no actress who could have done 
it better, if, indeed, as well. It only 
goes further to prove that many an ac- 
tor’s career has been blighted by a long 
series of unsatisfactory, colorless parts, 
a fact which so many theatre-goers over- 
look. But now. that Mrs. Sothern has 
had her chance, it is to be devoutly 
wished that she will appear under equal- 
ly advantageous circumstances in time 
to come. 

Taylor Holmes had the pleasant ex- 
perience of scoring one of the earliest 
and most conspicuously successful hits 
of the early season, by his portrayal of 
Sammy Fletcher in “The Commuters.” 
Without any blare of trumpets or the 
slightest ostentatiousness, he simply reg- 
istered a personal success which will 
make him independent for the rest of 
his career. As a comedian of quiet 
methods, easy-going and unruffled, Mr. 
Holmes is a host in himself and it would 
not be surprising, as time goes on, to 
find him stepping into the shoes which 
have never been filled since Sol Smith 
Russell’s death. 


With The New Theatre 


THE second season of The New 
Theatre Company revealed the satne 
high histrionic standard which charac- 
terized its predecessor. The players in 
this organization had unusual opportuni- 
ties in which to distinguish themselves 
and there can be no question that each 
and every one of them has added ma- 
terially to his professional status by 
his association with this venture. It 
is impossible to give a detailed account 
of much of the fine acting displayed by 
this company, for space will not per- 
mit, but at least some mention is due: 
to Edith Wynne Matthison for her ex- 
quisite handling of the title rdle in “The 
Piper,” a performance replete with 
poetry and imagination, of vitality and 
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life, equal to anything this actress has 
ever done—which is saying much; to 
Olive Wyndham, for her beautiful and 
appealing Helen Thornhill in “The 
Thunderbolt ;” to Jessie Busley, for her 
tenderly sympathetic Kathie in “Old 
Heidelberg ;” to Rose Coghlan, for her 
buoyant and sparkling Mistress Page in 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor ;” to 
Olive Oliver, for her finely conceived 
and moving Veronika in “The Piper ;” 
to Thais Lawton, who was a spirited and 
colorful Night in “The Blue Bird;” to 
Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh, an admirable 
Miss Crawley in “Vanity Fair,” one of 
the best things this actress has ever 
done; to Helen Reimer, whose Christine 
Grant in “Nobody’s Daughter,” was 
said by many to be one of the finest 
performances seen upon any New York 
stage during the winter; to Leah Bate- 
man-Hunter, who was a picturesque 
Bright Water in “The Arrow Maker ;” 
and to Elsie Herndon Kearns, a most 
promising young player, for her Lady 
Jane Crawley in “Vanity Fair.” 

Among the actors at The New The- 
atre, the chief honors of the season 
must be divided about equally between 
Cecil Yapp and the late Jacob Wendell, 
Jr., for their remarkable work as the 
Cat and Dog respectively in “The Blue 
Bird.” As they became more familiar 
with these rdles, more at home in their 
somewhat bizarre surroundings, cos- 
tumes and make-up, both actors worked 
their rdles up to a standard which will 
make it extremely difficult for others to 
follow in their footsteps, when that shall 
be necessary, as in the case of Mr. Wen- 
dell—the death of whom last April at 
the age of forty-two, robbed the stage of 
an actor whose career promised many 
brilliant things. 

Among the other actors in the com- 
pany who specially distinguished them- 
selves there this past year were Louis 
Calvert, excellent in “The Thunder- 
bolt ;” Ferdinand Gottschalk, who was 
an admirable Lutz in “Old Heidelberg ;” 
Ben Johnson, for his fine picture of mal- 
ice and hatred in “The Arrow Maker ;” 
A. E. Anson, a truly admirable Mr. 
Frampton in “Nobody’s Daughter ;” 
and Lee Baker, a gay and rollicking 
Page in “The Merry Wives of Wind- 
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sor.” All in all, it was another notable 
season’s display of histrionism at The 
New Theatre. 


Growing in Theatric Stature 


AMONG the many other players 
whose professional value has greatly in- 
creased during the last twelve months, 
mention may be made of two in the cast 
of “Get Rich Quick Wallingford :” Hale 
Hamilton, who plays the title rdle; and 
Grant Mitchell, both of whom little 
dreamed, this time last year, of the big 
successes they were so soon to know. 
Elizabeth Murray, who scored such a 
pronounced hit in “Madame Sherry,” 
proved again that the step from vaude- 
ville to the musical-comedy stage is a 
comparatively short one. Ernest Glen- 
dinning gained further caste by his por- 
trayal of the worried young husband 
in “Baby Mine;” and as the busy wife 
in the same play, Marguerite Clark al- 
most, though not entirely, justified her 
desertion of musical comedy for the 
play without music. Gwendolyn Valen- 
tine’s finished portrayal of Water in 
“The Blue Bird” was almost an unique 
triumph, for she seemed peculiarly suit- 
ed to this part, and she displayed some 
amazingly graceful dancing. Leo Dit- 
richstein again proved what a finished 
actor he is, by his work in “The Con- 
cert”—the great success of which play 
Janet Beecher fully shared. Edith Talia- 
ferro made “Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm” a thoroughly pleasing evening’s 
entertainment, for without her its 
chances would have been considerable 
reduced. Jane Cowl shows constant 
growth and progression and as the hero- 
ine in “The Gamblers” she clearly 
proved that beauty is not necessarily a 
detriment to acting ability. Charlotte 
Granville, a handsome and imposing- 
locking English player, made a most 
agreeable impression in two plays, “Mr. 
Preedy and the Countess,” and “We 
Can’t Be As Bad As All That,” and her 
reappearance in new parts is sure to be 
interesting. 

Patricia Collinge, who, the first of the 
season appeared with The New Theatre 
Company in “The Thunderbolt,” with- 
out attracting any special attention, sud- 











denly loomed up as one of the season’s 
most successful players, by her work as 
Youth in “Everywoman,” where her 
beauty and exquisite diction have full 
chance to display themselves. Tom Mc- 
Naughton, a graduate from the vaude- 
ville stage, displayed many amusing an- 
tics as chief comedian with Christie 
McDonald in that gold-mine success, 
“The Spring Maid.” Vida Whitmore, 
constantly improving and progressing, 
took a step further up the ladder by her 
contribution to the evening’s entertain- 
ment known as “The Balkan Princess.” 
Albert Parker very neatly played a 
number of juvenile rdles in William Gil- 
lette’s répertoire of plays. Emma Tren- 
tini, with all the ease in the world, 
stepped gaily from grand into light 
opera, scoring one of the season’ s 
notable hits in “Naughty Marietta.” 


Divers Enhanced Reputations 


BESSIE McCOY seemed thoroughly 
at home, carrying stellar honors upon 
her shoulders, and she added immensely 
to her vogue at the head of “The Echo” 
cast. Maude Odell, whose amazing ver- 
satility almost takes one’s breath away, 
having built up quite a name for herself 
as an actress of adventuress parts, 
blossomed out in the middle of the win- 
ter as an operatic soubrette, with Grace 
Van Studdiford in “The Paradise ot 
Mahomet”—in which she had for oppo- 
site player a new and promising come- 
dian, Robert Pitkin, Eva Fallon became 
almost a Broadway habit, within a space 
of ten weeks appearing on Broadway in 
three productions—“The Echo,” “The 
Deacon and the Lady” and “The Bache- 
lor Belles ;” after this she was on tour 
with Julian Eltinge in “The Fascinating 
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Widow.” George Giddens was welcomed 
back, the same delightful comedian as 
ever, adding greatly to the success of 
“Pomander Walk,” in which piece a 
newcomer, Lennox Pawle, proved him- 
self a comedian of the finest caliber, one 
we shall hope to see frequently in fu- 
ture. Emily Stevens demonstrated 
further her genuine ability for effective 
emotional acting by her work as chief . 
support to Holbrook Blinn in “The 
Boss.” 

Ina Claire, if you care for imitations, 
would have afforded you infinite enter- 
tainment and amusement in “Jumping 
Jupiter.” Katherine Kaelred won great 
credit for her effective handling of the 
heroine in “We Can’t Be As Bad As All 
That,” and she should be grateful for 
having escaped playing Vampire ladies. 

When you see Mrs. Fiske play an’ 
emotional part you are firm in the be- 
lief that she should play only rdles of 
such caliber, and then when she appears 
in a high comedy portrayal you feel that 
that style is her special forte. Thus, her 
last vehicle having been a gay comedy, 
“Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh,” you are con- 
vinced that never before has she been 
seen to such advantage. 

As in the year before, it remained for 
Ethel Barrymore to carry off the leading 
acting honors of the year, this in her 
old success, “Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire” and 
in “The Twelve Pound Look,” in both 
of which she was so good, so perfect, 
that any mere words seem almost inade- 
quate. Suffice to say that one is glad to 
be alive in the same generation which 
produced an actress such as Ethel Bar- 
rymore. Oh, goodness me, yes, you all 
can have your Charlotte Cushmans, 
Matilde Herons, Adelaide Ristoris, and 
such. 
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MISS EMMY WEHLEN, the author of this article, is a young Viennese prima donna 
who made a most delightful impression on American play-goers this season in the chief 


role in ‘“‘ Marriage a la Carte.” 


OLK songs, the little wild flowers 
of music, flourish best, as every- 
one knows, in the soil of the old 

world; yet it remained for a new 
country with a scanty store of folk 
songs, to prove their adaptability to 
popular entertainment. 

Twenty minutes on the vaudeville 
Stage, an afternoon or evening of folk 
songs—the little simple melodies that 


a 
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everyone knows—would be a joy any 
place. Continental countries have put 
their folk songs into operas, oratorios, 
symphonies, rhapsodies. They have 
done everything with them but give 
them in their own simple form. 

It remained for an American girl 
brought up in the South, where she 
was sung to sleep by an old colored 
nurse who crooned these weird darky 
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melodies, and who grew up with 
those same haunting tunes in her 
ears all the time—it remained for her 
to make a simple, effective art of the 
interpretation of the folk song; and 
if ever I go back to Vienna, I shall 
try to do with the Austro-Hungarian 
folk songs which I know so well, what 
Miss Kitty Cheatham has done with 
the music the Americans call “coon 
songs.” There is nothing like it in 
Europe. 

They tell me the songs of the 
American Indians can be used effec- 
tively in the same way. Yet Ameri- 
ca is so young and Europe so old, and 
the folk song is so purely a thing that 
comes slowly, the outgrowth of a 
people’s development, that it seems 
that what can be done with negro and 
Indian melodies could surely be done 
more easily with the folk songs of 
Germany, Hungary, Russia. Folk 
melodies already have contributed so 
largely to the world’s music that they 
are familiar to music lovers every- 
where. 

Polish folk music is known wher- 
ever the piano is played, for Chopin 
used it extensively; but not all piano 
players know that the wild themes of 
his mazurkas are the songs indige- 
nous to Chopin’s own land. 

Hungarian folk music has provided 
material not only for native com- 
posers, but also for Germans, espe- 
cially those who have lived in Vi- 
enna. Haydn used the folk songs ex- 
tensively, and Liszt’s Hungarian 
rhapsodies are built upon the Magyar 
melodies played by gypsies. Schubert 
also wove some of these Magyar 
melodies into his works, and Brahms 
did the same thing. 

Tchaikovsky, Dvorak, and Grieg 
are among the composers who owe 
many of their melodies to the songs 
of the people. And Bizet, in “Carmen,” 
gave opera goers some of the charm- 
ing folk songs of Spain. Spanish folk 
songs, because of the Moorish influ- 
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ence, are more passionate and exotic 
than those of the other Latin coun- 
tries of Europe. 

Beethoven, I am told, used some 
Scotch and Irish melodies in his 
songs, and Russian themes in his 
chamber music, 

Irish folk melodies are widely 
known because so many of them have 
been set to Moore’s words, and Scot-: 
land has almost as great a wealth of 
folk music as Germany. Russian folk 
music has met the sincere approval 
of great musicians, some of whom 
have thought it the greatest in the 
world. Many of them have made use 
of it for pretentious compositions. 

As early as the twelfth century the 
church began to adopt the folk songs 
as themes for the masses, 

Germany is said to have the great- 
est number of folk songs and some of 
them appear in simple folk song form 
in German operas, notably in “Hans 
und Gretel,” yet few of the old Ger- 
man tunes have come down to us un- 
changed. 

There are enough of these melodies 
straight from the heart of the people, 
in every European country, to make 
it worth while to gather them to- 
gether for practical use. And if the 
singer knows the country and its peo- 
ple—if she is one of them and under- 
stands the characteristics and emo- 
tions which gave birth to the songs— 
she ought to give an entertainment 
that would attract the interest and 
applause, not only of her own people, 
but of all lovers of sincere music. 
They need not be educated mu- 
sicians, for the folk song is something 
that comes straight from the singer’s 
heart to the hearer’s. It expresses the 
simplest, most primitive of emotions. 
More than any other kind of music, 
the folk song represents the universal 
language. 

But with all the attention that has 
been given it by the greatest mu- 
sicians of the world, the folk song in 
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those countries where it flourishes 
most abundantly, never has served 
alone and unaided, for a popular en- 
tertainment. 

They tell me there is a little Irish 
girl who sings Irish songs in vaude- 
ville and that all the Irish people are 
enthusiastic about her, but I have not 
heard her. 

I did hear Miss Kitty Cheatham in 
her afternoon recital of “coon songs,” 
in New York last winter and I was 
delighted. I don’t know anything 
about them but I know a great deal 
about the folk songs and legends of 
Austro-Hungaria and I am giving a 
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great deal of thought to getting up 
an entertainment of these. modeled 
upon Miss Cheatham’s charming re- 
cital, She has given me ~n idea and 
I hope I may be able some day to 
give the people of Vienna something 
as beautiful as she gives the music 
lovers of New York. 

It is an idea, I think, worth the 
consideration of the singers of many 
lands. 


THE THREE THEATRIC COMMANDMENTS 


DONALD ROBERTSON tells of an eccentric English country squire who 
was an ardent devotee of the theatre and of literature. This gentleman ac- 
quired an old folio copy of Shakespeare and installed it in a separate and 
specially built case in his library. On this case he had fastened a brass plate, 


- bearing the following inscription: 


To authors: 
To critics: 
To actors: 


‘¢ Thou shalt not steal.’’ 
** Thou shalt not bear false witness.” 
‘Thou shalt do no murder.” 
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THE AUTHOR of the following article will be recalled, first, as the dramatist who 
made * Trilby’’ into a play, and second, as the adapter of various French farces which 


have seen the light in recent seasons. 


ORMERLY, when I was intro- 
duced to people, I was referred 
to as the author of the drama, 
“Trilby.” Now I am usually men- 
tioned as the man who wrote “The 
Girl From Rectors” and “The Queen 
of the Moulin Rouge.” My feelings 
are not hurt. Good or ill repute mat- 


ters little to a playwright. It is the 
quality of his work that matters, 

I have been writing plays for twen- 
ty years, Looking back on my string 
of productions I can truthfully say 
that I have simply endeavored to 
comply with the changing dramatic — 
taste of the seasons, Like a fashion- 
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able modiste, I have tried to cut the 
garments according to the latest 
styles. It is not my fault if the theatre- 
going public of ten years ago seemed 
to demand sweet, homely, senti- 
mental plots, chock full of love, while 
the public of 1911 clamors for broader 
situations. I have endeavored to write 
both kinds of plays. Writing plays is 
only a business after all, and like any 
other business, to be successful, it 
must satisfy a popular demand, 

I remember that years ago, when I 
started on this career, filled with an 
ambition to do work of some literary 
merit, I wrote a play for E. H. Soth- 
ern called “Sheridan: or the Maid of 
Bath.” It was all about literature and 
literary people, and though Sothern 
carried it to success, it never won a 
tithe of the popular favor which 
had attended my “City Directory”— 
a mass of hopeless tomfoolery. 

Since then I have tried to feel the 
pulse of the public and prescribe the 
exact tonic required for an audience 
in which the “tired business man” 
predominated. In my opinion, the se- 
cret of success in the American the- 
atre lies in catering to the men. Most 
managers believe that women control 
the destinies of the stage. Thousands 
of dollars have been lost by well-in- 
tentioned persons who have vainly 
produced dramas supposed to have 
heart interest that would appeal to 
the matinée girls. Even if they suc- 
ceeded in pleasing those fickle dam- 
sels, it is a simple mathematical prob- 
lem to figure out that there are only 
two matinées a week, and six evening 
performances. The managers, who 
have gone to the wall hugging the de- 
lusion that plays must please the wom- 
en, should study the census. There are 
about 48,000,000 men in this country, 
and 45,000,000 women. Furthermore, 
in the majority of cases, when a man 
takes a woman to the theatre, he 
takes her to some show which he 
wants to see, and which he will con- 
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vince her she ought to see. Men like 
plays with a good deal of cayenne in 
them, and women like them too, if the 
condiment is added in just propor- 
tions, 

Mere grossness and vulgarity never 
drew a dollar, even in the burlesque 
houses, In writing a play which the 
prudes call “risky,” I have to devise 
or pick up amusing complications, 
and the fun, mind you, must be genu- 
ine. One of the funniest scenes, and 
one which has been most harshly 
criticised, is the last act of “The Girl 
From Rector’s,” yet during the entire 
climax of this act, there is not a word 
spoken on the stage. The audience en- 
joys it better than the subtlest wit. 

The scene which made such a sen- 
sation in the “The Queen of the 
Moulin Rouge,” was not dependent 
upon dialogue for its success. It was 
the unexpected picture of twelve art 
models on “floats,” at the Quat-z-arts 
Ball. In cities, where my friend, 
Thomas W. Ryley, decided to elim- 
inate this portion’ of the entertain- 
ment, the business went promptly to 
pieces, 

Both “The Queen of the Moulin 
Rouge” and “The Girl From Rec- 
tor’s” have made fortunes for their 
producers, So far as I am concerned, 
the gossips of the Rialto aver that the 
royalties for “The Girl From Rec- 
tor’s” alone will exceed the royalties 
of “Trilby.” I hope so. I know that in 
staid Boston recently, we played to 
$16,900 for the first week and $16,700 
for the second. Who is to blame? The 
public? Yes, but why blame them? 
They are paying their money for ex- 
actly the sort of entertainment they 
desire, and it is their privilege if they 
prefer “The Girl From Rector’s” to 
the masterpieces of the foreign and 
American stage, 

An English playwright who stands 
nowadays for all that is purest and 
most harmless in the drama, was 
twice compelled to eliminate situa- 






























tions in some of his earlier plays and 
narrowly escaped condemnation for 
deliberately introducing suggestive 
scenes. Sir Arthur Wing Pinero never 
captured the British public terrifical- 
ly until he wrote “The Gay Lord 
Quex,” in which the central scene 
showed an old roué holding a girl cap- 
tive in a bedroom at midnight. It was 
this somewhat startling scene, which 
made Pinero one of the most success- 
ful dramatists of modern times, and 
caused his play to be the talk of Lon- 
don for two years, Pinero tried to fol- 
low up this success by another on the 
same lines, “A Wife Without a 
Smile,” in which a suspended doll 
hanging on a wire from a sofa in the 
room above, moved as an indication of 
the presence of two lovers on the sofa. 
It had a fair succéss in London, until 
the authorities stopped it. The play 
proved a little too raw for America. 

From earliest times, the successful 
dramatists have been those who dealt 
with delicate situations in a delicate 
way. They skate on thin ice. I defy 
you to mention any successful dram- 
atist who has not, at some time or 
other, written scenes of the kind 
which you like to call “risky.” It does 
not offend me if anyone speaks of my 
plays as “risky.” The western papers 
can jeer at “Paulpotterisms” to their 
heart’s content, I can point to my rec- 
ord as a playwright and calmly declare 
that I am simply filling the orders of 
the public. 

The morality or immorality of a 
drama should not affect the author one 
way or the other. He should bring ab- 
solutely no bias to the work he is paid 
to do. A criminal lawyer engaged to 
defend a murderer, doesn’t care a rap 
whether the man is guilty or innocent. 
He makes his plea just the same. He 
takes his fee, even if the man is the 
greatest criminal unhung. A newspa- 
per reporter is not influenced by the 
morality of a crime he is paid to de- 
scribe, An artist will paint the portrait 
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of a nude woman or a railroad Presi- 
dent. Then why shouldn’t a play- 
wright work at his business and pro- 
vide the plays the public most desires 
and is most willing to pay for? 

The taste changes, of course. Time 
was, when my “Trilby” packed the 
theatres. This drama, made from Du 
Maurier’s novel, idealizing an inno- 
cent victim of circumstances, was a 
glorification of virtue. Contrast it with 
“The Girl From Rector’s.” 

Then my carefully written “Sheri- 
dan,” an idyl in the life of the man 
who wrote “The School for Scandal,” 
a play filled with high aims and a de- 
sire to put good work on the stage. 
Compare it with the frivolity of “The 
Queen of the Moulin Rouge.” 

In those early days I wrote “The 
Conquerors,” a play built around a 
situation entirely possible in real life, 
though everyone denounced it as the 
limit of immorality. The storm that 
broke around the Empire Theatre 
twelve years ago when Charles Froh- 
man produced this play, may be re- 
membered by students of the stage. It 
ran for months to packed business. It 
was the first “risky” play I had writ- 
ten, and its success amazed me. 

But managers a dozen years ago 
were timid about producing plays with 
delicate situations, and I doubt if Mr. 
Frohman would have produced “The 
Conquerors” had he anticipated the » 
impending storm. In any case we 
changed our tactics and I made “Un- 
der Two Flags,” for Blanche Bates, 
and once more in the glorification of 
virtue and the defense of honor, we 
scored a success of very large propor- 
tions, 

The last two years have seen many 
imitators of “The Girl From Rector’s” 
and apparently we are to have a 
deluge of these hybrid fakes. I would 
like to take this opportunity, however, 
of declaring that I have had nothing 
to do with such masterworks as “The 
Lady From Lobster Square,” “The 
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Girl with the Whooping Cough,” and 
“The Girl in the Taxi.” These es- 
teemed ladies will have to wander up 
and down Broadway without my 
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but I have not named her as yet. But 
what does the plot matter? After all, 
there are only about seven plots that 
playwrights can use, and they all 
came from the Bible! 


chaperonage. I have only one dra- 
matic ward at the present time, a half- 
sister to “The Girl From Rector’s,” 


Orsk I. Colar— 
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EPI-DRAMA-GRAMS 
By Frank Wilstach 


The actress who can keep her husband and her figure does the full duty 
of woman. 
} 


De Wolf Hopper hasn’t a hair on his head, and yet he has straightened 


out many a bad part. 
ch 


Cupid never wears out on the stage, because he never wears anything 
that he could wear out. 
> 


The foremost successful actor is unwilling to be thought one of the four 
most successful actors. 


& 
If Judas was absent from an all-star cast in heaven, the critics would be 
sure to say that it was a number two company. 


’ 
Wireless from Elysium: “Famous one-night stand actor down with heart- 
failure. He was asked: ‘Where do you go from here?’” 
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ANOTHER ADVENTURE OF HAROLD DOGSTORY 


CHAPTER I 
POTENTATES OF THE PAVEMENT 


AM STRONGARM nd Luke 
Leatherface, the kings of the theat- 
rical ticket speculators, sat alone in 

their luxurious suite of offices on upper 
Broadway, in the great city of New 
York and calmly exchanged notes on 
two new plays which eager managers 
would nervously offer to an expectant 
public the following Monday night. 
Hearken to what these potentates of 
the pavement say, reader, for they are 
the real rulers of the theatre in America. 
These powerful magnates, Strongarm 
and Leatherface, by merely raising or 
lowering a finger, can make or destroy 
a new drama; they can blast the career 
ofa struggling young playwright; they 
can crush beneath their heels any dar- 
ing theatrical manager who ventures to 
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dream that he can successfully cater to 
the public instead of to the ticket spec- 
ulators. So listen, reader; the kings are 
about to confer. The fate of two great 
plays of American life will now be 
weighed in the balance. 

“T seen that new show, ‘A Shriek in 
the Night,’ over in Washington and it 
sure is a bloomer,” said Sam Strong- 
arm, reclining in his leather-backed 
office chair, puffing a great black cigar 
and idly toying with a great diamond 
dangling from his watch chain. “We 
don’t buy no tickets for a dead one.” 

Luke Leatherface, lean and lanky, 
smiled shrewdly. Carelessly striking a 
match on the sole of his patent leather 
shoe, the junior partner of the great 
theatrical ticket speculators’ trust light- 
ed a cigaret, and blew rings of filmy 
smoke toward the ceiling. Then he 
spoke. 
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“T got great respect for your judg- 
ment, Sam,” said Luke Leatherface, 
thoughtfully. “You’ve called the turn 
on too many flivvers for me to buck 
your ultitomatum. We done business to- 
gether twelve years now, ever since we 
started on a shoe string with a few 
gallery tickets for one of them Tobasco 
shows, and if you say we. scratch this 
bum show, ‘A Shriek in the Night,’ 
why we scratch it.” 

Sam Strongarm nodded. Luke turned 
to the telephone and spoke into the in- 
strument. 

“Say, Charlie,” went forth the grim 
edict over the wire, “cancel that order 
for tickets for ‘A Shriek in the Night.’ 
Tell David Dedhead we’re sorry, but 
we got inside information that his show 
is rotten.” 

Then, as the two powerful partners 
lolled back once more in their comfort- 
able chairs, Luke added: . 

“T’m sorry to kill off that new show. 
It'll break poor Dedhead’s heart when 
he learns we wont touch the paste- 
boards, and he’s been a good friend of 
ours in the past.” 

“Aw, what business has a ticket spec- 
ulator got with sentiment?” demanded 
Strongarm roughly. “He made us pay 
full price for every ticket, and even 
then had some of our men arrested last 
fall just to make a grand stand play 
with the public, and prove he didn’t 
do business with speculators. Don’t get 
sentimental, Luke. If you’re not care- 
ful, you'll be selling two dollar tickets 
for one bone before the curtain rises.” 

Luke Leatherface, smarting under 
this well deserved rebuke, sought to 
turn the subject. 

“Anyhow,” he ventured, “that show 
I seen in Philadelphia last night is a 
sure fire winner. We got to get loaded 
up on that.” 

“You mean ‘The Girl in the Folding 
Bed,’ eh?” inquired Sam. “That’s the 
hot stuff. Get a breezy title with a ‘Girl’ 
in it, and the tickets go like hot cakes. 
Tell me about it.” 

“Tt’s the same old plot that never 
fails,” declared Luke Leatherface, posi- 
tively. “Young man pretends to be mar- 
ried; aunt and uncle visit him; he has 
to send out and hire babies. Of course 
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he gets three or four—you know the 
rest—just like ‘Jane,’ and the audience 
roars.” 

“Great,” cried Sam Strongarm, en- 
thusiastically. “That plot always draws. 
It’s sure fire hook ’em, Get all the tickets 
you can for the first night.” 

And so from the headquarters of 
Strongarm & Leatherface, the moguls 
of the ticket speculators, the manifesto 
went forth that “The Girl in the Fold- 
ing Bed” would be a knock-out when it 
opened at the Apollo Theatre the follow- 
ing Monday night, while up and down 
the Rialto the dread whisper flew like 
magic that David Dedhead’s new drama, 
“A Shriek in the Night,” to open at the 
rival Minerva Theatre, was a bloomer 
bound straight for the storehouse, be- 
cause the ticket speculators had seen it 
in advance and had marked it “N. G.” 


CHAPTER II 
A WIRELESS CALL FOR HELP 


“If I could only locate Harold Dog- 
story, the press-agent.” 

The speaker was David Dedhead, the 
great theatrical manager. The words fell 
from his nerveless lips involuntarily as 
he hung up the ’phone in his private 
office at the Minerva Theatre; for Syd- 
ney Sellem, the treasurer, had just 
called him up in alarm to say that the 
sale for the opening night of the new 
play was positively punk. 

“T must do something quick,” mused 
the manager. “Unless this show suc- 
ceeds, I will be ruined. Only heroic press 
work at the last moment will get the 
crowd to come. Ah, if Harold Dogstory 
were but here!” 

Capricious fate plays many tricks up- 
on the idle creatures of her fancy. At- 
tracted by some subtle influence, which 
he could not fathom, Harold Dogstory, 
walking down Broadway at that very 
moment, felt instinctively drawn as 
though to the lode-stone rock. He hesi- 
tated, then turned and retraced his steps 
toward the theatre where once he had 
been the all-powerful press-agent for 
David Dedhead, until minor difficulties 
with a mushroom star had led to his 
temporary retirement. 
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“Mr. Dogstory is here, sir.” 

Rosalie Remington, the trim little 
stenographer, burst upon the managerial 
reverie with the momentous tidings that 
the greatest of all modern press-agents, 
the one man who could save his play if 


- anyone could, was even then in the outer 


office. 

“Admit him,” cried David Dedhead, 
eagerly, with a sigh of relief. 

Harold Dogstory entered with a dig- 
nified mein, carelessly throwing open 
his gorgeous fur overcoat to reveal the 
excellent quality of the high grade 
musk-rat skins with which it was lined. 
He seemed the embodiment of careless 
luxury and prosperity. 

“Howdy, boss,” he remarked easily. 
“In spite of the way you canned me 
the last time, I dropped by to get a 
couple of ducats for the first night of 
your new show.” 

David Dedhead waved Harold to a 
chair. 

“Be seated, Harold,” he said suavely. 
“Perhaps I can arrange to let you have 
more than a pair of seats.” 

Harold Dogstory whistled. 

“Oho,” he murmured. “So the show’s 
a frost?” 

“Not yet,” declared David Dedhead, 
grimly. “And I look to you to save the 
show. You are once more engaged at 
twice your former salary. You have 
three days in which to get an audience 
for Monday night, and if you put this 
show over, Harold Dogstory, I will give 
you in addition to your salary, a half 
interest in all profits. This is your chance 
of a life-time. Will you help me to save 
the show?” 

Harold Dogstory rose majestically, 
and extended his hand. 

“T will, sir,” he said, and there was a 
ring of pride in his deep, bass voice 
which carried conviction to the heart of 
David Dedhead. 


CHAPTER III 
TWO BUNDLES OF TICKETS 


“T must get a punch somewhere.” 

No, reader; it is not a prize fighter 
speaking. It is Harold Dogstory, the 
press-agent, standing on the corner of 


We Rane ed OP ON - 


THE PURLOINED TICKETS 





Broadway and Thirty-ninth Street, gaz- 
ing vacantly around him. 

Under his arm, neatly wrapped in 
brown paper, is a bundle of tickets for 
the first performance that night of the 
new drama, “A Shriek in the Night.” 
These tickets, Harold has deftly ar- 
ranged to distribute free among the 
shop girls of a big department store. But 
before giving them away, he must 
necessarily punch a hole in each ticket, 
according to theatrical custom, to indi- 
cate that they are free tickets which 
have not been paid for. 

For if the tickets were not punched, 
the shop girls could take them to the 
box office and demand their money 
back, instead of being compelled to sit 
through the performance. 

“I’m sorry, Cul,” said Sydney Sellem, 
the treasurer, as he handed out the 


’ bundle of pasteboards, “but we used our 


punch so much on the last show that it’s 
broken. You'll have to get the tickets 
punched somewhere else.” 

So that explains why our hero was 
standing, puzzled and desperate, on the 
Rialto, Across the street was the Apollo 
Theatre, with great signs announcing 
the premiére of “The Girl in the Fold- 
ing Bed.” Ever and anon a hurrying 
patron hustled up to the box office to 
buy tickets, only to be told that nothing 
nearer than the fifteenth row could be 
had, because all the good tickets for that 
night were even then wrapped up in a 
bundle in the box office, waiting for the 
messenger from Strongarm and Leath- 
erface, the ticket speculators, who had 
*phoned that they would send for their 
usual supply at once. 

But little did our hero wot of this. 
He thought only of the tickets in his 
own bundle, which must be punched 
and distributed among the sales-girls 
at the department store before six 
o’clock that night. 

“Tl risk it,” murmured Harold, 
crossing the street. “I will conquer my 
pride, and ask them to lend me a 
punch.” 

Taking his place in the line, he quick- 
ly reached the window, for all patrons 
were turned away promptly without 
getting the tickets they desired. 

“May I borrow your ticket plnch 
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for an hour or so?” he inquired politely 
of the young man within. “I am Harold 
Dogstory, press-agent of the Minerva 
Theatre.” 

The ticket seller smiled patronizingly 
upon the young man who stood before 
the window, reached for the punch, and 
said, pityingly: 

“Certainly. Keep it as long as you 
© like—we have a success here and don’t 
have to punch tickets.” 

Harold Dogstory, stung to the quick, 
was just about to retaliate with a cutting 
remark, when a messenger boy behind 
him, anxious to reach the window, 
thrust a note inside to the treasurer. 

It was the messenger boy from 
Strongarm & Leatherface, the ticket 
speculators, with an order for their 
supply of tickets for the evening’s per- 
formance. 

As Harold Dogstory placed his own 
bundle of unpunched tickets on the 
window ledge, he dropped the punch. 
The messenger boy, a model of polite- 
ness, stooped to pick it up, and at that 
precise: moment, the treasurer inside 
shoved out the bundle of tickets for the 
speculators. 

Ha! See? The two bundles are exact- 
ly alike. They are side by side. The boy 
is about to take the wrong bundle of 
tickets. Stop him, stop him, before it is 
too late! Ah, no, before anyone can de- 
tect the error, before Harold Dogstory 
can recover from his mortification and 
despair, the alert messenger boy has 
seized the wrong bundle of tickets—the 
tickets for “A Shriek in the Night” at 
the Minerva Theatre, while Harold 
Dogstory picks up a similar bundle of 
tickets, unconscious of the startling fact 
that he has taken away tickets for the 
first fifteen rows of seats for “The Girl 
in the Folding Bed” at the Apollo The- 
atre that night. 


CHAPTER IV 
ORDERED TO THE FRONT 


“Have all the girls line up here be- 
fore leaving to-night, Miss Sensen.” 

The speaker was Frederick Frock- 
coat, head floor walker at the great de- 
partment store of Coogel and Sieper. 
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Mazie Sensen, the queen of the rib- 
bon counter, paused and bowed re- 
spectfully. 

“It shall be as you say, sir,” she mur- 
mured. “But I feel it my duty to warn 
you, Mr. Frockcoat, that some of the 
girls are becoming annoyed over the 
treatment they have been receiving 
lately. They don’t think it right to send 
them to some theatre every night.” 

Frederick Frockcoat frowned. 

“Tut, tut,” he said testily. “Mutiny ?” 

“Not that, sir,” replied Mazie. “But« 
it’s best not to drive them too hard. This 
has been a bad theatrical year, and the 
shows haven’t been as good as they 
were last season. Yet for that very rea- 
son, we’ve had to do double duty in 
filling the theatres night after night, 
= some of the girls are beginning tu 

ick.” 

Frederick Frockcoat- smiled. 

“Send them all to me as they pass 
out to-night,” he said, reassuringly. “I 
will soon convince them that they are 
being favored in getting these free the- 
atre tickets.” 

The great clock in Herald Square 
struck six as Harold Dogstory took his 
position with Frederick Frockcoat just 
inside the employee’s entrance. The 
package of tickets had not yet been 
opened. 

“You say the tickets have not been 
punched ?” inquired Mr. Frockcoat. “No 
matter—I have a scheme we have 
worked many times before.” And taking 
the tickets from the hands of our hero, 
he opened the bundle, and without a 
second look at the pasteboards, began to 
distribute them to the waiting line. 

“Young ladies,” he said, with an au- 
thoritative air, “I understand some of 
you object to being detained for theatre 
duty so often. I am asking you to-night, 
however, as a great favor to me, to do 
all you can, for you will be guests of 
my particular friend, Harold Dogstory. 
Now, as you pass out, I will give you 


-each one ticket for the show, and as 


custom requires that it shall be punched, 
I will ask each of you, as you put your 
own time card into the time clock to 
get it punched, to insert also the ticket.” 

And as the six hundred brave girls 
filed forth into the night air, each girl 











held in her right hand a_ ticket, 
which she neatly punched, calling for 
one seat in the Apollo Theatre to wit- 
ness the sure-fire success, “The Girl in 
the Folding Bed.” 

Outside, beyond hearing of the floor 
walker, Mazie Sensen, the queen of the 
ribbon counter, gathered the malcon- 
tents together. 

“They can order us to go to the the- 
atre,” she cried indignantly. “But-there 
the outrage stops. We’ve seen many bad 
shows, girls, and we’ve blistered our 
poor hands to the bone trying to applaud 
them to success, but now at last things 
have gone too far. I move that we all go 
there to-night, see this show, and never 
laugh or applaud once. Are you with me, 
girls?” 

And six hundred shrill 
voices replied in unison: 

“We are.” 


CHAPTER V 
ONLY A TANGLED WEB 


feminine 


“There must be some mistake, sir.” 

The speaker was George Jostlem, one 
of the twenty speculators in line at the 
cashier’s window of Strongarm & 
Leatherface’s office, waiting to receive 
their bundles of tickets. 

Behind him stood a surly, scraggly 
lot of ruffians, scowling and uttering 
maledictions beneath their breaths, in 
preparation for the night’s work when 
they would fasten their claws on the 
public’s throat and take away all they 
could get for their pasteboards. 

Charles Coupon, the head cashier, 
looked up in amazement. 

“What’s that you say?” he demanded. 

“TI say there must be some mistake,” 
insisted George Jostlem. “These tickets 
you are giving out are for that bum 
show, ‘A Shriek in the Night,’ and the 
boss ordered twenty extra men on to- 
night to sell tickets for ‘The Girl in the 
Folding Bed.’ You’ve given us the 
wrong “tickets.” 

“Nonsense,” thundered Charles Cou- 
pon. “You men are here to carry out 
orders, not to question the judgment of 
the men who employ you. If Sam 
Strongarm and Luke Leatherface tell 
you to sell tickets for ‘A Shriek in the 
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Night,’ it is your business to go there 
and sell. Begone, you curs, begone!” 

But as the rapacious brigands slunk 
forth into the night to take up their sta- 
tions in front of the theatre for which 
they held tickets, Charles Coupon 
scratched his forehead thoughtfully, and 
murmured: 

“That’s the first time I ever knew the 
bosses to change their minds about a 
new show.” 


CHAPTER VI 
THE TURNING OF THE TIDE 


Harold Dogstory, sauntering easily 
down the street after leaving the Sub- 
way station, suddenly turned into Broad- 
way half a block above the Minerva. 
Theatre, and stood spellbound, rooted to 
the spot. 

For there, half an hour before the 
show began, in front of the theatre, he 
beheld a riotous, excited, clamoring 
mob. 

Dashing forward madly, he thrust 
himself. into the midst of the mélée in 
an effort to ascertain the cause of the 
trouble. The jostling crowd pushed him 
to one side. He was thrown backwards 
like a chip of wood upon the crest of the 
ocean’s surf, but manfully he renewed 
the attack. His fur overcoat was almost 
torn from his back, his immaculate 
evening dress shirt was spotted and 
scarred, his collar was torn half-way off, 
but ultimately he reached the center of 
the theatre lobby, and gasped for 
breath. 

All around him the mob struggled 
and fought, and while high above the 
noise of the conflict rose the hoarse, 
stentorian cries of the twenty husky 
ticket speculators: 

“Front row seats, five dollars—front 
row seats—five dollars.” 

Scarcely comprehending the facts 
that presented themselves before his 
muddled brain, Harold Dogstory real- 
ized that by some miracle the. specu- 
lators had obtained tickets for ‘A Shriek 
in the Night,’ that the public was fight- 
ing madly to buy them, and that by one 
Herculean effort he could turn what 
was already a victory, into an absolute 
rout. 
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Hastily grabbing the megaphone from 
the frightened carriage announcer, and 
borrowing a chair from the startled 
treasurer in the box office, Harold 
fought his way through the mob out on- 
to the sidewalk, and mounting the ped- 
estal, he shouted with all the strength 
he could command: 

“Tickets bought on the sidewalk will 
positively be refused at the door.” 

That settled it. Those who had hesi- 
tated, at once made a mad rush for the 
twenty brigands. Tickets were snapped 
up eagerly, while Harold continued to 
shour the time-honored warning which 
always indicated success. Theatre-goers 
in taxicabs passing by to go to other 
theatres down Broadway, paused to see 
what the disturbance could be, and fi- 
nally changed their minds about the 
show they had intended to witness. 

And when; an hour afterward, Harold 
Dogstory, limp and helpless, staggered 
into the theatre to watch the end of the 
first act of ‘A Shriek in the Night,’ he 
found a packed and delighted audience 
applauding hysterically. The critics 
caught the contagious fever from those 
about them, and began to smile. Even 
old Bill Blizzard, the dean of the critics, 
and Freddy Fatface, who was never 
known to laugh at anything, relaxed, 
and audibly expressed their opinion that 
“A Shriek in the Night” would be a 
continual scream. 

Meanwhile, down Broadway, at the 
rival Apollo Theatre, a stream of hard- 
faced working girls filed into the theatre. 
Not one speculator put in his appear- 
ance; the best seats were occupied by 
Mazie Sensen and her cohorts and 
“The Girl in the Folding Bed” was given 
such a frigid reception that it was voted 
an instant failure. Next day nearly all 
the papers carried headlines which read: 

“THE GIRL IN THE FOLDING 

BED” SHUTS UP QUICK 


CHAPTER VII 
THE CURSE OF SUCCESS 


Harold Dogstory slept late the next 
morning. Proud and happy over the 
success won the night before, and con- 
fident of the prosperity which would 
henceforth follow him as a partner of 
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the great manager, David Dedhead, he 
was in no haste to reach the office, after 
he had read the morning papers. 

Even Katherine, his wife, and their 
devoted dog, could not make him 
hasten. 

“TI am no longer a hired man,” he 
cried, proudly. “I am a partner. I will 
get to the office when I please.” 

When, shortly after noon, wearing 
the perennial fur overcoat, he climbed 
the stairs proudly to the private office 
of Mr. Dedhead, he found Rosalie 
Remington on guard in the outer office. 

“Go right in, sir,” she cried. “Wasn’t 
it grand the way the show got over last 
night ?” 

Harold disdained boasting, so he did 
not explain to the stenographer that it 
was he who had fixed the house. For 
now he understood that the two bundles 
of tickets must have been exchanged, 
though how he could not fathom. 

“Well, boss,” he said, genially, as he 
entered the private office. “We put one 
over, eh?” 

“Wer” repeated David Dedhead, 
frowning. “Am I to understand that 
you claim a share in the success of last 
night ?” 

“Sure,” cried Harold. “You said I 
was to get a half interest in the show if 
I helped put it over, and look what I 
did! It’s good for a year’s run.” 

“Some one has got your goat, Har- 
old,” replied the great manager. “Don’t 
let them kid you.” 

Harold rose to his feet indignantly, 
a sharp answer upon his lips. Before he 
could say a word, however, he realized 
that he had no way to prove his asser- 
tion that he had been responsible for the 
night’s success. Meekly he started to- 
ward the door. 

“Anyhow” he said, “I guess I’ll resur- 
rect the old mimeograph and send out 
some press matter. That salary propo- 
sition you mentioned is all. right.” 

David Dedhead waved him back 
again. 

“One moment, Harold,” he said, 
kindly. “I'll try and send you on the 
road with something else next season, 
but as for ‘A Shriek in the Night,’ it is 
such a gigantic success that I don’t think 
we'll needa press-agent at all this year.” 
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THIS is the first of a short series of articles by Mr. Sargent in which he treats of the 
more interesting aspects of the “‘moving-picture industry” in America. Associated as 
he is with one of the greatest film companies, what he writes may be accepted as 


authoritative. 


ON’T turn this page because you’ve 
read all about the making of trick 
motion pictures. Probably you 

have, because the subject has been so 
extensively covered, but this is a story 
of the tricks that are not shown the 
public, fer picture makers seem to be- 
lieve that a visit behind the scenes spoils 
the illusion. 

Yet, from the first, tricks have done 
much to make the motion pictures pop- 
ular. One of the earliest tricks came 
with the Spanish-American War. There 
were cameras with the fleet, but in the 
engagements they were well out of the 
line of fire and a photograph of a naval 
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battle would have suggested a farce 
rather than a contest. Much more satis- 
fying scenes were made in a tin tank 
with photographs of the battleships 
pasted to blocks which valiantly at- 
tacked painted forts or the champions 
of the Spanish navy. You were con- 
scious that there was something lack- 
ing, but that was in the day of the fifty- 
foot picture which stayed on the screen 
only about one minute and there was 
no time for critical dissection. 

The land battles were mostly taken 
in northern New Jersey and in West- 
chester County, just north of New 
York; and one fiercely contested fight 
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was witnessed: by a cow that was a 
Jersey in a double sense. The press- 
agent for the picture company protest- 
ed that it was a water buffalo but that 
did not go. 


Wild West in New Jersey 


NOWADAYS the same New Jersey 
territory is the favored spot with di- 
. rectors who make western pictures, 
though most of the companies have a 
part of their organization in the south- 
west where the pictures are made with 
real cowboy riders—to the great dis- 
gust of the old-fashioned ranchman who 
objects to the process of making a good 
‘cowboy into a bad actor. 

One of the best places for the making 
of western pictures in the East is a 
section locally known as Kelleyville, 
just outside of Philadelphia, and con- 
vincing pictures are made on the slope 
of the Palisades, across the Hudson 
from New York. Getting back to Phila- 
delphia, the best corral is an old-fash- 
ioned livery stable with the extensive 
Midvale Steel Works on one side and 
modern houses on the other, So long as 
the camera man is careful to keep the 
camera pointing low so that it does not 
get the modern houses beyond, the cor- 
ral is more western than the most west- 
ern corral is expected to be. 

At best, the western pictures owe 
their popularity to a trick. Almost any 
story will carry if the scene is laid in 
the West and there is a lot of fast riding. 
Some directors can go out with a string 
of horses and riders and no ideas and 
come back with a successful western 
picture and still no ideas. The riding 
carries the rest. 

Some humane people pity the poor 
horses that have to go so fast, and in 
a picture theatre the other night one 
old lady expressed the hope that they 
gave the horses “lots of rest” between 
the scenes. That’s where the trick comes 
in. If the horses ever went as fast as 
they seem to, half the riders would fall 
off. The trick is in the turning of the 
crank that actuates the picture mech- 
anism. 

When you go down to the Grand or 
the Palace to see the pictures, you see 
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about fifteen a second, because that is 
about the normal rate. It is the rate at 
which they are shown unless the mana- 
ger is in a hurry to get the crowd out 
and a fresh one in, or unless it’s the 
last show and the operator has a date 
with his best girl. That’s a trick of an- 
other branch of the trade, though. 


The Illusion of Speed 


WE WILL suppose that fifteen pic- 
tures are being shown every second. If 
the pictures were taken fifteen to the 
second the result would be that the 
speed of the horses on the screen would 
be the same at the time they were taken. 
But suppose that the operator turned the 
crank so slowly that he took only eight 
pictures a second. If the actors made 
their gestures so slowly that it took them 
twice as long to raise an arm as it should, 
then when sixteen pictures are seen in a 
second the horses will seem to be going 
twice as fast as they really did and yet 
the movements of the actors will be 
natural. That’s how it -is that some of 
the graduates from the trucking busi- 
ness can gallop at a speed that would 
make a racer feel ashamed of himself. 

It’s the same way when you see an 
automobile or street car accident. The 
car comes dashing madly down the 
street, the unfortunate victim gets in the 
way and is thrown to the earth. You 
wonder that the poor fellow is not 
killed and never dream that the car 
strikes with so little force back of it 
that the victim has to fall over by his 
own action. It looks thrilling on the 
screen but that is merely because the 
operator has been told to “turn slow.” 

The same things is done to speed up 
railroad trains and motor boats. On the 
other hand, many companies have a 
tendency to work too fast—to go 
through their scenes with a speed that 
is not at all real. Then the wise operator 
speeds up to keep them company and on 
the screen the action becomes normal 
again. 

The camera man must know a lot of 
tricks about placing the camera and 
selecting his point of view. He must: be 
able to pick out what he wants and leave 
out the undesirable. One recent picture 




















of a gold mine in Nevada was made in 
the excavation for a new office building 
and it required nice focusing to leave 
out a pile driver on one side and a don- 
key engine on the other; yet the re- 
sultant picture gave no hint of the sky- 
scrapers across the street. 


Falling from a Four-Foot Cliff 


WESTERN pictures that call for 

mountains are the bane of the eastern 
camera man’s life and yet he can make 
a ten-foot hill look like the summit of 
‘Mount McKinley if he has half a 
chance; but it is somewhat disappoint- 
ing to make a splendid picture of the 
heroine on the mountain top and find 
that somehow the camera swung around 
and you’ve the spire of the M. E. church 
in the lower right hand corner after you 
made certain that the church was out- 
side the line. ~ 

A thrilling cliff accident, in which the 
hero fell several hundred feet, was ar- 
ranged lately with an actual drop of 
six feet over the edge of a sand bank, 
four feet in the field of the camera and 
two feet below. The next day a dummy 
was dropped over a really high cliff 
and finally landed at the bottom. Then 
the camera was brought closer for a 
larger picture, the hero took the place 
of the dummy, and the picture-making 
went on. 

It is the same way when a man seems 
to fall off a high building. only to rise 
and walk off. The dummy is dropped 
and without disturbing the camera the 
actor replaces it. The camera is started, 
he gives a little bounce to suggest the 
rebound and to the amazement of the 
audience who saw him fall, he rises to 
walk off unhurt. The cutting of the two 
bits of film to an accurate match is the 
work of some clever girl in the factory. 

When you see the deck of a ship roll- 
ing in the trough of the sea, it does not 
always follow that the vessel is not tied 
up to the dock. There are rack and pin- 
ion movements on most cameras which 
permit the operator to rock the camera 
instead of the ship. The actors lean in 
the opposite direction and the illusion is 
created. The water that breaks over the 

bows may be thrown up from a bucket 
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or a hose may be used, though the latter 
method is open to objection in that it 
does not seem real. 

Effective water pictures are made in 
the tanks with which most of the studios 
are now provided. With painted scenery, 
carefully masked at the bottom as is 
done in cycloramas, some very realistic 
effects are produced and the operator 
has a firm foundation for his camera 
while perhaps days of search for exactly 
the right locality are avoided. 

The same trick is. resorted to where 
houses of a type not found in the vicin- 
ity are required. The bottom of a painted 
flat is buried in the dirt of the studio 
yard and one is before an inn in Nor- 
mandy, a Swiss chalet or a Turkish 
mosque, as the “script” may require. 

One company owns a log house that 
comes in sections. It is built from 
“edgings” such as are cut from saw 
logs when they are squared for the 
gang saws and it is light and effective. 
Another company built a log hut in a 
New Jersey suburb on ground owned by 
one of its camera operators. Then they 
fired the operator, who got a position 
with another company, and now the 
original builders gnash their teeth when- 
ever they see the hut used by the second 
company. 


Reproduction of Real Events 


ONE useful trick is the building of 
a play about some actual happening. A 
circus parade, a railroad wreck, a dis- 
astrous fire or a stranded ship will give 
a director an idea, He will rush the 
eompany to the scene, make the essen- 
tial pictures and finish off the play when 
time permits. Then the spectator won- 
ders how they got such a natural look- 
ing wreck and never realizes that the 
wreck is the reason for the play and 
not vice versa. 

One picture that was tricked through 
force of circumstances was made last 
winter in the West Indies. A member of 
the company wrote a “script” with a 
Zulu setting, suggesting that with so 
many negroes handy, a Zulu picture 
could be effectively done. He got $25 
for his idea and gleefully spent his 
money, hut when the company reached 
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Nassau it was round that the negroes 
had no overpowering desire to work in 
pictures. Those who were willing to 
work had jobs and the others wouldn’t. 

One Sunday morning the director 
took his men over to Hog Island, which 
forms a natural breakwater to the har- 
bor, and had them strip and make up 
with burnt cork. The sand was full of 
the spines of the prickly cactus plants 
and the plants themselves were grow- 
ing others that scratched the bare legs 
unmercifully. The straw skirts, that 
formed the only costume, were stiff and 
cut the skin above the knees and the sun 
blistered the shoulders. 

Under such circumstances picture- 
making was not pleasant and after 
washing off the cork in the ocean, where 
the salt brought fresh stings to cuts and 
scratches, the party got back to town to 
find that the Sunday chicken dinner was 
all gone. The author of the story was the 
most unpopular man in the troupe for 
days afterward, but he has lived it 
down. 

A sensation of a couple of years ago 
was the sending of an automobile over 
the face of a cliff. It was an old car, but 
as it shot over the edge of the cliff, with 
a dummy figure wabbling at the wheel 
in funny imitation of a desperate chauf- 
feur, it sent a thrill through the audi- 
ences that was worth the price of the 
battered old wreck. The steering gear 
was set and slow turning of the camera 
did the rest. 


A Cardboard Avalanche 


ABOUT the same time an avalanche 
was featured and made good. Few 
guessed that the actual avalanche was 
made to occur in a model scene and that 
the house it destroyed was only of card- 
board; and the immediate change to a 
full setting showing only a portion of a 
real wrecked chalet from which a little 
child was being rescued, added convic- 
tion to the scene. The two pictures may 
have been made days apart, but they 
followed each other in the fractional 
part of a second and before the ava- 
lanche could be doubted the reality of 
the after-effects proved the scene. 

One trick tried a number of times but 


which always fails of effect, is the sky- 
scraper picture, in which men fight and 
fall from dizzy heights of six to ten 
feet. Most of these frame-works are 
built on the studio floor, where a can- 
vas sky betrays the artificiality if the 
rest of the setting does not. The dummy 
figure and the base of a real building are 
_ for the other end of the pictured 
all. 

One rather questionable trick was em- 
ployed in New York last summer when 
a producer wanted to show a newly ar- 
rived immigrant turned from the door 
of a home for friendless girls. 

There are several emigrant homes 
facing Battery Park and the director 
selected one with a conspicuous sign 
and sent his actress up the steps while 
the camera was started. In answer to 
her ring a priest came to the door. He 
refused her request for permission to 
pose on the steps when he heard of the 
character of the picture, and the more 
persuasive she became the more indig- 
nant he grew. To the patron who did 
not know the circumstances it appeared 
that the girl sought shelter and was re- 
fused and they never realized that the 
priest was tricked into playing a part. 
Such processes are frowned upon by 
the better class of producers as bring- 
ing the pictures into bad odor. 


A “Faked” Prize Fight 


ONE trick that is falling into disre- 
pute as the public grows in wisdom, is 
the “reproduction” of a prize fight in 
which local pugilists reproduce from the 
newspaper accounts important contests. 
The principal blows are all shown after 
a fashion and as the rounds are about 
half the actual length there is a tremen- 
dous saving in film. They served for a 
time, but the ring surroundings—with 
the office-boy betting hundreds of dol- 
lars with the bookkeeper, and the test- 
ing operator making wagers with the 
foreman of the developing room— 
proved palpably unnatural. They did not 
look or act like real sports and the 
spectator was conscious of something 
lacking, no matter how unfamiliar he 
might be with the ringside. 

In the average studio of to-day, white 





















is seldom seen. The photographic film 
does not record colors as they appear to 
the eye and a large white surface, such 
as a bed-spread, is an offense to the eye 
when shown on the screen. Table and 
bed linen is tinted either blue or yellow 
in various shades in accordance with the 
ideas of the directors, and black dresses 
are seldom seen. 


Building an African Forest 


A TRICKED scene that still holds a 
record with directors was the repro- 
duction in the studio. of an African 
forest. The tree trunks were nailed to 
the floor and buried in six inches of 
earth and with artificial shrubbery an 
effect was gained not to be had this 
side of the Congo, It cost close to a 
thousand dollars for two or three min- 
utes of picture, but the result was that 
of reality. ts 

Many directors delight in detail. Like 
some stage directors, they are not con- 
tent without “real” things; and one of 
this type spent half a day trying to 
make the steam from a teakettle look 
real, The actual steam was too vapory 
and the solution of the problem was 
found in cups of muriatic acid and am- 
monia placed inside the kettle. The 
vapor was white and well marked and 
far more “real” than steam. 

“Real” water in sinks and tubs is 
frequently encountered and many 
studios are provided with sinks which 
can be connected with the water supply 
by means of a hose. More elaborate was 
a recent picture in which a bathtub was 
supposed to overflow. A tank of canvas 
was built and the scenes were played 
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in six inches of water. One curious soul 
sent a return envelope and asked if the 
entire studio was flooded or how was it 
done. 

Along the lines of reality was the de- 
struction of a bridge in a military pic- 
ture. The bridge was first shown entire 
and then the troopers set fire to it and 
it was shown partly burned and wholly 
in ruins. It cost $100 a minute, but it 
was worth the price. 


“Practicable” Fires 


ABANDONED buildings are occa- 
sionally burned down and one director 
is looking for a cheap barn at the pres- 
ent time, Usually these are located out- 
side the city limits and apart from other 
structures, and arrangement has to be 
made with some fire company to stand 
ready, but if.a picture makes the patrons 
talk it is worth the price. 

Fire scenes in the studio are disliked 
by the players. Smoke pots filled with 
composition giving out a dense smoke 
and little flame, are employed and flames 
are fashioned with irregular strips of 
chiffon gauze kept in motion by an air 
current, a trick originating with the ser- 
pentine dancers. Similar strips serve 
better than gas logs in fireplaces and are 
much safer. 

Almost every picture calls for some 
trick-work to make it effective and the 
best director is the man who most 
adroitly surmounts the difficulties that 
confront him, and best disproves the 
oft quoted statement that the camera 
cannot lie. The entirely truthful camera 
never could get a position in a motion- 
picture studio, There is no place for it. 
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By GEORGE SINCLAIR 


A SERIES of ‘form announcements” that actresses might well enjoy. 


UCH interest was manifested 
yesterday in theatrical circles 
when it became known that Mana- 

ger David Dedhead had engaged Miss 
, the beautiful young 
Southern actress, for the leading rdle of 
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Euphronia Smellingsalts in his forth- 
coming drama of realistic life, “The 
Back Alley.” Miss 
has been seen on Broadway in many 
ambitious réles, but it is said that in Mr. 
Dedhead’s new production, she will 
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have a réle eminently suited to her rich 
Southern beauty, and to that marked in- 
tellectuality for which her previous por- 
trayals have been noted. “The Back 
Alley” will be tried out in New Haven 
in a few weeks, and after a brief tour 
of the provinces, will come to a Broad- 
way theatre. The many friends of Miss 

are already planning to make 
her premiére in the new play one of the 
most notable occasions of the entire 
dramatic season. 


The High Government Official Story 


MISS , who has 
been engaged to create the leading rdle 
of Euphronia Smellingsalts in David 
Dedhead’s forthcoming production ot 
the realistic drama, “The Back Alley,” 
is the daughter of a prominent gov- 
ernment official who was a member of 
the cabinet of the late President Gar- 
field, and has since then occupied an 
important diplomatic post in the ser- 
important diplomatic post in the serv- 
ice of his country abroad, serv- 
Hindoostan. Miss went on the 
stage two years ago, against the wishes 
and even the positive command of her 
distinguished father, but so great was 
her determination to win success on the 
stage at all hazards, that she risked an 
open break with the members of her 
family to achieve her object. In order 
not to bring embarrassment upon a 
name so prominently identified with the 
nation’s history, Miss —-——— deferred 
to her father’s cabled request, and 
adopted a stage name instead of the his- 
toric cognomen. The members of “The 
Back Alley” company were all agog at 
yesterday’s rehearsal to learn the ac- 
tual identity of the beautiful young 
Southern actress, but she refused to re- 
veal her real name. 





The Automobile Accident Story 


IN a terrific crash on the West Drive 
in Central Park at a late hour last 
night, a red taxicab driven at furious 
speed ran head-on into a big black tour- 
ing car which was making at least sixty 
miles an hour. The noise of the impact 
could be heard half a mile away, and 
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brought Park Policemen and 
———— running at full speed to the 
scene of the accident. From the mass 
of wreckage, the valiant officers, in 
spite of the imminent danger of an ex- 
plosion of a gasoline tank, succeeded in 
bringing out the mangled remains of 
the two chauffeurs, both of whom had 
been instantly killed. In the red taxicab 
were three men, all of them too in- 
toxicated to give their real names. They 
were taken to the Park police station on 
a charge of joy riding. When the offi- 
cers managed to open the door of the 
high powered black limousine car, they 
beheld a beautiful young woman in a 
fainting condition, who could only 
moan almost inaudibly that she was 
Miss , the famous ac- 
tress who is soon to create the réle of 
Euphronia Smellingsalts in David Ded- 
head’s production of “The Back Alley.” 
Her escort, who had been rendered un- 
conscious by being thrown against the 
roof of the limousine, was at once rec- 
ognized by the officers as Reggie Back- 
slider, the well known young man about 
town, and heir to the Backslider mil- 
lions. Miss clasped his inani- 
mate form convulsively. when the offi- 
cers and ambulance surgeons attempted 
to place him on a stretcher, but she fi- 
nally gave permission to have him re- 
moved to the hospital. Miss ————— 
was then assisted to her hotel, but after 
regaining her composure sent word 
down to the waiting reporters that 
while she was suffering greatly from 
shock, she would still be able to report 
for rehearsals of “The Back Alley” at 
the Dedhead Theatre this morning, and 
would be able to play the rdle on sched- 
ule time next Monday night. 








The Matrimonial Story 


IF smart set gossip is to be believed, 
society and the stage will soon be united 
in. the persons of young Reggie Back- 
slider, the well known man about town 
and heir to the Backslider millions, and 
Miss —— , the well known 
young actress who is soon to create the 
leading réle of Euphronia Smellingsalts 
in David Dedhead’s production of the 
realistic drama, “The Back Alley.” Mr. 
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Backslider could mot be seen yesterday, 
although it was rumored that he had 
taken refuge from reporters in the card 
room of the Junior Bunco-steerers Club, 
but Miss , when seen at her 
hotel late last night, consented to make 
the following statement: “I can neither 
affirm nor deny such a report. Of course 
Mr. Backslider and I are good friends, 
but I cannot think of marriage until 
after I have achieved success on the 
stage. I am looking forward confidently 
to my appearance as Euphroma Smell- 
ingsalts in David Dedhead’s production 
of ‘The Back Alley,’ and until after 
that premiére, 1 positively refuse to 
even think of marrying anyone.” 


The Acting in London Story 


MISS , who is to 
create the leading rdle of Euphronia 
Smellingsalts in David Dedhead’s forth- 
coming production of the realistic 
drama, “The Back Alley,” was engaged 
yesterday by cable to appear in London 
next June, during the Coronation sea- 
son, as leading woman with Sir Charles 
Wyndham, who is to produce “The 
Back Alley” at the St. James’ Theatre 
and will himself play the leading 
male réle. Reports of the extraordinary 
impersonation given by Miss - 
at the rehearsals of the new play, Jed to 
the offer by cable yesterday. Miss 

immediately cabled an accept- 
ance of the proffered terms, and will 
sail for England on the Lusitania May 
31, meanwhile appearing on Broadway 
in Mr. Dedhead’s production of “The 
Back Alley.” 





The Lost Diamond Story 


DIAMONDS valued at over $10,000 
were reported stolen yesterday after- 
noon from the apartment of Miss 
, the well known ac- 
tress who is soon to create the leading 
r6le of Euphronia Smellingsalts im 
David Dedhead’s production of “The 
Back Alley.” The diamonds, which 
consisted of rings, brooches, and a 
beautiful necklace which rumor says 
‘was given to the popular actress by the 
Duc de Roquefort, at Monte Carlo, last 
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summer, had been left on the dressing 
table when Miss went 
to the usual rehearsal of the new play. 
She had given instructions to her maid 
to polish the jewelry well in preparation 
for her forthcoming début as the lead- 
ing lady of Mr. Dedhead’s production, 
when she expected to wear all of her 
diamonds to add realism to-her por- 
trayal of the neurasthenic Harlem wife. 
When she returned from the rehearsal, 
she found that the door of her apart- 
ment had been forced, and the maid, a 
colored servant who had been with her 
for years, had been tied and gagged in 
the bathroom, The maid could only 
gasp out that two rough looking men 
had forced the door and seized her be- 
fore she could make an outcry. Then 
they bundled up the diamonds and dis- 
appeared. There is positively no clue to 
the robbers, and Miss scorns the 
suggestion of the police that the maid 
was implicated. “I have had Celeste, 
my colored maid, for years,” she said. 
“Her mother was a slave on our old 
plantation down in Louisiana, and I 
would trust her with anything I have. 
I hope the police will discover the 
thieves, and return the jewels. I espe- 
cially value the necklace which was 
given to me at Monte Carlo last sum- 
mer by the old Duc de Roquefort; I 
had intended wearing it next week in 
the new production of Mr. Dedhead’s 
play, ‘The Back Alley,’ but since it has 
been stolen, I must wear a paste one 
instead.” 





The Kindness to Animals Story 


JAMES Jackson, a teamster, was in 
the Yorkville Police Court yesterday 
afternoon on a charge-of cruelty to ani- 
mals, preferred by Miss ; 
the well known actress, who is soon to 
create the leading réle of Euphronia 
Smellingsalts in David Dedhead’s new 
dramatic production, “The Back Alley.” 
‘Miss , who is a stunning South- 
ern beauty, appeared in court personally 
to prosecute the brutal teamster, and 
quite won the hearts of all by her sim- 
plicity, mgermousness and charm. Even 
the staid old magistrate, accustomed to 
resist almost all influences, shed a few. 






















tears when Miss described the 
abject misery of the poor old horse 
which the teamster was beating because 
it could not haul two tons of coal up a 
steep hill. “Your honor,” declared Miss 

in a voice teeming with sup- 
pressed emotion, “this man was bru- 
tally and outrageously beating a noble, 
dumb animal, which lifted its poor, 
tired head and gazed at me so appeal- 
ingly with its great soulful eyes, that I 
couldn’t resist the impulse to call a 
policeman and insist upon the arrest of 
its tormentor.” Miss ’s eyes 
also filled with tears at the painful rec- 
ollection, and the Court was observed 
wiping its eyes with its handkerchief. 
The unlucky teamster was sent to the 
Island for ten days, and Miss 
left the court room, proud and happy at 
the good she had done in suppressing 
suffering and cruelty. At the door, sev- 
eral ladies of the W. C. T. U. stopped 
the actress, but she had to bid them a 
hasty adieu as she explained she must 
hurry to the theatre to rehearse the 
role of Euphronia Smellingsalts in Mr. 
Dedhead’s new drama, “The Back 
Alley.” 





The Rescued from Drowning Story 


MISS , the well 
known actress who is rehearsing the 
role of Euphronia Smellingsalts in 
David Dedhead’s new production, “The 
Back Alley,” was saved from a watery 
grave early yesterday morning through 
the bravery and devotion of young 
—-——.,, one of the volunteer life 
savers of the Brighton Beach station. 
It appears that Miss , who is a 
great believer in outdoor exercise, and 
an enthusiastic swimmer, always takes 
a plunge into the Atlantic every morn- 
ing before breakfast. She is living in a 
cottage near Sheepshead Bay, getting 
local atmosphere for her new play, “The 
Back Alley” (one scene of which is laid 
at a sea-side resort) and every morn- 
ing, winter and summer, she takes the 
plunge into the salt water whenever 
possible. Yesterday morning, she arose 
at 5 o’clock, recited her role of 
Euphronia Smellingsalts to her maid to 
make sure that her lines were as per- 
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fect as those which were artistically dis- 
closed through the nifty bathing suit she 
wore, and then ran to the beach. Taking 
a 60-foot dive into the icy water from 
the top of the bathing pavilion, the 
young actress was almost stunned when 
she realized how cold the water really 
was. Perhaps a cake of ice idly floating 
by was partly responsible for the numb 
condition in which she found herself. 
When she realized that she was sink- 
ing, Miss cried loudly - for 
help. Mr. , her rescuer, who 
happened to be passing, boldly plunged 
in after the beautiful young girl, and 
managed to get her in a fainting condi- 
tion to the shore. There, after she was 
revived, Miss evinced much 
perturbation at the thought that she 
would surely be late at the rehearsal of 
Mr. Dedhead’s new drama, “The 
Back Alley,” in which she was to create 
the leading rdle, but a telephone mes- 
sage from the kindly manager allayed 
her fears, when she was notified that he 
would postpone the rehearsal until she 
felt better. 


The Paris for Gowns Story 


AMONG those sailing to-day on 
the Lusitania is Miss ‘ 
the well known actress, who is to create 
the role of Euphronia Smellingsalts in 
David Dedhead’s forthcoming produc- 
tion, “The Back Alley.” Miss 
is making a flying trip abroad to secure 
new Paris gowns for the play in which 
she is to have the leading role. “I shall 
only be gone a trifle over a fortnight,” 
explained Miss to the ship 
news men, just before the Lusitania 
sailed. “I am required to wear several 
smart frocks and my manager thought 
it best for me to get them in Paris and 
then hurry back immediately. We have 
already rehearsed “The Back Alley’ for 
severat weeks, and I find my role very 
trying upon a nervous temperament, so 
that the ocean voyage will serve to 
soothe and rest me. I shall not entirely 
neglect work, however, but will rehearse 
my role privately on the steamer. You 
can announce to your readers that I will 
positively return on the 21st, as our new 
play is to be produced a week later.” 
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Mr. Dedhead, the well known manager 
and author, was at the dock to bid his 
future star bon voyage. 


The Advice to Young Girls Story 


“THERE are just as many womanly 
women on the stage as there are in any 
other walk of life.” 

“Merely because a woman is on the 
stage is no reason why she sould be a 
bad woman.” 

“If I had a daughter, would I permit 
her to adopt a stage career? Certainly 
I would.” 

So spoke Miss , the 
well known actress, who is soon to 
create the leading rdle of Euphronia 
Smellingsalts in David Dedhead’s forth- 
coming production, “The Back Alley’ 
Miss ————— reclined upon a Turkish 
divan in her exquisitely furnished bou- 
doir, and puffed a dainty cigarette while 
Flossie Flirt, the writer of “Snide 
Talks to Young Girls,” gathered gems 
of wisdom from the vast experience of 
the celebrated actress. 

“Assuredly,” continued Miss 
with great vehemence, “the mere fact 
that a woman is on the stage, and there- 
by exposed to public view, gives many 
naghtiess persons the idea that our 
standards of morality are less strict 
than those of women in other walks of 
life. Why, I venture to assert, my dear 
Miss Flirt, that there is more drinking, 
more gambling, more dissipation, in 
the smartest social circles of New York 
or any other great city, than there is 
in any part of the theatrical profes- 
sion. We women of the stage learn to 
be unconventional, I admit; but you 
only hear of our divorces and marriages 
because we are already in the public 
eye. For my part, I regret any and all 
kinds of publicity, I regret for instance, 
the very fact that you are interviewing 
me now—oh, not on your account, for 
I am charmed to meet you, but I find it 
exceedingly distasteful to have my pri- 
vate life dragged into the papers.” 

“Then,” asked Flossie Flirt, hesitat- 
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ingly, “you would really advise any 
young girl to go upon the stage?” 

Miss ————— puffed her cigarette 
carelessly, and replied: 

“Yes, if she has talent. And no mat- 
ter how many years of hard work, she 
may have to put forth, it is all worth the 
trouble when she can finally get under 
the management of the great David 
Dedhead, and play, as I will play week 
after next, such a great réle as Eu- 
phronia Smellingsalts in the great real- 
istic drama, ‘The Back Alley.’ Yes, it is 
worth while if one can become a star, 
as I hope to become week after next.” 


The Wounded on the Stage Story 


WHAT might have been a bad ac- 
cident was narrowly averted last night 
on the stage of the Dedhead Theatre, 
when a dagger used in the first act of 
“The Back Alley” flew across the stage 
and struck Miss , the 
celebrated actress, in the arm. The dag- 
ger is used as a paper knife, and is 
very dull. In the great first act of the 
new Dedhead drama, in which Miss 

has scored such an artistic 
success, Mr. Ernest Maltravers, the 
leading man, grabs the paper cutter 
tensely, and is about to open several en- 
velopes containing important docu- 
ments. As he lifted the paper cutter, he 
lost control of the vicious instrument, 
and it flew with unerring accuracy 
across the stage, striking Miss 
just as she made her entrance in the 
first act. Fortunately it did not hit her in 
the eyes, and the dull point of the cut- 
ter did not even penetrate the soft 
gauze garment she was wearing, but the 
shock and surprise of being hit by the 
knife almost overcame her. She stag- 
gered half fainting into a chair, 
while the stage manager rang down the 
curtain. After a lapse of ten minutes, 
Miss was able to continue her 
splendid impersonation of Euphronia 
Smellingsalts in the new drama, “The 
Back Alley,” but it was indeed a nar- 
row escape for the great actress. 
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A SHORT STORY 


T THE time this story begins he 
was not “Props” by choice, but 
from force of circumstances. True, 

many years before he had started by be- 
ing a “super,” carrying a spear or what- 
ever devolved upon him in the routine of 
that much maligned necessity of stage 
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OF THE STAGE 


productions. From this position he had 
been “graduated” to be - assistant 
“props,” and in due course of time had 
filled the position of “props,” “grip” and 
stage carpenter, for those were the days 
before the Union card was known. Then 
he became an actor with the usual suc- 
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cesses and reverses which befall that pa- 
tient class of people. Just previous to the 
time of which I write, he had been very 
ill and had gone to one of his old homes 
in Canada to live, with nothing to do, 
and little prospect of securing anything. 

One of the first places he looked for 
employment was at the theatre, but 
every place was filled (at that time there 
was no Union in this particular city, 
either), but being determined to “work 
in” eventually, he offered his services, 
gratis, until some vacancy occurred, or 
until he found lucrative employment 
elsewhere. This offer was accepted, and 
he was set to help “Props,” filling this 
humble position for several weeks at 
“nothing per.” But one day “Props” fell 
afoul of the insidious whisky sold near 
by, broke some valuable bric-a-brac, and 
he was temporarily appointed to the po- 
sition, until the regular incumbent could 
be brought around to the proper way of 
behaving. Props, however, being of a 
resentful nature, liked not the idea of 
his “stuge” filling his shoes, even tem- 
porarily; he told the manager so, in 
words not found in Sunday school 
books, and as a result, the helper became 
a permanent fixture as Props, with the 
lucrative salary of $.50 a night perform- 
ance. In those days the theatre aver- 
aged about four performances per week, 
including matinées, but for the latter he 
was paid $1.00, this based on the idea 
that the employees, exclusive of the 
stage carpenter (who was on a regular 
salary), had employment elsewhere, and 
would have to leave that to attend to 
their matinée duties. 

Props had had the benefit of a first 
class education (due mostly to the in- 
sistence of his parents), and this told 
much in his favor, as it will in that of 
any person however lowly his labor. He 
knew a smattering of French, could 
make a bluff at one or two other lan- 
guages, and besides this he was able to 
give a hand to the “grips” when neces- 
sary, and also helped on the switch- 
board. This latter he studied every mo- 
ment of his spare time, and later on it 
came in very handily. 


He had been Props for about three 
months, and had everything in system- 
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atic shape, so that he could place his 
hand on any article in the dark, if nec- 
essary, when it was announced that 
Miss Gertrude Watson would appear 
there for two nights and a Saturday 
matinée in “A Woman’s Right.” Who 
Miss Watson was or what “A Woman’s 
Right” amounted to, made little differ- 
ence to Props or the other stage hands, 
the thing uppermost in their minds being 
that they were to have three night per- 
formances previous to her coming, and 
her three appearances would swell their 
little exchequers just so much more. All 
Hail Miss Watson! 

Friday forenoon came with the load 
of scenery, properties and trunks; and 
the stage manager, carpenter and Props 
of the company were on hand to see that 
everything was placed right. Joe, the 
company Props, introduced himself as 
these persons usually do, with a— 
“Where’s Props?” “Here,” answered 
Props, and those two worthies set to 
work. When the stage manager had 
looked over the dressing rooms, laid 
them out and marked the trunks accord- 
ingly, Props got his assistant, and they 
pulled the heavy theatrical trunks into 
the various rooms, or hoisted them on 
the tackle to the rooms above. 

After lunch the “troupers” gradually 
strolled over to get their costumes hung 
up, so that the most of the creases would 
be out of them by the evening perform- 
ance. The drops had all been hung, 
and the flat pieces placed in regular 
rotation in their separate packs against 
the side walls, and all the properties 
were in position for the night perform- 
ance. In this theatre no more help 
was engaged for “taking in” a show 
than was absolutely necessary, so Props 
was supposed to lend a hand at every- 
thing. 

The men were seated near the stage 
entrance, chatting, smoking, gossiping, 
swapping stories and smoking their 
pipes, when a little woman, dark as an 
Egyptian Queen, frail, slight and scarce- 
ly over five feet tall, walked up the steps 
and in the door. The company stage car- 
penter, Charlie, seated on a crate, doffed 
his hat and the other boys followed suit, 
as he said: 

“How-do, Miss Watson; fine day.” 
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She bowed sweetly, smiled on all the 
hands and replied: 

“Very well, Charlie; how do you do, 
gentlemen,” and passed on to the call- 
board, where she read the number of 
her room; as she did so, Charlie re- 
marked : 

“Number one, Miss Watson; first on 
the right.” She thanked him and went in. 

“Some Queen, eh?” said Harry, the 
house carpenter, when her door was 
closed. 

“Better believe she is,” returned 
Charlie. “They aint many like her, and 
she’s got the whole bunch so they eat 
outer her hand; done it all with kind- 
ness, too. Been out for thirty weeks, an’ 
never had a cross word out 0’ her. Some- 
times, though, when things don’t go just 
right, them eyes o’ hern seem to be fur- 
nace doors, and you kin see the flames 
ready to lick the duffer what got in 
wrong, but before she had a chance to 
say anythin’, she’s got control, and the 
‘callin’ down’ she gives hurts more’n any 
other, ’cause she’s so easy an’ nice about 
it. She give me one the second week out, 
an’ aint never had another chance since. 
Say, I’d stay up a whole week without 
sleep to do what she ast me to.” 

Harry turned to Props—“He aint 
stuck on her a bit, eh?” 

“You bet your life,” chimed in Joe. 
“Every one in the company, from us to 
the leadin’ man is so stuck on her we 
can’t see straight, an’ anyone wantin’ an 
argument’s just got to say sumethin’ 
again her, and the thing’s on!” 

“Far be it from me to start anythin’ 
about her,” said Harry, and the smoking 
continued, with anecdotes of Miss Wat- 
son’s kindness and generosity the whole 
season long being detailed to the stage 
force. Her ears must have burned, but 
if they did, she must have known in her 
heart it was because some one was 
speaking well of her. 

The boys gradually drifted away, 
some going out for a stroll, but Props 
stayed to watch, and leaned back on a 
pile of Buffalo robes, with his head 
against the wall, to think over things 
in general, while he enjoyed a smoke. 
Somehow the idea of Miss Watson 
wouldn’t down, and the picture she had 
presented as she entered the stage door, 
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stuck in his mind. She was something 
away from the ordinary feminine star 
whom he had seen, and he felt it, be- 
cause he was a gentleman and she 
appealed to him. 

“But what’s the use,” thought he. “I’m 
only a Props, and she wouldn’t ever— 
well, what do you think of that? Here 
I am, fixing up a regular romance with 
the little lady, when—” His train of 
thought was interrupted by her voice. 

“Is the property man there, please?” 
And as Props slid off the’buffalo robes, 
she smilingly asked—“Oh, are you he?” 

“Yes, Miss Watson; what ‘can I do 
for you?” 

“Please move this trunk by the win- 
dow; it will be more convenient, and 
easier to reach those hooks.” —Business 
of moving trunk by Props. Then he hap- 
pened to glance at her mirror. 

“I’m afraid the women didn’t clean 
your mirror properly. I’ll get a cloth and - 
give it a rub.” He shot to the property 
room, returning with a rag. The mirror 
was cleaned in a jiffy, and he asked if 
there was anything else. There was 
nothing ; but having met her in this man- 
ner, it was hard to tear himself away, 
so he hesitated a moment. 

“Er, Miss Watson, may I ask what 
sort of rdle you play?” 

“I’m the Princess,” she replied, as she 
continued her work, with a covert glance 
at the man whose interest had been 
aroused. He was standing by the 
door of her room by this time, 
leaning against the jamb. In _ his 
overalls and jumper, dirty from work- 
ing about the stage, he was not “a 
sight for the gods,” and his face had a 
smudge of dirt on it, but there was 
something in his appearance and manner 
which told the Princess that he was not 
of “the laboring class.” 

“T just wondered,” he returned, “what 
the nature of the play and part were.” 

“Are you so much interested in plays? 
I should think you’d see so many that 
you'd tire of them; don’t you?” 

“Only of those which are poor. I 
watch every play on its first night here, 
as much as my work will permit, and if 
it appeals, I watch it the second and 
third performance, if they remain that 
long.” 
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“Are you studying to be an actor?” 
She smiled slightly to herself, though 
in a kindly manner, as she stood with her 
back to him. 

“In a measure, yes, although I have 
played parts.” Then a slight revulsion of 
feeling overtook him, as he thought that 
perhaps this little lady might think he 
had never aspired to anything greater 
than being a stage hand. “You remember 
the lines in “Twelfth Night,’ Miss Prin- 
cess—I mean, Miss Watson.” 

She smiled. “Call me Miss Princess, 
if that comes easier. What lines do you 
refer to?” 

“ «Some are born great, some achieve 
greatness and some have greatness 
thrust upon them.’ ” 

She smiled again, as he quoted the 
familiar phrase. “And in which position 
are you now?” she inquired. 

He laughed. 

“None of the three, unless you view 
the quotation satirically; I may have 
achieved it, or it may have been thrust 
upon me, but I’ve not been aware of it.” 

“How does it happen, then?” 

He gave a half sigh, shifted from one 
foot to the other, and smiled back at 
her. “To explain would necessitate the 
telling of a portion of ‘the story of my 
life,’ and you have neither time nor in- 
clination to listen—besides which I 
don’t believe it would interest you. It’s 
a funny series of circumstances, starting 
with an illness in the States, and ending 
—no, I hope not ending—here. I have 
aspirations and some day I believe they'll 
be fulfilled, but Time alone can tell. In 
the mean time I’m Props—that sounds 
rather like a man in jail, doesn’t it, who 
is known only by his cell number—for 
no one calls me other than Props when 
a company comes in.” 

“Tt does seem peculiar,” she respond- 
ed, “although I had never thought of it 
in that light. What is your name? I’d 
rather call you by that while we’re here.” 

“Billy,” he replied, and again she 
smiled, but shook her head quietly. 

“No; not that. I call my own property 
man and stage carpenter by their first 
names, but that is different. | mean your 
‘Mr.’ name?” She smiled again. 

“Frost,” he answered, smilingly, and 
added—“TI guess I have been, so far, 


but”—as she started to remonstrate— 
“don’t think I’m- going to be, nor that 
I’m pessimistic. That’s one thing I'll 
never allow myself to be. I’m the crazi- 
est little optimist you ever saw, and if 
the theatre burned down, I’d think it was 
so a better one could be built.” 

“Well, Mr. Frost, I wish you every 
success, and if the time ever comes that 
I can be of service, let me know.” 

“Thanks ; I will. If you’ve any posi- 
tion, either in the cast or in the working 
force, you can take me with you.” He 
told her his accomplishments as a gener- 
al stage hand; there was nothing, how- 
ever, so they parted, to meet again that 
night, he again as Props, and she as the 
Princess of the play. 

Props watched the performance more 
closely than usual, particularly when the 
Princess was on the stage, and although 
he hadn’t much to say for the play, her 
acting and some of the company re- 
deemed much of it in his mind. That 
night he dreamed of Princesses and 
peasants (he was one of the latter), and 
formed a delightful little romance out of 
it, which, if he could have remembered 
it, would have made a very charming 
story. 


The following day, Saturday, he 
walked about much as in a dream, and 
the stage hands, all unknowing of the 
little affair which had transpired in their 
absence, wondered what had “got into 
Props,” for his abstraction was noticed 
by everyone—even the Princess. She 
smiled inwardly, keeping her own coun- 
sel, but going about her work, believing 
possibly that in their little chat she had 
brought something to the surface of the 
man, which long months of hard work 
in the theatre might not have accom- 
plished. The two performances, matinée 
and night, passed all too quickly for him, 
and when all was over and the people 
were saying good-night and good-by, the 
Princess came out of her room, ready 
for the train which was to carry them 
to the next stand. She didn’t see him, 
and asked Harry if “Mr. Frost” were 
about. 

“Mr, Frost,’ ” said he. “Don’t think 
there’s any such man here, Miss—Oh! 
you mean Props, eh? Oh, yes,” and he 





























smiled a bit. “Hey! Props! Come here.” 
Harry beckoned to Billy, and pointed to 
the Princess. “Miss Watson wants 
you.” He hurried across the stage, his 
face beaming, until he came to his Prin- 
Less. 

“T want to thank you,” she said, “as 
I have thanked the other men, for their 
kindness and attention, and the courtesy 
which they have shown me and the 
members of the company” (she never 
said “my company” or “my play ;” that 
was not according to her manner of do- 
ing things), “and remember what I said. 
If you ever get to New York, call at the 
company’s offices; good-by and good- 
luck to you in all things, great or small.” 
She held out her hand. “I know nothing 
is too small for you to consider and 
nothing too great for you to accom- 
plish.” Props wiped his hand on his 
overalls, and with a half-mumbled apol- 
ogy for its not Being any cleaner, took 
hers in his. 

“Thanks, Miss Princess, for what 
you've said; it’s done me a world of 
good, and I only hope your faith will 
prove correct. Good-by and—God bless 
you.” She slipped out into the dark and 
disappeared. Props stood at the door a 
moment watching the retreating figure, 
as the street lamps showed it, choking 
down an irresistible desire to sniffle a 
bit. 

“Hey! Props! Where the —’s the tie- 
lines for this drop? You put ’em away.” 
It was Harry, and Props turned to get 
them. “Say, Kid; you’re doped! Go 
home to bed, sleep late to-morrow, and 
get out of it! She’s got you hypnotized !” 

“Now, cut that, Harry!” replied 
Props, as he handed him the lines, “She’s 
a mighty fine little woman, and”—turn- 
ing to Charlie—“you can count me in 
with your crowd, for I’d fight at the 
drop of a hat for her.” A smile went the 
rounds of the stage hands, but Props 
was one of the busiest trying to get the 
stuff on the wagons and shipped away. 
When everything was out and he was 
starting to go, Harry called to him, as 
he stood at the switchboard, turning 
out the lights. 

“Wait a second, Billy.” 

The house was in darkness and Props 
heard Harry walking heavily across to 
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the stage door; they met on the steps 
outside; Harry locked the door, tried it, 
and then put his arm around Prop’s 
shoulder as they slowly walked down 
to the sidewalk. Neither spoke a ‘word 
for a couple of minutes, and they had 
reached the corner where they usually 
parted for the night. Finally Harry 
spoke, 

“Billy; I’m sorry for what I said, 
though I didn’t mean nothin’ ’cept a 
little fun; but it come over me the next 
minute that you’re more in her class than 
any of the rest of the bunch, and I could 
see, even with my bum eye-sight, that 
she’d got you goin’—not the way we 
generally mean—but because she’s a 
woman, a lady and a clever actress, and 
you felt that for a minute or so you'd 
got back where you belong. That’s the 
whole thing. I’m sorry, Billy; I’m 
sorry.” 

Billy took Harry’s hand in a firm 
grasp, and shook it silently, but it was 
a moment or so before he spoke. 

“Tt’s all right, Harry, old man; you’re 
wise. She did get to me, and it’s the first 
time in many a day that a real woman 
has spoken to me as she did. Some day 
T’ll tell you the whole thing. It was only 
an incident—I mean the thing you don’t 
know about—but it’s counted a heap 
with me. I’m not in love with the little 
woman, except as she’d make any man 
or woman, who thought of things right, 
love her, and I worship her that way. 
Well, so long, old man; I’m going home 
to read and smoke.” 

“Better go to bed and leave the read- 
ings until daylight; you’re tired out.” 

“Physically, Harry, but not mentally ; 
my brain’s had too long a rest, now; I’ve 
some incentive to make me want to read 
and study, and I’m strong for it.” Harry 
looked puzzled for a second. 

“What’s the incentive?” 

“The Princess,’ returned Props, and 
turned on his heel down the street. 

Harry gazed after him a moment, and 
then turned in to get his usual glass of 
beer before going home. With foot on 
the rail and glass in hand, he looked 
through the amber fluid and thought; 
then he drained the glass, wiped his 
mouth on the bar towel, and remarked 
inwardly: 
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“Wonder what kind of a Princess it 
would take to get me started the same 
way as Billy?” 


Marcus Aurelius remarked that 
“Time is a sort of river of passing 
events,” and even in the theatre of which 
-I write, Time marked the passing of 
events and men, for the approach of the 
following spring, just about a year later, 
saw Props no longer “Props,” but stage 
carpenter. The death of one stage-hand 
had promoted him to the position of 
“Grip,” and the defection of one and 
another of these men had seen him move 
along the line until he became the “sec- 
ond-hand,” in charge of the “O. P. side,” 
while Harry had the prompt side. 
“Frailty, thy name is woman,” is oft 
quoted, but in theatrical life it could be 
changed to “thy name is stage-hands,” 
for they are often irresponsible persons. 
Harry, bless his memory, for he was a 
good soul, had “gone the pace” for a 
time, until confidence in him was lost, 
and the manager had been obliged to 
advise him to seek another position, with 
the possibility that he might be taken 
back, if he behaved himself in the mean- 
time. In this wise, the erstwhile Props 
became stage carpenter, and thought 
things had progressed very wonder- 
fully for him, he having risen from 
“nothing per” to a regular salary, 
whether the house was open one night 
a week or six—there being no Sunday 
performances in Canada, Allah be 
praised. 

Time is also—to change the metaphor 
—a wheel ; and every once in so often it 
brings the stars of yesterday back to 
the scenes of former triumphs, and thus 
it came about that his Princess was 
again billed in the play of the former 
season, but this time “for one night 
only,” for obvious reasons. It would be 
well to state that the “HOUSE SOLD 
OUT” sign had to be dusted and 
brought out that night, much to the de- 
light of Billy, as he is now known. 

When Billy heard of her return, he 
wondered; wondered what she would 
think of him for now being stage car- 
penter; for not having left the theatre 
and found some more lucrative position ; 
whether she would remember him at all, 


and if so, if she would be willing again 
to give him the benefit of a few minutes’ 
chat while busy in her room. Time had 
worked no change in the personal ap- 
pearance of either; he was still in his 
overalls and jumper (different ones, it 
may be mentioned, and the Princess in 
different street clothes, of course—what 
woman wouldn’t be). At all events, the 
company arrived, and there was Charlie, 
still her carpenter, and more than ever 
the defender of “his little star,” as he 
called her. He was surprised that Harry 
was no longer there, but was given the 
“glad hand” by Billy and the others, for 
Billy had told his crew that if Charlie 
was still with Miss Watson, they had 
the best fellow in the world to work 
with. At about the customary time his 
Princess arrived at the theatre, and the 
expression of surprise which came over 
her face, when she saw Billy still there, 
made him regret his position. As she 
stopped he said: 

“Not Props now, Miss Princess; I’m 
stage carpenter,” and his chest swelled 
slightly in burlesque admiration of his 
new position, “You see I’ve advanced,” 
he satirically added. 

“But I hardly expected to find you 
here,” she replied. “Your determination 
led me to believe that you would find 
some other field.” 

“You are right,” Billy replied, “but 
others had been there before and the 
clover had all been picked; therefore 
I returned to ‘the old love;’ but it wont 
be for long, I assure you. If you’re this 
way next season, I’ll be gone, and you'll 
have another Frost to look after you.” 
She smiled and passed on to her room; 
this time, however, Billy had no chance 
for a conversazione, as before, and saw 
no more of her until the performance 
that evening, when circumstances de- 
creed that he was to meet her in an en- 
tirely unpremeditated fashion. 


Billy’s instructions to his men had 
been closely followed, and everything 
went well until the third act (there were 
four in the play), when owing to an un- 
fortunate mix-up in making the packs, 
one piece of flat stuff for the third act 
(a prison set) had been wrongly placed, 
and was finally located in the fourth act 











set. This made a provoking delay, espe- 
cially as the company had to “make a 
train” at 11:30 and everyone had been 
hurrying to make time; but Billy and 
Charlie finally dug it out and Charlie 
lashed one side, while Billy attended to 
the other. In the meantime the Princess 
was waiting for her entrance. The cur- 
tain went up four minutes late on the 
regular time, whereas it should have 
been six minutes ahead, and everyone 
was more or less perturbed. The act was 
half over, and the Princess had been left 
alone, when there came a knock on the 
“prison door” by the villain, who spared 
nothing, but used his sword for the pur- 
pose, The Princess paid no attention to 
this, and enraged, the villain had to 
shake the door as though he would tear 
down the walls—and he did. The lash, 
which Billy had made in his excitement 
and hurry, was not secure, and the 
prison shook as“though with an earth- 
quake, and slowly at first, but gaining 
speed every moment, the walls began to 
topple over on the Princess. Billy, stand- 
ing in the first entrance saw the ap- 
proaching catastrophe as soon as the 
audience, which gasped in terror as the 
frail form of the Princess stood in 
the way of two falling heavy flat 
pieces, of which she was all unmindful. 
Shouting to her to look out, and 
giving the emergency bell to the 
fly-man, the big curtain fell quickly, 
screening her from the audience, and 
Billy rushed on to the stage, just in time 
to get the full weight of the scenery, 
while his Princess was safe against the 
drop curtain. Charlie rushed on, swear- 
ing audibly, and he, Billy and the others 
saved the rest of the set from falling, 
got the pieces back in place, saw that 
the Princess was not even scared, and 
the curtain went up immediately, with 
the audience applauding cheerfully. 
After a second’s bowing to show the 
public she was unharmed, the act was 
carried through to its climax. 

As the curtain descended, the Prin- 
cess calmly walked to the wings, and 
asked the house electrician (the first 
one she met) who was responsible for 
the accident. He referred her to Billy as 
the proper one to explain, and she went 
to him with the same query. Billy wiped 
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his hands on his overalls in his em- 
barrassment and explained that he was 
the guilty party, fully expecting a “call- 
down” such as is generally administered 
by stars, masculine or feminine, when 
such trouble comes. 

“I’m sorry it should have occurred,” 
she said, “and glad that no one was in- 
jured.” Billy gasped. “I hope you wont 
have any trouble with your management 
on account of it, and that nothing of the 
kind happens to you again.” As she 
turned towards her dressing-room, Billy 
swallowed what seemed to be a large 
portion of the atmosphere, in his sur- 
prise, and ran after her. 

“Miss Princess!’ She turned towards 
him. “Miss Princess, I'd rather take a 
thrashing than have you speak that 
way again, and—and—I thank you for 
being so kind to me. I’m not used to it 
here.” 

“IT knew you expected me to talk 
sharply, but that’s a thing I can’t do 
under such circumstances. Will you see - 
me after the performance, please?” 

Charlie woke him out of his dreams 
with a poke in the ribs and the informa- 
tion that the last act set was yet to be 
made. “Come on, Kid; none o’ that! 
She belongs to us, y’know, and you 
can’t kidnap her, though I don’t blame 
you for wanting to. Aint she the right 
sort?” Billy didn’t answer but set to 
work, and saw that every lash was right. 


The last curtain had fallen, and the 
audience was dispersing ; flat pieces had 
been thrown against the side walls, and 
the drops were coming down from the 
flies. as fast as the men could roll them, 
Billy, in the center, superintending the 
job, with an eye on the Princess’ dress- 
ing-room and the stage door. 

Nearly everything had been done; 
most of the drops had been placed on 
the wagon, and the flat stuff was on the 
sidewalk with the properties, ready to 
be loaded on the drops, when she ap- 
peared. She didn’t call for “Mr. Frost” 
this time, nor ask where he was; but 
Billy, seeing her coming, got up from 
tying the last drop, took off his cap, 
and unconsciously wiped his hands on 
his overalls, at which she smiled. She 
drew him aside for a moment. 
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“I’m sorry I didn’t have a chance to 
chat with you this afternoon, but not 
expecting to find you here, I had made a 
previous engagement. I want to thank 
you for the many kindnesses which you 
have gone out of your way to show me, 
including having your men so attentive, 
and hope that the next time we chat you 
will be employed in different surround- 
ings from these. I also wish you would 
kindly give your men their just share of 
this little token from me”—she handed 
him an envelope—“and don’t forget the 
Princess. I feel certain we shall meet 
again, when you will be more happily 
situated; so au revoir, and the best of 
luck!” She shook his hand; turning to 
_ the others she waved—“Good-by, boys; 
good-luck ;” and before Billy was able 
to recover from his surprise, she had 
disappeared forever from his life of 
stage-carpenter. 


What use to tell any more of Billy’s 
experiences at the theatre, inasmuch as 
they do not concern the Princess. Life 
was a blank for several days after that, 
but he had made up his mind. The first 
- opportunity that offered he would leave 
the place, and it was not long afterwards 
that he went with a traveling company 
-which needed a stage carpenter who 
could play “bits.” For three years he 
toured the country, with ever a thought 
and:a prayer for his Princess, but never 
dreaming that he would meet her again. 

The overalls and jumper had been laid 
aside long ago, and he was now playing 
a better line of parts with a good com- 
pany on week stands. Once only did he 
strike the old Canadian town, and then 
those who remembered him, asked if he 
had ever seen the Princess—to which he 
replied in the negative, and they told 
him she had never been there since. 

Finally, one day (it was nearly ten 
years later) he “found himself,” and 
decided that the stage was no place for 
him—that he could do as well, if not 
better, in the “front of the house,” and 
with the firm determination never to act 
again, he started to find something. 
Weeks went by (he was in New York 
now) without an inkling of a situation, 
and he was running short—very short— 
of funds. This led him to think that he 
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might secure something outside the pro- 
fession until the right thing came along, 
and after what seemed an interminable 
length of time, he secured a position at 
a wage (he could not call it a salary) 
which he would have scorned on the 
stage, and was jubilantly walking up 
Broadway on Saturday afternoon, when 
he was accosted by an old friend. 

“Hulloa, Billy Thurston.” — Billy 
stopped. It seemed funny to hear his 
own name uttered on Broadway—the 
Lane of fictitious names and everything 
else—and everyone in the profession 
knew him as Billy Frost. It was Tommy 
Nelson (a broker), and they shook 
hands cordially. They hadn’t met for 
years, and nothing more natural than 
that they should adjourn to a place 
where they could sit and talk it over. An 
hour or so later they emerged, and were 
strolling slowly northwards, when Tom- 
my lifted his hat to a couple of young 
ladies, an action which Billy followed. 
There followed a short chat, and then 
Tommy introduced Billy to Miss Rob- 
inson and Miss Harmon; before they 
parted, they had invited Tommy to 
“come to the house Decoration Day 
evening and bring Mr. Thurston too, 
if he’ll come.” 

“Delighted, but wont I be intruding?” 
—from Billy. 

“Not at all!” 

They parted and the men went on 
their way along the Rialto. After a min- 
ute’s walking Billy asked—‘‘Who are 
your friends? Professionals?” 

“Yes,” answered Tommy, “although 
their seasons have both closed. As a 
matter of fact”—and Tommy laughed 
—‘“whenever Miss Robinson goes out 
we fellows always bet on how long she’ll 
remain. Sometimes it’s a week and 
sometimes even a month,’ and he 
laughed heartily. “She’s certainly the 
original hard-luck kid, but happy in the 
face of it all. You can’t down her. Her 
sister is home now, too, and I’d like to 
have you meet her; she’s also a profes- 
sional, and as clever as this one—had 
more experience, though, and has been 
starred several seasons. You’ve heard 
of her?” Billy thought a moment. 

“Miss Robinson—Miss Robinson? 
What’s her first name? Possibly I do.” 











“Robinson!” ejaculated Tommy. 
“Robinson nothing! Her stage name is 
Gertrude Watson!” For a second there 
was a ghastly silence, and then Billy 
caught Tommy’s arm. 

“Wha—wha-t d’you say her name 
was?” 

“Gertrude Watson. Starred for sev- 
eral seasons in ‘A Woman’s Right,’ but 
got in wrong with the management— 
they were fresh—same old thing, you 
know, and she couldn’t see it. You must 
have heard of her?” 

“Yes—yes; I’ve heard of her; and 
you say the management—well, where 
the devil was Charlie all this time?” 

“Charlie!” exclaimed Tommy. “Say! 
What’s the matter with you? Gone 
dippy? You need another drink.” 

“T do,” said Billy, and they steered in 
to get a cooling draught. After they had 
sat for a few moments, Billy said— 
“Tommy, your information about Miss 
Watson was a knock-out; I'll tell you 
why.” He acquainted Tommy with the 
incident regarding the falling of the 
scenery; not a thing more of his secret 
did he impart, for that was sacred. 

“Now, Tommy, after that, do you 
think I’d dare call on her; after I was 
responsible for her nearly being killed?” 

“Oh, come on,” pleaded Tom. “She’s 
forgotten all about it by this time; be- 
sides, she’d never recognize you out of 
your overalls, and you say your name 
was Frost then.” 

“It was,’ returned Billy, bitterly— 
“Frost.” Finally it was arranged that 
they should call, but nothing was to be 
said by Tommy about his knowledge of 
the scenery affair; and Tommy kept his 
word. 


Billy’s heart beat rather faster than 
usual the night when he and Tommy 
climbed the stairs to her apartment, but 
meeting the entire family seemed to 
_ quiet him a bit. 

The Princess looked very much as in 
years gone by—except that her face was 
perhaps a trifle more wan, her eyes a 
trifle larger and her manner a bit more 
soulful. She wasn’t improved a bit in 
Billy’s mind, however, for that would 
have been an impossibility. It was some 
time before he had a chance to engage 
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her in conversation, but this came when 
the others had started a game of cards, 
for which he cared nothing, and the 
Princess never played. 

She curled herself up in the corner of 
a divan, leaned her elbows on a small 
table before her, with her face resting 
in her hands, and motioned him to a 
chair near her. With many women this 
would have seemed like an invitation to 
flirt, but such a thought never entered 
Billy’s head ; that would have been prof- 
anation. He sat facing her, gazing in- 
tently across the table, and all uncon- 
sciously she returned his glance; wher 
she became aware of what she was do- 
ing she shook her head, blinked her eyes, 
drew her hands across them, and smiled. 

She was a peculiar little mortal, this 
Princess—a mixture of girlhood and 
womanhood in one—her wistful, soulful 
expression told of the days “where the 
brook and river meet,” but never re- 
called the line—“Beware, she is fooling 
thee.” Her eyes seemed to dream of the 
things which had been and might be, 
rather than of those which were of the 
present, for there was more of the 
spiritual than the mortal in them, and 
she proved a continual. puzzle to Billy 
for many months to come. Finally, after 
a roam through the fields of mysticism, 
in which she loved to dwell, he brought 
her back to earth not unadroitly, and 
then he hinted of the stage. Her eyes 
opened widely, and an almost sad ex- 
pression entered them. 

“T hope I haven’t pained you by re- 
ferring to the stage,” he said, “but Tom- 
my told me you were of it.”” She nodded 
her head, and slid her arms forward on 
the table top, as her chin rested on her 
hands. After a moment’s pause, her 
hands gradually fell forward, until they 
rested on the table pointing directly at 
him, although she didn’t realize the po- 
sition. It was an old habit of hers, this 
position, and one into which she insen- 
sibly fell when deliberating or thinking 
of something serious. After a_half- 
drawn sigh she again blinked her eyes, 
which had been gazing off into the past, 
and turned them to his. 

“Yes; I am ‘of the stage,’ as you ex- 
press it. Does that interest you?” 
“Very much; many of my dearest 
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friends are actors and actresses, and 
from what Tommy told me, you have 
been very successful.” She smiled— 
again that wan smile which Billy had 
seen when in his overalls. 

“That ephemeral thing we call Suc- 
cess,” she said, “is a matter of opinion, 
largely. What one might call Success 
another would only sniff at.” 

“And where do you stand, Miss Rob- 
inson ?” 

“As to my ‘success?’?” He nodded. 
“Among those who sniff, I’m afraid.” 
He wondered at this. “I suppose, to a 
certain extent, I have been what some 
might term successful, but in my esti- 
mation, Success means the achievement 
of that upon which you have set your 
heart and mind—and that I have not yet 
attained.” 

“But don’t you feel that you eventual- 
ly will?” 

“Possibly, but Opportunity has much 
to do with it, and that I have not had. 
Some day it may knock, and when it 
does”—she started to laugh almost au- 
dibly—“be sure I shall rush to admit it.” 

“T only hope I may be instrumental in 
Steering it your way.” 

The card game was over and the 
others turned to the two in conversation, 
so that further discourse along the line 
of sense was out of the question, for 
they were in for fun that night. 


Events progressed in their usual man- 
ner for several months; Billy went about 
his unremunerative business down-town, 
with ever an eye for something better. 
His Princess went on the road again, 
and he had an occasional letter from 
her, filled with good wishes, and an ever- 
living interest in his affairs. As a matter 
of fact, the Princess received more let- 
ters from Billy than he from her—but 
then, of course she was traveling, and 
hadn’t the time to write that he had. It 
was a long and weary season—for Billy 
particularly—and when her letter came, 
announcing its close in another month, 
Billy could hardly contain himself. The 
days dragged, and Billy religiously 
crossed them off every night before he 
retired. 

The day of her arrival, he was at the 
train to meet her, as were the members 
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of her family, and while they rushed up 
to embrace her, he stood back deferen- 
tially and waited. Then she saw him and 
went over with outstretched hand, which 
he took, while he placed a bunch of 
violets in the other, and told her how 
glad he was to see her home again. The 
color rose in her cheeks for a moment, 
and almost as suddenly died away, as 
she gave his hand an extra grasp of 
friendship, and remarked on his thought- 
fulness. When he made his excuses 
for taking his departure she asked him 
to call that night, as she wanted the op- 
portunity to talk over many of the things 
they had been writing about. He called 
that night and many others; and the 
summer flew by on the wings of the 
wind, with many pleasant little trips to 
the country. Yet ever the bug-bear 
stared Billy in the face that the months 
and days were short, and soon she would 
be leaving again, this season to go as 
far as Denver. 

“Parting was such sweet sorrow” that 
Billy was on the verge of tears as he 
turned from the departing train and 
strolled across town to Broadway and 
south. Time again had worked its 
changes, and Billy was at last safely en- 
sconced in a good theatrical berth which 
would never take him from the city. He 
had saved with one end in view, and 
what he lived on during those days no 
one could have told, but he managed to 
retain his health, and by Christmas, with 
a little judicious jugglery in Wall Street 
(on which he had been posted by Tom- 
my), he had accumulated a sufficient 
bank account to think of “moving into 
better quarters.” The correspondence 
with his Princess had been a little more 
prominent than the former season, and 
he prided himself on the fact that he was 
“progressing.” 

One day he received a letter stating 
that the management was not behaving 
in the right manner regarding her salary 
and her percentage of the profits and 
asking what he would advise. Although 
Billy didn’t know what salary she was 
supposed to receive, he was aware of 
the percentage, and his past experiences 
told him what to do, so he wrote advis- 
ing her to insist that her contract be 
lived up to, or the tour would close. 























When the Princess received this, she 
had her misgivings, but knowing that he 
would not advise a thing unless he was 
sure he was right, she went to head- 
quarters. Managers are not all alike, 
thank God, but these people, believing 
she could not get along without them, 
thought they would “call her bluff.” His 
Highness said : 

“Very well, Miss Watson, the com- 
pany will close two weeks from Satur- 
day night.” And it did. The moment she 
received this ultimatum, she wired Billy: 

Company closes St. Louis nine- 
teenth. Home twenty-first. 
G. Watson. 

Billy gave a shriek of joy when he 
opened it, for it meant that he would 
see the Princess a full two months be- 
fore the regular time, and his happiness 
knew no bounds. Again he waited and 
waited, metaphorically tearing his hair 
because time moved so slowly, but she 
finally arrived. 

The following Sunday they took 
a run into the country. There was 
snow on the ground, for the season was 
late, and the exhilaration of a tramp in 
the cold, crisp air, over the snow-clad 
hills, sent the blood coursing through 
their veins. They had taken the train to 
a suburb and walked across country to 
a town on another branch to have din- 
ner and get home by nine o'clock. Din- 
ner had been ordered in advance at the 
inn, and they were soon so interested 
in the meal and their conversation that 
they forgot there was anyone else in the 
room or that there was a train for the 
city at eight, until they heard it pulling 
out of the station. Consternation was 
expressed on both their faces, for they 
had promised to meet some friends at 
home. Billy found there was another 
train at 9:30, so he satisfied her fears 
and wired that they would be home at 
10:30 at the latest. 

So they sat over their sherbet and 
coffee and crackers and cheese, while 
they talked and talked and talked, and 
the various lights in the room went out 
and out and out; and still they were ob- 
livious, for were they not 
gradually, but oh, so surely, the lofty 
heights where Love sits enthroned? 
They were in a little arbor at one 
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end of the room, the rest of which 
was in darkness, and the patient waiter 
stood quietly in the middle of it, 
waiting, waiting, waiting, but know- 
ing, knowing, knowing; for he figured 
on the tip he would eventually 
catch, dropped from Olympus. He was 
a very humane waiter also, and remem- 
bered a switch which operated all but 
one of the lights in the arbor, that in the 
droplight over their heads, They were 
talking so earnestly, and their heads 
were so close together across the table, 
and moreover they were so many thou- 
sands of miles away from the arbor, 
anyway, that they never knew when the 
waiter turned the switch. 

Something told Billy that the clock 
was striking nine, and that “if ’twere 
done, then it were well it were done 
quickly ;” he therefore took her hands, 
which were in their usual position on 
the table. The waiter could not hear 
what was said, but slunk further into 
the darkness, as though he surmised. 
The Princess answered Billy and he an- 
swered her—oh, perhaps half a dozen 
times, until he stood up, and going 
around to her side of the table, stood 
with his back to Patient Waiter, com- 
pletely covering her from his sight; and 
then the latter heard the first words of 
the entire evening from them: 

“But dear, the train leaves in a few 
minutes; it’s after nine; please let me 
know before we go; we’re losing such 
valuable time, and I must call the waiter 
for our wraps; please!’ 

“It’s really very hard for me to say 
anything now, but I think I’d better 
not.” 

Billy hesitated a moment, looking in- 
to her eyes as she looked up at him, and 
then, as he turned to call the waiter, they 
both, for the first time, realized that 
the lights were turned out and that they 
were apparently alone. 

“Waiter; will you get our wraps and 
bring the check, please?” From out of 
the blackness came a “Yes, sir.” Billy 
sat by her, taking her hands from the 
table and holding them to him a mo- 
ment, until she awoke from her reverie 
and quietly drew them away. There was 
a pause. 

‘When the waiter returned a couple of 
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minutes later, he could only see one per- 
son in the arbor and that was Billy; the 
Princess was completely enfolded in his 
embrace, his figure hiding her from 
view. 


Six months later there was a very 
quiet little home wedding at which the 
Princess and Billy were the most in- 
terested parties; but there were others 
who derived much enjoyment therefrom, 
among them Tommy, who had acted as 
best man for his old chum. 

The train bore them from the crowd 
of loved ones, and gaping. strangers 
laughed as they stood on the rear plat- 
form, speeding out to the New Life, 
neither wondering nor caring, for the 
moment, where it would eventually take 
them. They stopped in Philadelphia for 
a few hours, and when they sat at the 
hotel table for lunch, Billy reached 
across : 

“Gertrude, I met a man the other day 
who said he had known you some years 
ago, and from what he told me’”—and 
he smiled—“I was a bit inclined to be 
jealous.” 

“Why, what on earth was it, and who 
could it have been?” she said, laughing. 

“A man named Frost.” He waited to 
see if she remembered, but she didn’t. 
“He met you when you were touring 
Canada; you played at the theatre 
where he was working; he was property 
man the first time you went there, and 
the next season he was stage carpenter.” 

“That’s so; his name was Frost; I’d 
forgotten that, but I’ve often wondered 
what became of him. He seemed too 
fine a man for either of those. positions. 
Did he say what he was doing?” 

“He is still in the profession, though 
in another line, and getting along very 
nicely, though he has had some tough 
experiences. Also he said he was going 
to marry the finest little woman in the 


world; of course, he couldn’t do that, 
for I have her.” 

“What! Billy, you must be mistaken. 
How could he afford it?” Billy laughed 
at this. “Oh, but he can,” he assured 
her. “Don’t you want to shake hands? 
You didn’t hesitate to do that when you 
met me at the theatre—even the last 
time, after I had nearly killed you by not 
making that lash properly on the prison 
set. How frightened I was that 
night !” 

His hand fell on the table at the rec- 
ollection; there was a pause, and then 
her hand grasped his. 

“Do you mean—do you mean, Billy, 


‘that you—” She was looking at him 


piercingly, to get the resemblance, if 
possible, between him and the “Props.” 
“Oh, nonsense !”—even as she seemed 
to see the likeness—‘“why, I couldn’t be 
mistaken !” 

“Would you love me any less if you 
knew I had been a Props and Stage-car- 
penter ?” 

“No; certainly not; 
the man I love.” 

“Frost was a man and a gentleman, 
according to your own words.” 

“But your name is Thurston!” 

“So is yours,” said Billy, and she half 
smiled at the thought of it. “But yours 
was Robinson, and never Watson, ex- 
cept when you were acting. Mine was 
never Frost, except when working in a 
theatre or acting. There’s the whole 
story, Gertrude—my Princess.” She 
gave him a look which signified that she 
saw it all, and said: 

“No; not your Princess now, for 
Props and the Princess are both fan- 
tasies of the past.” 

He nodded. “And you are my Queen, 
and I your subject. God save the 
Queen.” 

She sighed. “God save the subject, 
else the Queen doesn’t care to be saved.” 


because you’re 
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MISS BAKER was with Lotta during the latter’s last year on the stage, and the pres- 
ent article springs from the association of that season. 


OMETIMES a successful actress 
with money in the bank and an es- 
tablished place in the affections of 

theatre-goers, turns her back on the 
footlights while the applause is still at 
its height and the box-office receipts 
at their best. In nine cases out of ten 
it is love that takes her away. Noth- 
ing else seems sufficiently powerful. 
Nothing else seems quite adequate to 
take the place of the loved profession. 
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Yet, down on a stock farm in Mas- 
sachusetts, a little Titian-haired wom- 
an has proved the exception to the 
rule. Lotta Crabtree, one of the most 
popular women of the stage, lovingly 
known to her friends both in front and 
behind the scenes, as “Little Lotta,” 
never married, and yet left the stage 
at the height of her success. 

- I, who was with her during her last 
season, a score of years ago, know 
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that she loved the stage, yet she seems 
never to have had a regret over leav- 
ing it, It is not in her sunny, happy 
disposition to regret or grieve over 


anything. She was just as gay as her | 


audiences believed her. She brought 
the same joyous enthusiasm to the 
game of whist that she, her mother, 
my husband, and I played during that 
season, as she did to her work. She 
was as much interested in the miners 
in the bottom of the big copper mines 
we visited in Montana, as she was in 
General Lee—who entertained us 
beautifully at Richmond. 

“Wouldn’t you love to be a miner, 
Mabella,” she asked me, “and carry a 
candle in your boot? Don’t you think 
it would be lovely to have a candle in 
your boot—a sort of movable, little 
footlight ?” 

“I'd better carry the little girl,” one 
of the miners suggested,—“past this 
bad place here. She might fall in.” 

She let him carry her and thought 
it was a huge joke. 

One of the charms of Lotta, was 
that in so many ways she was 
quite the child she looked. At heart 
she never entirely grew up. Not 
even now on her stock farm down 
near Boston, with her horses and cat- 
tle and dogs, does she seem anything 
but the little soubrette she used to be. 
I’m sure she sometimes chases chick- 
ens across the yard just as she once 
did across the stage, and stops half 
way to pull up her stocking in the 
same old way that used to be such a 
delight. 

To her, the stock farm is a huge, 
profitable plaything. And the hotel she 
owns in Boston, where special rates 
are made and special privileges ac- 
corded all the people of her profession, 
is like no other hotel in the world. 

For those whom she knows person- 
ally, she comes in and adds‘little per- 
sonal touches to their apartments. 
My own I found filled with flowers, 
the sort of flowers I love best, for Let- 
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ta never forgets little personal prefer- 
ences, And Lotta herself was waiting 
in her big motor to take me for a 
drive, 

It is entirely owing—Lotta and all 
her friends believe—to the thrifty 
habits of her mother, that Lotta has a 
well-stocked farm, a hotel, and motor 
cars to-day. Lotta herself never saved 
money. 

Mrs. Crabtree had shopping down to 
a science, “Never,” she used to say to 
me, “never buy a thing the first time 
you see it. Look it over, then go home 
and think about it, and if you still want 
it the next day, then go back and buy 
it. Of course, you may miss an occa- 
sional bargain that way, but you wont 
encumber yourself with a lot of stuff; 
you don’t want.” 

She felt it necessary to give me a 
good deal of advice about shopping, 
because little Lotta always blamed all 
her extravagances on me, Once in 
Kansas City she saw in one of the 
shops a piece of green silk. It was ex- 
actly the color of the green ribbons 
men tie in their button-holes on St. 
Patrick’s day. She thought it was 
adorable, You would have supposed 
she was Irish, born and bred, and had 
been locked in a red and orange room 
for ten years. I didn’t think it was so 
lovely, especially with her red hair, 
and I tried to dissuade her. 

“You don’t need another gown, 
Lotta,” I said. “You know you have 
that brown crépe and the lovely blue 
satin that aren’t made up yet. What- 
ever would you do with this?” 

But she was determined. “I never 
saw such a beautiful green in my life,” 
she said, “and probably I never will 
again, It’s like the first green grass in 
the parks that people take so much 
trouble to go and look at. And just 
imagine carrying the lovely stuff 
around with you. I just have to have 
a gown of this. I don’t know but I'll 
have two.” 

And she bought enough to make a 


































flounced frock for May Irwin, and had 
fit sent to the hotel. That was all my 
fault, I had beguiled little Lotta into 
the purchase. I understood, when she 
scowled and shook her head at me 
from a corner the next day, because I 
looked surprised at Mrs. Crabtree’s 
sarcastic advice to all the members of 
the company, to “take Miss Baker 
shopping with them. She has such ex- 
cellent taste and buys with so much 
care and judgment.” 

I was blamed, too, for the little tas- 
seled boots that Lotta bought one day 
because she thought she would like 
to wear them some day in a dance. 
She admitted that she had no earthly 
use for them at the time. She didn’t 
even know what sort of a dance they 
belonged in or just why she wanted 
them, but they were very attractive 
to her for some reason or other, and 
she had not carefully digested her 
mother’s rules for shopping. 

The little boots were sent to the 
theatre, and that night Mrs. Crabtree 
read me a severe lecture for leading 
little Lotta into spendthrift ways. I 
heard her through without the least 
idea of what it was all about and 
when she finished I said something to 
that effect. She pointed scornfully to 
the little tasseled boots. Then I saw 
Lotta standing behind her mother and 
gesticulating wildly to me to keep 
quiet and let the blame stay where 
she had put it, on my shoulders. 

“You don’t mind, do you, Mabella,” 
she asked me the next morning. “You 
know it doesn’t matter whether Moth- 
er thinks you are extravagant or not. 
You could go and buy guinea pigs if 
you wanted to, but I have to keep her 
thinking well of me.” 

We always had carriages from the 
station, even if it were only a few 
blocks. That was one of the extrava- 
gances to which Lotta had reconciled 
her mother. Lotta always paid all the 
expenses. She wouldn’t let anyone 
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walk. She liked the air of affluence. 
Mrs. Crabtree had come to agree with 
her that it was good advertising, I 
suppose. 

Lotta had a child’s love of mild ad- 
venture, Once, in Kansas City, she 
came to me, her eyes sparkling and 
her voice hushed with excitement. 

“Mabella,” she said, “did you ever 

go to a fortune teller? Truly? Well, 
neither did I. But wouldn’t you love 
to? Let’s go right away.” 
_ So we ordered a carriage and went 
to the address some one had given 
Lotta—a good house in a good neigh- 
borhood, where we were admitted 
ceremoniously. I think Lotta was a 
little disappointed that there was 
no Oriental mysticism about the 
place. It was just an ordinary- | 
looking front parlor with no sug- 
gestion of the occult or the shabby. 
But even the commonplace respecta- 
bility and prosperity of the place could 
not daunt her joyous enthusiasm, We 
were having an adventure, even if the 
stage setting was all wrong. 

Lotta went upstairs first, her feet 
scarcely touching the steps in her ex- 
citement. She had been gone only a 
few minutes, when she came slowly 
back, her face full of disappointment. 

“She didn’t tell me one thing,” she 
said woefully, “not one thing.” Then 
dropping her voice: “Mabella, she 
didn’t know who I was. She didn’t 
even know what I did for a living. She 
couldn’t tell whether I was a milliner 
or the mother of a large family.” 

“I couldn’t tell the little lady much,” 
the fortune teller admitted to me af- 
ter she had told me a beautiful for- 
tune about wealth and fame and good 
luck galore. “The little lady was so 
unsympathetic.” 

It was the only time I ever heard 
anyone call Lotta unsympathetic. 
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GORDON CRAIG, son of Ellen Terry, has curious ideas of stage management. The 
present article reveals for the first time the nature of the lighting experiments he is 


making in Italy. 


HE stage, at! least that part repre- 
sented by the actors and by the 
scenery, has had few changes in its 

existence—as far.as the formulative 
process is concerned. A reproduction by. 
The New Theatre Company last year of 
“Twelfth Night” and other plays pre- 
sented in the Shakespearean manner 
showed that, allowing for the few new 
ideas, things have remained pretty 
generally the same since the Elizabethan 


period. To this, it has been asserted, is 
due the periods of apathy to plays to 
which now and then the public is prone. 
Some revolution is needed, the prophets 
say, a revolution in acting, a revolution 
in stage setting, A revolution— 
Consider, then, a stage—vast and 
empty and dark, with the blackness of 
starless night. No music comes from 
the- orchestra pit, no popular mel- 
odies portend the coming of the 
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drama. The curtain has ascended in 
darkness, and in silence. Suddenly, there 
is a dash of blue striped light, com- 
ing from just where, no one “in front” 
can fathom. There is a sudden silent 
scurrying as a floating mass of twilight 
purple bursts forth to mingle with the 
cerulean coloring. There is a moment 
of murmurless suspense. 


A Drama of Lights 


BY UNSEEN power, there swings 
into view a seemingly endless vista of 
golden, ever lessening columns. Then 
miles away it appears there emerges a 
glowing, burning, molten radiance. It 
broadens, it rushes forward, straight 
down the center of the columns, crossed 
and recrossed and crossed again by 
crimson flashes which speed here and 
there as if sentenced to an ever endless 
search for the undiscoverable. The twi- 
light purple fades, grows stronger for 
a second and then fades again. The 
golden stream rushes on and on to- 
ward the stage, the vivid blues weave 
themselves in and out among the col- 
umns; a pale yellow ray starts obliquely 
from high above the stage and dashes 
into the crowding colors; a gray, death- 
like hue creeps stealthily in, to linger 
here a moment, there a second, and be 
gone. The molten radiance becomes 
stronger, the purple struggles and dies, 
the crimson crosses and recrosses again 
the path between the pillars as if in a 
battle against the golden radiance which 
occupies the space there: the yellow 
darts upwards and downwards, flatten- 
ing itself against the stage flooring, 
spreading itself abroad upon the vista 
of columns, The pillars move and stop 
and move. A part of them have risen 
half way off the stage, others have 
changed to maintain that endless vista, 
others have fallen. 

There is one final battle of the clash- 
ing, struggling, yet harmonious hues. 
The purples, the blues, the scarlets, 
the yellows, the grays, suddenly fade 
and out of the darkness into the range 
of the molten radiance, rising higher 
and infinitely higher as the radiance be- 
comes more meteoric, there triumphs a 
golden stately column, which diffusing 
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its splendor, reigns above the dazzling 
scene. A flash—darkness; the act is 
ended—no, the play, for such has this 
been. 

A dream? Perhaps, but certainly a 
revolution and for such the prophets 
have cried. Madness? That depends 
upon the viewpoint one takes of Gordon 
Craig, son of Ellen Terry, member of 
the Society of Twelve of England, an 
actor, a grotesque writer, a fantastic 
illustrator, but with it all, a person who 
has done much for the stage and a 
great deal toward bringing the ordinary 
run of productions out of their tradi- 
tional rut. 

Gordon Craig plans to turn the stage 
of the present into the past with the 
minstrelsy of old; he plans to throw 
away the actors and the expressive 
scenery and leave nothing but light and 
motion—the lights of Hate and Fear 
and Love and Fealty, and Ambition, 
Power, Lowliness, Hauteur, and Death. 
And of what else are the plays of to- 
day, as expressed by words and men 
and women, made? 


An Eccentric Genius 


HE BELONGS to a type of genius 
classically eccentric, individually erratic. 
He began life—the actor’s phase of 
of it, at least—in the company of Sir 
Henry Irving, and toured this country 
with him in a répertoire of plays when 
he was scarcely nine years old. After 
that came Art— he was a student 
with the even more erratic William 
Nicholson—and in 1900, at the age 
of twenty-seven, he was the editor of 
a queer little English publication called 
The Page, which he made unique by his 
forceful, half lineless drawings and 
woodcuts. Then in 1901, came his first 
attempt at stage production. Purcell’s 
opera “Dido and Aineas” was bereft of 
its dust of many years and produced 
at a surburban place near London. And . 
then it was that the fantastic ideas of 
Gordon Craig in regard to stage pro- 
ductions became apparent. Instead of 
the usual painted built-up scenery, 
monochrome back-cloths were used, 
hung from invisible points in the pro- 
scenium. Instead of footlights, top lights 
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proper illuminating effects. Following 
that came “Acis and Galatea” and then 
his mother’s production of “The Vi- 
king.” 

Gradually, some of ‘the ideas of 
Gordon Craig began to take hold. 
London and Berlin, where he was em- 
ployed as the stage director of the Les- 
sing Theatre, appreciated his craft— 
but not wholly. In 1906, he published 
his “Art of the Theatre,” and then, in 
embryonic style, some of his views, 
some of his life dreams for the future, 
began to make themselves known. 

“T see a great building to seat many 
thousands of people,” he wrote. “At one 
end rises a platform of heroic size, on 
which figures of a heroic mold ‘shall 
move. Scenes shall be such as the world 
shows us. The movements of these 
scenes shall be noble and great; each 
thing done on the stage shall be signif- 
icant, intentional; nothing shall be the 
result of chance, neither shall people 
have ‘cause to exclaim ‘How clever!’ 
but only ‘How beautiful!’ ” 


An Early Craig Play 


FROM a generality, in this forerun- 
ner of his present ideas, Craig turned 
to what probably has formed the 
basic principle of what he is endeavor- 
ing now to make a reality. As he said: 


At the first note of music, the curtain, 
which is a thing of shreds and patches, is 
rent in the middle, and a man, with a 
hideous mask, is seen standing on a little 
mound of mud. He is breathing so heavi- 
ly one might almost say he snorts: the 
kind of a noise a bull makes when his 
mate has been removed to the shambles. 
From his right arm hangs a little dead 
boy which he stretches out to the audi- 
ence. He shows this figure to all, mov- 
ing it from right to left and from left to 
right, and all the time the sound of re- 
strained bellowing is heard. His move- 
ments are slow and deliberate—we think 
that all emotion and all life has gone 
from him, as well as from the dead figure 
which he holds. -From every side, and 
beneath him, come the echoes of his soli- 
tary cry, and these echoes take new 
shapes, resolving into the words “Pain— 
Pain—and Sorrow,” which. float, singing 
in the air, or rolling like billows around 
his feet. Then a black rain commences 
to fall, very softly at first, then like a 
hailstorm, and finally becomes so swift 
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and dense that the twin figures are lost 
to sight and everything ceases—sound, 
vision and all. 


It was the first glimpse of a great idea 
that had come to Gordon Craig. The 
book was issued, but already Craig’s 
range was beginning to widen and gain 
strength and grow in scope. And then, 
bit by bit, his great scheme was worked 
out, his scheme for changing the map 
of the theatrical universe, for revolu- 
tionizing the theatre. 


Working in Secret 


BUT Gordon Craig and some of his 
ideas had met derision. Those who 
could not understand, had laughed at 
him. This time, there would be no 
laughter. He would work in secret; the 
results—until success finally came— 
would be without proclamation. And so, 
for two years, he hid himself within an 
abandoned monastery in Italy, and with 
artists whom he favored for the con- 
formity of their views to his. There the 
scheme was worked out—but the ulti- 
mate success has not been reached. 
Gordon Craig is now in Paris and se- 
crecy attends him. However, one man of 
the group of artists who labored in 
the old monastery, has come to ‘the 
United States, and now from him em- 
anates the story of the visions of the 
revolutionizer, his plans for the future, 
his designs to change the whole make- 
up of the stage, and his workings in 
Italy. That one artist who has given 
forth Edward Craig’s secret is Professor 
Michael Carmichael Carr, of the De- 
partment of Fine Arts of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 

Before 1906, much was written of 
Gordon Craig and his work. Then he 
became an obscurity. The reason for 
it was Florence, Italy, his dreams, his 
abandoned monastery and his workmen. 
For it was then that Gordon Craig 
began his life work of ‘revolutionizing 
the theatre. He ‘still is striving toward 
that end. His artists all have deserted 
him, his funds have come and gone and 
come again, but the abandoned mon- 
astery ‘still remains, and with it Craig’s 
ambitions. Every now and then, fur- 
nished with more money, given him by 
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Ellen Terry and other men and women 
who are interested in the furtherance 
of the arts of the theatre, Craig hur- 
ries back to his vine-covered monastery, 
to hire new artists and to complete some 
little detail of his plans. For he now is 
entering upon the beginning of that 
which represents the completeness of 
his designs—the deposition of plays by 
means of nothing in the human form; 
instead by lights and the arrested motion 
of thousands of pillars which, controlled 
by: electricity, may depict all emotions 
by the mere turning of a governor on a 
switch-board. 


At the Monastery of Il Santuccio 


IT was in May, 1906, that Gordon 
Craig began. He then was living in 
Florence, Italy, the home of marion- 


_ettes. In his wanderings in search of a 


suitable place in which to prosecute his 
ideas, he came upon I! Santuccio, the 
monastery, its stucco frowning the wis- 
dom of three hundred years, its three 
floors filled with the quaintness, the 
mustiness of other generations. Privacy 
and mystery surrounded the place. It 
was ideal for Craig’s purposes and he 
leased it. Then he began the mobiliza- 
tion of his forces and the mapping out 
of his plans. The artists who came to 
join him represented a dozen national- 
ities, with a dozen forms of ideas. Some 
of them were the drifting flotsam; oth- 
ers were friends, and among the latter 
was Michael Carmichael Carr, who had 
been living at Bordighera, two hundred 
miles from Florence. Soon Prof. Carr 
became practically the understudy of 
Craig, planning with him, dreaming 
with him and working personally with 
him, instead of merely carrying out 
orders, as did the other artists. He was 
included in everything, and as a result, 
on his return to America, has been able 
to give the details of the work that was 
planned and carried on at Il Santuccio. 

In carrying out his ideas, Gordon 
Craig realized that the transition from 
the present modes of acting to that of 
his dream should be a gradual one. 
Therefore, his first step was to produce 
a mute drama, in which the repro- 
ductions of humans should appear to 
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supply the human atmosphere, leaving 
the carrying out of the plot, the active 
expression of the emotions, to the lights. 
The artists were set to work. Craig’s 
directions were to produce a company 
of marionettes that should be so much 
like human beings that only the lack of 
voice could identify them. And under 
his directions and those of Carr, the 
orders were carried out. 


Building Marionettes 


AT FIRST, elaborate, many-motion 
figures were turned out. Then, as ex- 
perience grew, the artists learned that 
figures which possessed a few, long, 
graceful, repressed motions were vastly 
more expressive than a host of spas- 
modic, jerky ones. Simultaneously, it 
was learned that creamy gold was the 
most receptive color to the light rays. 
One by one, the artists fashioned the fig- 
ures from thin strips of toughened 
wood. A wealth of care was spent upon 
every figure, the chiseling being done 
with an artistic and mathematical pre- 
cision that was laborious in the extreme. 
Almost without an exception, they were 
carved in profile and endowed with 
loose, clinging draperies. Their move- 
ments were few, but every one was 
made to express the greatest possible 
emotion. There were no jerky impul- 
sions—only long, smooth, graceful ones. 

Primary among the figures was a 
nun who carried a prayer book, As she 
moved, the hand which held the book 
moved slowly upward, while the head 
inclined forward, in the multi-colored 
lights, to meet it. There was a furious 
woman with staring eyes, mad, tossing 
hair and vicious, curling lips. By her side 
hung a lean, inhuman hand, clothed in 
draperies. Spasmodically the draperies 
quivered, the hand emerged and reached 
far out as it clawed through the air in 
a gesture of rage. And a world of act- 
ing, Professor Carr says, could not. 
have made this furious woman, striding 
on through the playing colors that 
spoke so well of rage and hate and lust 
an greed, more realistic. 

There were other figures too, which 
were strung on sensitive wires and fit- 
ted into grooves, so that every motion 
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would be exactly like that of nature. Yet 
these figures, the result of hours and 
days and weeks and months of labor, 
represented only a faint beginning of 
the plans of Edward Gordon Craig. He 
saw in them a means unto the end. In 
his gigantic imagination he saw finally 
the elimination of all these with the 
result of a drama by lights only. Grad- 
ually he would cast aside these marion- 
ettes and in their stead picture thoughts, 
emotions, action, with bursts of illumi- 
nation and moving pillars. 

But that could not be done at’ once. 
Everything must be conceived slowly; 
and so it was that before the marion- 
ettes could be discarded and illumina- 
tion used wholly, every phase of that 
- illumination must be mastered. And 
therefore, to fill the breach between any 
misappliance of the lights and the pil- 
lars, Edward Gordon Craig, Professor 
Carr and the rest of the artists centered 
on the marionettes and began their ex- 
periments from that angle. 


A Play of Lights and Columns 


THEN to the lights. At the rear of 
their self-constructed stage in the old 
monastery, . a large mirror was 
placed. Against this were thrown 
the floor lights. so that in return, 
they would be cast upon the stage, not 
harshly, but in soft illumination. There 
were no harsh, brassy lights ; only cling- 
ing goldens, and browns, or fleecy blues, 
and violets. These were to represent 
the less fervid passions. For the fiercer 
ones, there were striking purples, ardent 
reds and flaming yellows. For scenes of 
mourning and mystery and storm, were 
woeful blues, and gruesome greens and 
grays. 

With the marionettes and the lights 
in place, Gordon Craig, with the aid of 
Professor Carr, began on the pillars. 
They evolved a simplified form of them 

‘first—golden, square, folding screens, 
They could be led back on the stage, 
creating distance, or ranged across for 
background, or stood in shadowy, sym- 
metrical groups. And every one of these, 
the lights, the marionettes, the columns, 
was controlled by wires so finely 
strung that they represented almost 
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the nerves of a great human body. 
A touch of the finger upon a switch- 
board sent the softest of flooding lights 
across the stage or set the whole mech- 
anism afloat into one great battle of 
contrasts. And when this was com- 
pleted, Gordon Craig staged his play, 
which was called “The Thanksgiving.” 

Only silent marionettes and shafts of 
light and the pillars were the actors. 
There was no plot, as plots are known 
to the stage of to-day. There was no 
villain, nor hero, nor heroine—only a 
long procession of figures, weaving in 
and out of the stately columns, bathed 
in the floods of emotional light. In the 
play, there were perhaps a hundred 
marionettes, representing every possible 
phase of life. 


Story Told by Symbolic Illuminations 


ONE instance in particular showed 
the genius of Gordon Craig and his 
stagecraft. One bowed and graceful fig- 
ure walked alone, while livid rays of 
scarlet played constantly about her. 
Everywhere surrounding her were those 
contemptuous, cruel rays, until finally, 
there sought her head a swift searching, 
redeeming shaft of white. Then, as this 
ray gradually fought away the scarlet, 
the figure turned, lifted her hands in 
thankfulness and joined the rest of the 
procession which had walked apart 
from her. And there was a -whole 
story—of a woman and sin and her sal- 
vation. 

Another figure, that of a powerful 
man, whose tightly clenched hand 
stretched high above his head. He stood 
proud and potent in a perfect sea of 
changing purples. His whole manner 
was king-like and arrogant. Suddenly 
there shot toward him a blinding ray of 
red. It struck him. The arrogant de- 
meanor vanished, the arm dropped, the 
head bowed forward and the purples 
faded to give their place to ashen grey. 
Then he, too, turned to join the throng. 
The story of humiliation had been told. 
The final tableau showed the whole pro- 
cession grouped about a golden altar 
capped by shafts of white, their arms 
raised in mute thanksgiving. The lights 
of anger, of hate, distrust and all other 
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emotions had faded—all except those 
of caressing love and charity. 

And so this continued, Craig dream- 
ing and the rest working until there 
came the inevitable unrest. The Craig 
treasury became smaller and smaller. 
His mother, Ellen Terry, aided him 
for a while and then she too failed 
to send more. The moneyed men who 
had helped Craig in the start, lost their 
imagination and sent no more money. 
One by one, the artists who formed his 
staff dropped away from him, until 
there were left only Carr and his wife. 
Then he too, in the end, suffering from 
nervous breakdown, left Italy for 
America. 


Madness or Genius? 


CRAIG did not give up. He left his 
plans in abeyance, for a while traveled 
and studied in Sgquthern Europe, came 
to America and then went back to Paris. 
From there he went to St. Petersburg 
and was commissioned by the Russian 
Society to present Shakespeare, accord- 
ing to his views, in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow. He saved, he presented more 
plays in Paris also, and still he laid away 
his money that he might further his 
plans in Italy. And he heard things 
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which caused him to take heart, for he 
learned that through another, the theat- 
rical world was beginning to take 
notice of his craft. 

The work of Max Rinehart of the 
Lessing Theatre had been attracting 
attention, and it was not long before 
the London theatrical papers began to 
credit Craig with the schemes and with 
the achievements of Rhinehart, instead 
of that individual. Hearing this, Craig 
took courage and hurried back .to Italy. 

There he has fulfilled one of the am- 
bitions that he foresaw in his book, 
“The Art of the Theatre.” At least he 
has his great amphitheatre in the arena 
Golconi in which he presents his plays 
on a_ style of immensity. And 
from this he is gradually forming his 
understaging again for his work on the 
lights and on the manless, womanless 
drama. Whether it be a success or not, 
he intends to carry it out to the end. 
Ellen Terry is again assisting him, and 
strengthened by his experience at II 
Santuccio, Gordon Craig soon is to 
become active again in the pet scheme of: 
his life, the drama of lights and mov- 
ing columns, At the end—will it be 
only the result of a mad dream, or will 
it be the revolution? 
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The Gay Old Ma 


N A small back room at the very top 
of the boarding-house, a plain, honest- 
looking girl plodded industriously at 

a typewriter. The machine clicked busily, 
and the little bell announced the end of 
each line with a cheery tinkle as if it 
were glad to get there and ready to start 
on another. The title page of the manu- 
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A SHORT STORY OF AN ACTOR 


script the girl was copying lay on the 
floor at her feet and defined it as the 
“Relation of Sanitary Bacteriology to 
the Spread of Commerce and Civiliza- 
tion in Tropical Countries.” Outside the 
window, near which she had drawn her 
table to get such light as the heaviest 
snow. storm of the season allowed to 
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filter through it, a monotonous succes- 
sion of other windows showed dimly, 
here and there illuminated where some 
indignant tenant had turned on the gas 
or electricity. : 

Ellen Carter was a free lance typist. 
She owned a machine on which she 
conscientiously copied anything she 
could get to copy. And she had recently 
moved into this small room at the top 
of the boarding-house because it was 
not far from the big Technological 
School where she got most of her copy- 
ing. Sooner or later she hoped to get a 
regular job in an office, but just at pres- 
ent she was a little too slow with her 
fingers and not quite quick enough at 
taking dictation. 

The snow fell interminably. It had 
obliterated the alley, filled the bottoms 
of the empty ash cans, and loaded the 
bare branches of the single, stunted tree 
that Ellen had discovered when she first 
leaned out of her window. Nothing 
stirred on the white surface—not even 
a sparrow after a crumb, or a cat after 
the sparrow. The snow blanketed every- 
thing in a great white silence—every- 
thing, that is, except the click of Ellen’s 
typewriter as it followed commerce and 
civilization in pursuit of the sanitary 
bacteriologist. Presently she stopped 
typewriting, and the whole world be- 
came silent. It was as if the click-click- 
click of the typewriter had been the only 
sound anywhere; and Ellen, who had 
paused to look up a word in the dic- 
tionary, became suddenly conscious of a 
queer little feeling of complete isolation. 
When she resumed her work the ma- 
chine clicked half a dozen letters, and 
then stopped abruptly. 

“Seems to me as if I never made so 
much noise in my life,” exclaimed 
Ellen. “And that, poor old gentleman 
down-stairs—I wonder if he can hear 
it, and if it disturbs him?” She got up, 
opened her door gently, and peered 
down the stairway. At the foot of the 
stairs another door stood open, and from 
within this room the gloom of the hall 
was brightened by the glow of a grate 
fire. 

“IT believe,” said Ellen impulsively, 
“that I’ll just run down and ask him.” 


In this well-meaning decision there - 
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was perhaps as much feminine curiosity 
as actual consideration for her fellow- 
lodger ; but there was ertough real con- 
sideration to do Miss Carter credit as a 
practical Christian. She believed in con- 
sideration for other people’s feelings, 
and in this solemn hush, now that she 
realized it, it seemed to her as if her 
work must be audible all over the neigh- 
borhood. Perhaps, also, she welcomed 
the excuse for taking a peek into her 
neighbor’s quarters. She had met him, of 
course, in the dining-room—a_ thin, 
chipper old gentleman, who always wore 
a red necktie and had a genial word for 
everybody. The landlady, in a casual 
way, had described him as a distin- 
guished actor, now retired, and living 
under her roof because he found it so 
comfortable and home-like. This Ellen 
doubted, and wisely decided that he 
lived there because he couldn’t afford to 
do any better. But his room, she thought, 
must be full of interesting mementos of 
his romantic profession. The other 
boarders called him the “Gay Old 
Man,” and that, too, -was an incentive to 
curiosity. 

Ellen rapped on the woodwork of the 
open door, and the old man himself 
rose out of an arm chair in front of the 
fire. He was of medium height, thin, with 
long white hair framing a _ kindly, © 
wrinkled, aquiline old face; his bony 
person was enveloped from head to 
heels in a flowered dressing-gown. 

“Bless me!” he exclaimed briskly, in 
a surprisingly deep voice to come out of 
so frail a figure, “I must have been 
asleep. Yes, I am convinced that I must 
have been rounding out my little life 
with a cat nap!” And he laid a book, 
which he had evidently been holding in 
his lap, carefully down on the table. 
“This wonderful fellow, William Shake- 
speare,” he added, touching the volume 
with his long white finger, “‘used.to keep 
me awake nights, and now it appears he 
puts me to sleep in the morning. Wont 
you sit down? It’s a gay sort of a storm, 
isn’t it?—powdering the old world like 
a sugar cake.” 

“No, thank you,” said Ellen, “I just 
ran down to ask you about my type- 
writer.” 

The old gentleman looked puzzled. 
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“T’m afraid I don’t know much about 
them,” he admitted in a gentle, depre- 
cating way, as’if he truly regretted it. “I 
never was much of a hand at ma- 
chinery.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” Ellen explained. “TI 
want to know does it annoy you? I 
didn’t know when I moved in that there 
would be anybody else so near in the 
morning. I thought they would all be 
down-town at business. I’m afraid I 
disturb you.” 

“Oh! you mean the little clickety- 
clickety-click?” The old gentleman 
spread his thin hands apart with a ges- 
ture of denial. “My dear young lady, you 
found me asleep. I am ashamed to con- 
fess it. But does it stand to reason that 
an old fellow who has gone shamefully 
to sleep immediately after his breakfast 
is annoyed by a little clickety-clickety- 
click ? I can hear it,” he added. “Oh, yes, 
I can hear it quite plainly. My ears are 
good. If my heart were half as reliable 
Id still be in the harness. Do you ever 
éat candy ?” 

And he went nimbly to his table, 
opened the top drawer, and produced a 
striped paper bag. 

“It’s molasses,” he continued. “Per- 
fectly wholesome, you know, and really 
very good for the digestion. I always 
take a little myself with my pipe after 
breakfast. I persuade myself that I buy 
it to feed the kiddies in the park, but 
between us, my dear young neighbor, 
that’s only an excuse for feeding the old 
gentleman. And now, tell me what re- 
markable thing you are printing this 
lovely morning, clickety-clickety-click ?” 
—For the fire and the molasses candy 
had proved too strong a combination to 
be resisted, and Ellen Carter had seated 
herself by the one and was eating the 
other. 

Ellen smiled; it is wonderful when 
some plain people smile, how their plain- 
ness grows actually becoming. The fire 
- was comforting, she liked molasses can- 
dy, and the Gay Old Man—she began 
to see now why the other boarders 
called him so—amused and interested 
her. 

“Bacteria and civilization in tropical 
countries,” she replied, looking about 
the room curiously. 


In the twilight produced by the fall- 
ing snow outside the bow window, the 
old man’s room—in which a curtained 
alcove modestly retired his bed and wash 
stand from daytime observation—had 
the air of disappointed hope that 
stamped the whole boarding-house as a 
part of the square on which it fronted. 
The square had once hoped to ornament 
a fashionable section of the city, but 
fashion had decided to settle in another 
quarter and the square had been unable 
to follow. So this house had been evi- 
dently built for a less miscellaneous fam- 
ily than now occupied it. Certain things 
the original owners had been unable to 
carry away with them—this marble 
mantle in the old man’s room, for ex- 
ample, and the wall paper on which 
countless roses, faded but determined, 
still climbed ceilingward. But the origi- 
nal owners had escaped with their fur- 
niture. There was no disappointed hope 
in the three stiff chairs, the plain square 
table, and the gaunt wardrobe with 
which the landlady furnished it—all 
of imitation oak, and the wardrobe 
ornamented with a long mirror whose 
upper half made you look too thin and 
whose lower half made you look too fat. 
Such funiture is born without hope, and 
can never be disappointed. 

The Gay Old Man sat on the table. 
Now that his arm chair was occupied— 
and anybody could have guessed that 
the arm chair was his own importation 
—the table was the most satisfactory 
thing left to sit on. The fire-light re- 
vealed him swinging his thin legs in a 
most un-old-gentlemanly fashion, and 
illuminated the flowered dressing-gown 
brightly enough to show Ellen, who was 
a neat body and noticed such things 
quickly, that the voluminous garment 
was soiled in places and frayed round 
the bottom. But the old man wore it 
with an air that made you forget that 
it was not of the finest material and 
most magnificent workmanship. 

“T’ve seen some of those tropical 
countries myself,” he remarked socia- 
bly, “and I guess in some of them they 
had more bacteria than civilization. Do 
you mind if old men smoke pipes?” 

“My father always smoked a pipe at 
home,” said Ellen. 














The Gay Old Man felt on the table 
behind him, found a short briar pipe, 
filled it and lit it. He peered at her 
' through a thin blue cloud of tobacco 
smoke. 

“A pipe’s a friend,” he said thought- 
fully. “Cigars, now, and cigarets— 
they’re mere acquaintances. Smoke ’em 
and they’re gone, and there’s the end of 
them. But your pipe lives with you. I 
name them, This is Joseph, and I named 
him after one of God’s noblemen— 
Joseph Jefferson.” The old gentleman 
taised his thin forefinger to his fore- 
head as if saluting’ the memory. “That 
other, on the mantle, I call Edwin. There 
is a poem that you may remember that 
comes to my mind when I smoke him. 

“Ah, did you once see Shelley plain 

And did he stop and speak to you? 

And did you speak to him again? 

How strange it seems and new?” 

The deep old voice rolled the lines 
between puffs of tobacco, and, impor- 
tant as might be the conquest of bacteria 
in tropical countries, it seemed to Ellen 
that perhaps, after all, there were other 
things equally important. She felt her 
eyes filling, and as she glanced up at the 
tow of pictures on the mantle, now that 
she had grown more accustomed to the 
snowy twilight of the room, she remem- 
bered where she had seen others like 
them in a window of a down-town shop 
that made a specialty of theatrical mis- 
cellany. They were all portraits of 
actors and actresses of twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, once dressed in the 
height of fashion, but now funny 
enough in the quaintness of their super- 
annuated finery. In the center of the 
mantle a larger photograph than the 
others had the dignity of a frame encir- 
cled with a wreath of paper flowers, 
and, as she made out the features more 
clearly, the girl recognized them as those 
of Edwin Booth. She remembered that 
her father had been an admirer of 
Booth, and the thought seemed like a 
link between herself and this old man— 
who, it appeared, had known and acted 
with the great tragedian. 

Ellen Carter had never before met an 
actor, but what is more surprising, is 
that she had never wanted to. The reali- 
zation that this Gay Old Man had been 
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_an actor was, in fact, a little disquieting, 


for she had never thought of actors as 
ever reaching the period when they 
could not act and had to settle down in 
boarding-houses. Still more difficult 
would she have found it to imagine her- 
self talking to an actor as she might 
have talked to an unusually compan- 
ionable grandfather. Yet that was what 
happened. Presently she found herself 
telling him of her own life and ambi- 
tions, of how she had hardly more than 
got started in the business college when 
her father died—her mother was dead 
already—and how she had found it 
necessary to give up the school and start 
out to conquer the world as a free lance 
typist. The trouble, you see, was that 
she could copy manuscript all right, but 
she was not yet skillful enough in taking 
dictation to seek work in an office. That 
was her ultimate ambition—to get into 
a really big office and work up until she 
was the head of her own department 
in it. Meantime she went to public 
lectures and got such practice as she 
could by trying to catch the words of 
the speakers. The Gay Old Man smoked 
Joseph, and was immensely interested. 
He even got out paper and pencil and 
made her illustrate what she meant by 
stenography, delivering Hamilet’s solil- 
oquy as he perched on the table, and 
marvelling to hear Ellen repeat it by re- 
ferring to her mysterious collection of 
pot hooks. To be sure, when Hamlet 
spoke of “slings and arrows” Ellen got 
it “stings and sparrows”—but that was 
a mere eccentricity in what the Gay Old 
Man enthusiastically declared a miracu- 
lous performance. 

That was the beginning of their ac- 
quaintance. He had, as Ellen learned 
afterward, a way of persuading you to 
let him do things for you that was as 
if you were doing them for him ; and by 
the exercise of this magic, even on the 
strength of an hour’s acquaintance, he 
persuaded Ellen to let him help her in 
this quaint and interesting study of 
stenography. For what could be pleas- 
anter than for an old actor to repeat 
the passages with which his memory was 
stored while Ellen took them down in 
her note book? The result was a promise 
that every afternoon she would let him 
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dictate to her—and it served to fortify 
her against the attacks of conscience for 
a whole morning stolen from bacteri- 
ology and civilization. © 

Under these circumstances it was nat- 
ural that Ellen should come to find out 
a good deal about the Gay Old Man. 
Aside from the lessons in stenography, 
they met three times a day in the dining- 
room, and sometimes, when Ellen 
was returning from the Technological 


School with a bundle of manuscript, - 


she would find him leaning on his gold 
headed cane and studying the theatric- 
al posters on a neighboring bill-board. 
He had been, he admitted, not a great 
actor, but one of those little ones with- 
out whose conscientious labor in the 
background even the brightest star 
- would be hard put to it to twinkle. Sun- 
shiny mornings he sat in the little park 
in front of the boarding-house, reading 
a theatrical paper, and distributing can- 
dy among the children. And whenever 
she asked him how he did that morning, 
he always replied—‘“Pretty gay, thank 
you,” an habitual form of expression 
which had perhaps given its first impetus 
to his generally accepted title. For the 
rest, he lived on a small annuity which 
paid for his living, and left a little over 
for luxuries. 

Then spring came and Ellen was 
taken sick and went to a hospital. When 
she came out, her business had vanished 
like the snows of the winter. The Tech- 
nological School was closed for the sum- 
mer. It became a race between conva- 
lescence and the end of her bank ac- 
count ; and the unfair part of it was that 
every time she drew any money, it set 
back the convalescence. She was in that 
condition when work, not too much of it, 
would have been good for her—but sum- 
mer is a poor season for free lance 
typists, and summer had more than a 
month to run before the Technological 
School would begin to resume its activi- 
ties. 

It was on one of these mornings that 
the Gay Old Man sat down beside Ellen 
in front of a bubble fountain where a 
chubby urchin was standing on tiptoe to 
get a hygienic drink. Although the 
square had failed in its hope of becoming 
fashionable, the trees and grass had 
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kept on growing, helped by the Park 
Department; there were pigeons, and 
sparrows, and a few squirrels, and any 
number of children. The Gay Old Man 
knew them all, as well as their mothers 
and elder sisters, for his hair was so 
white that anybody could speak to him 
without an introduction. Usually he 
spoke to you first, and that made it 
even easier. But Ellen, so far as she 
knew, had told him nothing about her 
troubles ; and of course he knew nothing 
about the approaching end of her bank 
account. Perhaps he, too, needed money, 
for only the day before he had taken 
the picture of Edwin Booth from the 
mantle and carried it slowly down town 
to the shop that made a specialty of 
theatrical miscellany. It was a rare pic- 
ture, with a few words in the tragedian’s 
handwriting that more than doubled its 
value—and during the preceding week 
the Gay Old Man-had twice done it up 
in a parcel, and then undone it and put 
it back on the mantle. The third time he 
did it up quickly, and his blue eyes were 
shiny. 

“Coward!” he said. “It’s what Edwin 
would do himself—and he wouldn’t 
make such a fuss over it.” 

It was a favorite amusement of the 
Gay Old Man to try and count the chil- 
dren when he sat in the park. He 
never succeeded, perhaps because there 
were too many of them or perhaps be- 
cause they wouldn’t stay still long 
enough. But this morning he seemed to 
have something on his mind more se- 
rious than counting the children. He 
fidgeted a little before he came out with 
it. 

“T wonder,” he said presently, “if you 
would feel able to do a little copying 
for me?” 

Would she? The idea of doing a 
little copying for anybody braced Ellen 
much better than medicine. Convales- 
cence sat up and began to take notice. 

“What I mean, Miss Carter,” said the 
Gay Old Man in his gentle, deprecating 
way as if he were asking a favor, “is 
that I am writing a play. You know I 
have written plays—years ago: why, 
your father and mother might have 
taken you to see my play when you were 
a little maid in a pinafore. No, by 
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George! I guess it was even before you 
had attained to a pinafore. A long time 
ago, but it had some little success with 
the public. I remember how carefully I 
copied it out with my own hand, for, in 
those days, my dear young neighbor, we 
had no clickety-clickety-click machines 
to make bad handwriting as plain as a 
book. Nowadays, I understand, nobody 
will even look at a manuscript in hand- 
writing. And I don’t blame them. I 
wouldn’t myself. Do you think you can 
decipher my handwriting?” 

“IT can decipher anybody’s hand- 
writing,” replied Ellen. She was so 
pleased at the idea of work that she was 
naturally a little vainglorious. 

“It wont be easy,” continued the Gay 
Old Man solemnly. “And I’m very fin- 
ical about this clickety-clickety-click 
typewriting, as you call it. Slow but 
sure, is my way-of working when I’m 
doing a play, Miss Carter, and just now, 
when you’re not quite up to breaking 
records, I thought perhaps you might be 
willing to humor me. I wont hurry you 
if you wont hurry me. And now, if 
that’s agreed, we'll take up the matter 
of terms and get the business over 
with.” 

“Is the play finished?” asked Ellen. 

“Bless me! no,” cried the old gentle- 
man. “How quick you all are nowadays! 
I’ve done half the first act, and I'll 
give it to you when we go back to the 
house. But I’ve got the thing pretty well 
in mind. I’ve got it going. When you’ve 
started, I’ll try to keep up with you. 
Only, my dear young lady, you mustn’t 
go too fast with it.” 

That afternoon Ellen oiled: her type- 
writer, and the click of the machine 
came down through the hall and in 
through the door of the Gay Old Man’s 
room. It found him sitting at his table, 
wrapped in the flowered dressing- 
gown, and surrounded by sheets of 
paper. Now and then he got up and 
paced the apartment, his thin lips re- 
peating a sentence; or again he paused, 
bowing his white head before that ridic- 
ulous mirror in the hypocritical ward- 
robe, and evidently formulating a 
noiseless soliloquy. He was composing 
his drama. But one tassel of the cord 
that encircled his dressing-gown 
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dragged on the floor behind him; and 
the landlady’s kitten, strolling in for an 
afternoon visit, stalked the tassel, cap- 
tured it joyously, and brought the old 
gentleman to a standstill, 

“Wretch!” he exclaimed, stopping and 
looking down at her. “Have you nothing” 
better to do than to catch dramatists. 
Avaunt !—and catch mice.” 

But he nevertheless sat down by the 
fireplace, made a skillful cast of the’ 
tassel toward the kitten, lured her 
within reach, and picked her up gaily 
with his thin hands. Between his knees 
the dressing-gown made a fine nest for 
a kitten. He sat pulling her ears, first one 
ear and then the other; and the kitten 
made faces of disapproval, but purred 
contentedly. When Miss Carter passed 
down stairs after she had finished 
her stint of typewriting, she saw her 
employer sound asleep in his arm chair, 
but the kitten had jumped back on the 
floor and was again playing with the 
tassel of the old man’s dressing gown. 

Day by day, however, the play pro- 
gressed—some days more slowly than 
others, but always enough to remove 
from the convalescence the handicap 
of having to draw money from a dim- 
inishing bank account. The leaves fell 
from the trees in the square. The Park 
Department carried them away in wag- 
ons, and boarded up the bubble foun- 
tain. The Gay Old Man had less time to 
sit in the park—some days the weather 
forbade sitting there at all—and more 
time to work on his play. The manu- 
script grew in bulk, and the old man be- 
came more and more interested in it. He 
was serious enough now—not at all gay 
as he paced the room, capturing his 
thoughts, and pinning them into the 
manuscript. There were days when the 
kitten pulled in vain at the tassel of his 
dressing-gown. For his work seemed 
good to him—a work far more real and 
important than he had ever anticipated 
when he had unearthed an old play from 
his trunk and decided that it would 
serve the purpose of keeping a self- 
respecting young woman going until 
she was strong enough to find other 
employment. That was why he kept at 
it after mid-winter when Ellen got a 
place in an office and could only work 
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. on the play evenings. He might have 
stopped, for that matter, within a 
month after the Technological School 
had reopened and Ellen’s former clients 
had come back to the city. But 
the play had engrossed him. It would 
be a real play after all, he told himself 
—his last play, the record of.a lifetime 
of experience. When it was finished, he 
would send it to a manager; yes, he 
would give it a fair chance in the world 
with other manuscripts. 

_ But at last it was finished, done up 
in a package; and the Post-Office swal- 
lowed it, very much as Edwin Booth had 
been swallowed by the shop of theatrical 
miscellany. It was a strange manuscript, 
as plays are written nowadays when 
“realism” goes so far that actors talk 
so much like other people that it is diffi- 
cult to hear them. Virtue was rewarded 
in the last act, and vice punished: it 
was actually the villain and not the 
heroine that this absurd old gentleman 
made commit suicide. The characters 
spoke their thoughts out loud when left 
by themselves—as if anybody but 
Hamlet ever did speak out loud under 

*such circumstances !—and, even worse, 
they never hesitated to turn their heads 
to one side and tell the audience just 
what they thought about other charac- 
ters who were visibly within earshot. 
Twenty or thirty years from now some 
of the things that our own playwrights 
do may seem equally foolish. 

But it was a wonderfully neat manu- 
script, and when it was gone the old 
man felt both sad and elated. The work 
itself had gone out of his life, but hope 
had come into it; and although he tried 
not to encourage this hope, the very ex- 
ercise of his faculties in writing his play 
had awakened the dormant capacity for 
ambition. He had never been a great 
actor —but how fine it would be to end 
his life as the author of a great play! 
Like Ellen, when she had been unable 
to get anything to copy, he never bored 


anybody by talking about so important 
and personal a matter. He simply hugged 
the thought in his heart and watched 
for the postman, schooling himself not 
to get too excited, for he had lived 
gaily many years in company with the 
knowledge that his heart was of the kind 
that has to be humored. Spring came 
back to the square, and summer: and 
if some one said that the Gay Old Man 
seemed to be getting older and older, 
_— replied that they hadn’t noticed 
it. 

And then one afternoon when the 
leaves were again beginning to pile up 
for the Park Department, Ellen passed 
the old man’s door as she came home 
from the office. It was open as usual; 
often when she had time, she stopped in 
to see him, and now she hesitated an 
instant and then entered. The light from 
the hall gas fell on the table, illuminating 
a square package which she instantly 
recognized. The package had been 
opened and she knew her own type- 
writing. The girl stood looking at it, and 
her eyes moistened with sympathy as 
she turned toward the arm chair. Try 
as she might she could think of nothing 
to say to him. There wasn’t anything. 
And as Ellen realized it, her heart 
seemed to stop beating, and she stepped 
quickly toward him on tiptoe. 

The Gay Old Man sat in his arm 
chair, and the kitten, now grown to a cat, 
fat and lazy, slept at his feet. The light 
of the fire illuminated the flowered 
dressing-gown, the bent white head, and 
the long white finger on the book that he 
had been reading before he went to 
sleep. For he, too, had fallen asleep, and 
his finger rested on a passage in the 
writings of a greater dramatist: 


Of all the wonders that I yet have 
heard, 
It seems to me most strange that 
men should fear; 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
Will come when it will come. 
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PLAYERS and play-goers of day before yesterday will enjoy this account of the school 
of acting which Boucicault, actor, dramatist and genius, maintained in his day in New York, 
under the patronage of Day, Palmer and the other luminaries of the theatres of the 











metropolis. Miss Morris was a pupil in the school. 


R. DANIEL FROHMAN, in his 
“Reminiscences of Some Players,” 
tells of Mr. Dion Boucicault’s 

futile attempts once more to strike the 
popular fancy with a new play. This 
notable playwright, the author of “Lon- 
don Assurance” and many other suc- 
cesses, had just produced “The Jilt,” 
and it had proved a failure. He was 
growing old, the brilliance of his mind 
had dimmed, and his friends, Mr, A. M. 
Palmer, and others, sought in some way 
to keep this fertile brain from becoming 
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extinct; and so, from their managerial 
thrones, they turned a comprehensive 
eye upon the possibilities of a national 
school of dramatic art, with Dion 
Boucicault as its instructor. 

I was a young girl, just turned six- 
teen, on my first visit to New York, 
when I read in a morning paper the re- 
quirements and conditions for ad- 
mittance. The object was to find Ameri- 
can girls, and young men also, with 
natural dramatic ability, and when they 
had been polished by a long term of 
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training—the course was to be three 
‘years—the students of elocution and 
plastic graces were to be placed in the 
companies of Mr. Palmer, Mr. Augus- 
tin Daly and others. It was to differ 
from dramatic schools of to-day, as the 
tuition was to be free. 


Candidates Report for Trial 


ALL those with histrionic ambitions 
were to report at the stage entrance of 
the old Madison Square Theatre at ten 
o'clock on Monday morning. The air 
was full of snowflakes; my heart sang 
tumultuously. I was born and raised in 
Los Angeles ; it was my first snow-storm 
and my first step toward the career I had 
so longed for. It was a heterogeneous 
crowd that assembled and overflowed at 
the stage door. How discouraging and 
indescribably drear it looked! How 
was I, in my frailness and youth, to 
make my way through that encroaching 
throng? But I knew the road I had to 
travel demanded much patience, self- 
reliance, determination and good 
temper. All these four things I had to 
exercise now. 

Finally the door opened and we 
walked the long, cavernous length that 
led to the stage. I had never been be- 
hind the scenes of a theatre in my life, 
and to this day I recall the thrill that 
took possession of my soul. The pecu- 
liar atmosphere, the stale odors that 
emanated from the artificial lights, the 
clustered odds and ends of scenery that 
were pushed to one side, the chasm of 
empty seats in the shadowy darkness 
stirred me. The stage had always held 
much romance for me and here at last 
IT was to come face to face with a dis- 
tinguished literateur, author, playwright. 
Mr. Boucicault’s charming creations had 
appealed to my sentiment, my imagina- 
tion, my heart, and now I was to meet 
this genius in the flesh. “There sat Mr. 
‘Augustin Daly, his reserved, cold face 
shaded by his somber, broad-brimmed 
felt hat. In reviewing that initial ex- 
perience I am sure I felt that here was 
the man, who in some subtle way, was 
to bestow on me the same stardom that 
his leading actress, Miss Ada Rehan, 
then enjoyed. Oh, beautiful faith! 
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Mr, Boucicault sat at a long, plain, 
deal table, with Mr. Daly, Mr. Palmer 
and a very handsome man who, I was 
afterward informed, was Maurice Bar- 
rymore, then playing the leads in Mr. 
Palmer’s stock company. Standing near 
the stage entrance was a lean, saturnine 
looking young man, who turned out to 
be the secretary of the school, Mr. Theo- 
dore Corbett. We were told to form a 
line and as each of us reached the deal 
table, where sat the arbiters of our 
destiny, Mr. Corbett was there to in- 
terrogate us. I understand now that as 
we were questioned, the others were 
making rapid and fugitive observations 
as to voice and presence: for there were 
floods of men and women fit and unfit, 
clamoring to enter. At a nod from Mr. 
Boucicault, some were told to pass on; 
others, after giving their names, were 
given cards, and I was one of these 
fortunate ones. A few minutes after- 
ward, with this treasure clasped tightly 
in my hand, I rushed madly to the street 
to see what I had secured. It read— 
“As You Like It.” Rosalind, page 22, 
scene 4, Report Thursday at two o’clock. 
Retain this for admittance. Samuel 
French.” This name, I learned from 
the young girl who accompanied me, 
was that of the play-publisher on 
Twenty-third Street. 


The “Try-Out” 


THE excitement and joy of that 
Thursday afternoon that was bringing 
me sO near my definite goal persists still 
in my mind. I presented my card a full 
hour before the appointed time and was 
shown to a seat down in the dim orches- 
tra—for only’ the stage was lighted. 
Some of those motley, fantastic figures 
I had seen on my first day—some with 
the elusive grace and gowning that spelt 
New York—were having their test, and 
I learned that for three days, the trying 
out of applicants had been going on. It 
was a difficult réle at best for each, 
keyed as they were to an almost hyster- 
ical pitch—some giggling with nervous- 
ness, others over-acting, and a few with 
voices that could be barely heard. 

It was not a case of talent favoring 
the talented, but of luck favoring the 














lucky. Comedy réles had been given 
to the serious, and emotional rdéles to 
those ill-fitted for their tragic apparel. 
Of course this was unavoidable. 

Mr. Boucicault and Mr. Palmer and 
some of the members of the latter’s com- 
pany sat in one of the boxes and we 
were appraised and criticised. Then the 
weeding process began: I heard Mr. 
Palmer say—“Thank God, we aught to 
be through to-day.” The blood pounded 
in my brain; fear entered my heart and 
gripped all my faculties—fear, that they 
would be too weary to judge me fairly 
—and so I made up my mind then and 
there, that I would do none of these 
things the others had done. I would re- 
member that even Shakespeare lived at 
one time, and was natural. 


Dion Boucicault 


AT LENGTH I heard my name 
called, and was in terror lest my legs 
should fail to support me. The stage 
looked enormous. I was so frightened I 
could barely articulate, and as I handed 
my book to Mr. Corbett, the secretary, I 
stammered: “Are you going to give me 
Orlando’s lines ?” 

“What? Oh, I say. Didn’t you commit 
the whole?” 

He saw by my face I had not, al- 
though I must have looked as though 
I had committed something. 

“Mr. Boucicault,”—he raised his 
voice—“this young lady has_ only 
learned Rosalind; shall she go on?” 

And then the kindest, wisest, gentlest 
old gentleman in the whole world, with 
twinkling blue eyes and pure white hair, 
with a single large diamond at his 
throat where his necktie should have 
been (one of Mr. Boucicault’s idiosyn- 
crasies was his refusal to wear a neck- 
tie) stepped on to the stage. He must 
have seen my frightened eyes and trem- 
bling lips. 

“Go on, my gel,” he said, with the 
most lovely Irish brogue, taking the book 
from out Mr. Corbett’s hands. “And 
don’t mumble.” 

It is very hard for me at this late day 
not to idealize that incident; but the 
truth of the matter is, the charming lines 
of Rosalind were spoken in a clear, 
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resonant voice characteristic of youth 
and the inspiration of the moment; and 
the kind old man, with his encouragin 
manner, strengthened and exhilarated, 
rather than frightened me. I felt at 
once that in him I had a friend. 

“You have instinct and you have 
temperament,” said my kind critic, and 
if I had expected to be told that I was 
a genius I must have been disappointed. 

For three long weeks one hundred 
candidates waited in trepidation the 
ultimatum of the founders. At the end 
of that time my own misgivings were 
set at rest by the receipt of a card which 
looked like a wedding invitation, but 
which proved a certificate of enrollment 
as a student in Dion Boucicault’s School 
of Acting. Out of one hundred appli- 
cants, fifty-three had been chosen. 


Stars in the Making 


NOW came many golden days—days 
of new and happy friendships. There 
were some bold enough to prophesy that 
one so exquisitely beautiful as Jesse Mc- 
Dermott—known to the theatrical world 
to-day as Maxine Elliot—could not be 
gifted histrionically. She came in all 
her exotic, dramatic beauty; and 
Nanette Comstock too, ardent and eager 
to show her young ability, with her in- 
souciante charm; and little May Buck- 
ley—I say “little” advisedly, as she was 
only fourteen years old. Ray Rockman 
was another, a slight, soulful Jewess, 
gone these many years since to live with 
Sarah Bernhardt and study under her 
supervision in Paris. 

Mr. Palmer’s stock company con- 
sisted then of Mr. Maurice Barrymore, 
Agnes Booth, Annie Russell, Eugene 
Presbery, (Miss Russell’s husband at 
that time), E. M. Holland, Harry 
Woodruff, and Mr. Stoddard. How 
many times when the task assigned to us 
would prove beyond our comprehension, 
or we felt our crude limitations, pro- 
voking disappointment and discontent, 
would we find near us in the dim 
orchestra seats, where we sat waiting 
our turn, actors such as Herbert Kelcey 
and Georgia Cayvan, of the Lyceum 
stock company, or Henry Miller and 
Grace Henderson; perhaps Mrs. Bouci- 
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cault would bring Miss Mary Moore or 
some other shining light of the theat- 
rical season. Then we would unleash 
all our youthful exuberance and plunge 
wildly and enthusiastically into our 
parts. How intently would we listen to 
Mr. Boucicault’s penetrating criticisms, 
or watch the oddly humorous twist at 
the corners of his mobile mouth. For 
that was the way we were taught—a 
correction here, a suggestion there, and 
a little skilled re-reading of what we 
had just rendered. And so our training 
went on. 


Internes and Externes 


IT WAS inevitable I suppose, that at 
this time the school should be used as a 
sort of parade ground for that element 
of society girls that had become in- 
fected by the stage virus. Almost every 
one with the smallest histrionic gift has 
a natural dramatic fertility; but as the 
days went on there were found pupils 
so personally unfit in their conceited 
and feather-brained assumption of 
ability to act, as to be ludicrous; and 
out of this grew a new development. Mr. 
Boucicault, splendidly able though he 
was, found it impossible to cope with 
so much material deficient in talent. Mr. 
Boucicault and his colleagues decided to 
divide the pupils into two classes, to 
be known as “internes” and “externes.” 
The former, who were to be chosen by 
judges selected from the leading actors 
and managers of the day, were to be 
under Mr. Boucicault’s personal super- 
vision, and have the benefit of his ad- 
mirable instruction; while the “ex- 
ternes” were to be taught by Mr. 
Corbett, directed by Mr. Boucicault, 
and were to come into the “interne” 
class only after passing successfully one 
of the semi-annual examinations. 

The day of the exercises by which 
this classification was to be effected, 
came only too swiftly. All the students 
were to assist one another, in scenes 
from different plays, with appropriate 
costumes. What a turmoil there was of 
nervous, passionate, brilliant young 
temperaments. We all tried to be gay 
with a crippled hilarity that deceived no 
one. In the boxes were the judges. Mr. 
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John Drew and Mr. James Lewis, 
accompanied by Miss Ada Rehan, sat 
in one, although ti.e latter was not a 
judge. Mr. Herbert Kelcey and Mr. 
Nelson Wheatcroft with Mr. Daniel 
Frohman were in another. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal, who were making their first 
American appearance in “A Scrap of 
Paper,” were asked to give that quality 
of intelligence for which they were so 
noted. Mrs. Kendal’s splendid methods 
have always been taken as a model of 
the artistic and reliable. Before their 
advent to this country, there was a pre- 
liminary effort to boost the constancy 
and prudery of the pair up and above 
their real merit. Many of us students 
had come prepared—when we found 
she was to be our judge—to see a 
severe, pale-eyed, rigid-spined matron. 
What we saw was a captivating English- 
woman, with the most lovable smile in 
the world—I see her face beaming now, 
from the third box with her husband by 
her side, accompanied by her leading 
woman, Miss Violet Vanbrugh. 
Madame Modjeska, who was then sup- 
porting Mr. Edwin Booth, was in an- 
other box with Mr. Palmer, and Mrs. 
Boucicault (Louise Thorndyke) had as 
her guests, Kyrle Bellew and Mrs. 
Potter, who were then rehearsing that 
splendid pageant, “Cleopatra,” which 
they produced later. Among the bril- 
liant professionals of which the audience 
was composed, were Georgia Drew 
Barrymore, Otis Skinner, Wilton Lack- 
aye, Rose Coghlan, Henrietta Crosman, 
Maude Harrison, dear old Mrs. Gilbert, 
and with her Kitty Cheatem. Richard 
Mansfield, who had not yet attained the 
great prominence his Beau Brummel 
was so soon to yield him, joined Mr. 
Palmer later. 


An Histrionic Tournament 


THE program consisted of a preten- 
tious, ambitious, enthusiastic present- 
ment of many beautiful scenes. When 
little May Buckley stepped forward, as 
winsome as a fluttering rose in all the 
tender bravery of her fourteen years, 
as Prince Arthur, and began her—‘Are 
you sick, Hubert?” from “King John,” 
she doubtless felt as victorious as she 





















does any night now in her star part in 
“The Little Damozel.” The role of 
Viola, in which Nanette Comstock ap- 
peared, depends largely upon the nega- 
tive ability of being a timid woman and 
endeavoring to perform masculine 
deeds. The public who has seen her, 
know how she inclines toward the 
tender and the gentle, but she was then 
so beautifully innocent of her limita- 
tions, that she passed. 

Nannie Craddock, who years after 
was given Marie Burroughs’ place in 
one of Mr. Palmer’s companies, played 
Polly Eccles in “Caste.” Miss Craddock 
was not a mirth-provoker, but a bundle 
of soft, clinging femininity, and it was 
difficult for her to portray those qualities 
that make up Polly Eccles. As I was 
looking with pride at my enormous, 
black-encircled eyes and red be-smeared 
mouth (I was fortunate enough to live 
above Miss Dorothy Dorr, who helped 
me with my first make-up) her wailing 
voice struck my ears—“T’ll never be an 
‘interne,’ never. Oh, what a fool, fool, 
fool, I made of myself—and with 
‘Modjeska too.” I don’t know why that 
impressed me as being funny, but her 
“Modjeska too” made me howl, seeing 
that in the house were many folk equally 
celebrated. 

While the achievements of that after- 
noon are only a soft blur, the memory 
that stands forth foremost was of Jessie 
McDermott’s Lady Gay Spanker. You 
could hear a flutter of excitement all 
over the house when she entered—a 
soft, gentle hum of whispering. If 
among the more academic there were 
any prepared to stand rebelliously aside 
and cast dispraise upon the amateurish 
acting, none were disposed to do so in 
this case. She blushed before that critic- 
al audience, like a big June flower, a 
smile glistening on her handsome mouth, 
her dark habit fitting her slim figure 
wonderfully. I am not prepared to say 
her performance was worthy to move 
down the pages of dramatic history. No 
doubt she committed some gaucheries, 
but she was at least adequate and in- 
teresting. In her “View Hallo” speech, 
every movement of her body was 
splendid grace. She charmed the vision, 
if she did not sway the intellect. 
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One of the Chosen Few 


IT WAS a proud moment for me also. 
There in his box sat the brilliant and 
gentle old genius who wrote the words 
I was saying—for I was the Grace 
Harkaway. I tried to be eloquent and 
true, but I was not secure enough of my- 
self to break through the rail fence of 
tradition, and I fear I played her in the 
old namby-pamby way. I am like the 
gardener who forgets the weeds in his 
close, in contemplation of his wealth of 
roses. Some of these weeds provoked 
bursts of hysterical laughter. 

One tall, lanky girl essaying the réle 
of Orlando to another’s Rosalind dis- 
guised her enviable legs in enormous 
golf hose evidently borrowed from her 
brother. Another, who played Portia 
with a lace mantilla draped on her head 
and a long satin train, smirked and 
fluttered and grimaced through the part. 
Others pulled down their cuffs and in- 
spected their finger nails in the good old- 
fashion of the leading man of thirty 
years before, and stormed and ranted, 
their egotism so apparent that to render 
advice was useless, or criticism almost 
impossible, 

Heaven never vouchsafed genius to 
some that were chosen “internes,” but 
their youth—ah, the charm of that 
youth !—lent glamour to the verdict of 
those judges. How soon it flickered out. 
They burst like a bouquet of rockets 
in an exhibition of fireworks, to flicker 
feebly for an instant, and fade rapidly 
from sight. Of the fifty-three scholars, 
but fourteen girls and seven men were 
admitted to the sacred inner circle as 
“internes.” 

We were not only privileged to ask 
and. receive free admittance at any 
theatre in New York, but at stated in- 
tervals, we were taken by Mr. Corbett 
to see selected plays. We witnessed the 
coming of Salvini at Palmer’s Theatre, 
when that majestic Italian stood under 
its thunder in his brilliant Samson garb 
and bowed his gratitude. There was 
much dispute about his genius, Mr. 
Palmer desiring us to see him, while Mr. 
Boucicault considered his fame built 
only on his powerful voice and colossal 
muscles, 
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Boucicault as a Teacher 


There were many humorous happen- 
ings in the course of instruction, for 
Mr. Boucicault was both ironical and 
witty. For instance, on one occasion, 
Carrol Hanna, (she was Mark Hanna’s 
niéce) having stammered and _ failed 
through a whole speech, started again at 
the beginning, only to be interrupted by 
Mr. Boucicault—who coming to the 
footlights and bowing suavely to the 
dim auditorium, explained facetiously 
—“Ladies and gentlemen: you see I am 
going to begin my lines all over again, 
that wasn’t a bit like the way I wanted 
to say them; I’m going to improve on 
them.” Was it any wonder poor Miss 
Hanna retired crestfallen amid a gale 
of laughter? 

Another day, Nanette Comstock, in a 
labyrinth of aimless gestures, was be- 
coming more and more nervous. She 
was playing Atalanta in a short scene 
of Boucicault’s “How She Loves Him.” 
Finally she turned to the master, help- 
lessly. “Oh, dear! I don’t know what to 
do with my hands,” she pleaded. 

Mr. Boucicault looked at her quiz- 
zically for a moment. Then his eyes 
twinkled. “Well, as this is a garden 
scene,” he said, “you might pluck a few 
roses, pour passer le temps.” 

When Mr. Daly brought -to this 
country Mr. William Terris in “Roger 
La Honte” the “internes” were given 
seats in the first balcony. In the West 
I had seen but the poorest acting, save 
only the Booth and Barrett perform- 
ances ; to a child, Shakespeare is apt to 
prove tedious and insincere. This, then, 
was my first taste of high-class melo- 
drama, and I can feel the thrill now of 
my horror-stricken soul at witnessing 
murder and theft, acted with much con- 
vincing realism by Terris in his dual 
role of La Honte and La Roque. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett had already 
treated us to a series of beautiful and 
instructive dramatic recitals and his in- 
fluence was salutary and pronounced. 
When we saw him in “Ben-My-Chree” 
we were told to emulate the methods of 
his leading woman, Miss Mary Eastlake, 
whose natural art had been polished by 
long seasons of training. Mr. Bouci- 


cault, being an Irishman, naturally had 
a leaning toward the English speech and 
manner, and his choice of plays was 
largely governed by this predilection. 

When we were taken to see Mr. 
Charles Wyndham in “David Garrick,” 
we were told we should never see a more 
skilled and courtly actor on the stage. 
I have heard Mr. Augustin Daly -say 
that Mr. Wyndham’s Charles Surface 
was a perfect bit of artistry, to respect 
and applaud. 


Life as a Theatrical “Interne” 


THEN came times, the delight of 
which lingers long after the picture is 
shut from mind. Mr. Charles Coghlan, 
with his perfect poise and his purity of - 
voice, proved his compelling and 
dominant art by giving us a scene from 
his “Joclyn,” just written by himself 
and produced by his sister Rose; Steele 
Mackaye, that maker of splendid plavs, 
came for an hour or so to teach us the 
avoidance of mere clap-trap effect and 
the conception of pace and sustained 
effort. 

They say Mrs. Langtry never 
achieved much distinction as an actress. 
Perhaps I did not possess the degree of 
dramatic conception I do now, but I 
seem never to have seen a more ex- 
quisite or adorable Kate Hardcastle 
than hers. She and Maurice Barry- 
more gave us two long scenes from “She 
Stoops to Conquer.” Her voice was 
perfect music; that will always be con- 
ceded. She came on with a simple man- 
ner, an absence of pose, with such a 
pure, refreshing diction, that it was the 
talk of the school for many a day. 

As we progressed in our studies and 
became more proficient in our art, Mr. 
Boucicault would give two of his more 
promising disciples the same scene from 
the play we had last attended: perhaps 
Modjeska in “The Hunchback” or Tom 
Taylor’s “Lady Clancarty.” No two 
persons form a similar conception of 
character, and it was considered ad- 
vantageous to see the different delinea- 
tions. 

I have seen Ray Rockman (she was 
considered the tragedienne of the 
school) burst into bitter tears on trying 
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the rdle of Perdita after having wit- 
nessed Mary Anderson the week pre- 
vious. Miss Anderson had concealed 
her amazing art so deftly that to emulate 
her had appeared very easy. But—“It 
looked simple—aye, my gel?” asked Mr. 
Boucicault, with that humorous twist of 
the mouth he was so noted for. 


The Students Become Professionals 


AND to think I then took it all as a 
matter of course! By degrees, as the 
students qualified, they were placed in 
companies. Nanette Comstock’s first 
part was the ingenue in “Bootle’s Baby,” 
with Kate Claxton, at the Madison 
Square Theatre, on the very stage on 
which she had learned so much. Reuben 
Fax was to play the old colored servant 
in “Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” pro- 
duced by Mr. Ralmer. Kate Lester, last 
seen in “Miss Philura,” with Julie 
Herne, was given a small part with the 
“Captain Swift” company on the road. 
Jessie McDermott, taking the name of 
Maxine Elliot for the first time, played 


the American girl with E. S. Williard 
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in “John Needham’s Double,” his first 
American production. Edward Belnap 
took to playwriting, as did another “in- 
terne,’” Edmund Day, whose “Widow’s 
Mite,” in which Lillian Russell starred, 
was one of his successes, and “The 
Round Up,” another. Kate Jordan, who 
was one of the most talented of this 
little coterie—while in her heart cherish- 
ing a warm respect for the calling— 
evidently prefers to create, rather than 
imitate, for she also has taken up litera- 
ture, her “Time, The Comedian” de- 
serving to rank with the best of modern 
fiction. Alice Sheppard, who was con- 
sidered the most promising of scholars, 
left the school to marry Harry Daven- 
port. 

Never were fairer means or nobler 
resolves taken to aid young men and 
young women on to an artistic career, by 
a keen observance of their precise 
merits. I was placed at Daly’s in a small 
role in “The Golden Widow,” and there 
amid the old traditions of that house, 
with its immemorial customs and stilted, 
time-honored usages, I take my leave 
of you. 





NY mail for me, Bill ?” 
“No Mr. Cameron,” 
the stage door-keeper. 
but an advertisement, sir.” 
Oswald Cameron brought his eye- 
brows together in that old familiar, 
lowering frown. Then he plucked hold 
of his full lower lip—full and red in 
spite of his sixty years. 
“To-morrow perhaps,’ he mumbled 
and passed on. 
The sight of the electric-lighted mir- 
ror, the row of grease-paints from 
sweet pink to dirty gray, the powders 


answered 
“Nothing 
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and puffs—didn’t take away that frown. 
The brazen-faced valet took his coat and 
hat and hung them on a hook beside the 
line of costumes that flanked the walls 
of the dressing-room. Not a word 
passed between the actor and his dresser 
during the fifteen minutes consumed in 
“making-up.” To the well-trained 
Japanese, this was a familiar sight, this 
painting where the Grecian-featured 
face of Cameron was palette, model and 
canvas. The long fingers worked with 
the familiar ease of the past master, the 
nonchalance of the born artist. 
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“Osaki,” he called at length, “Get 
me Ned’s last letter. You'll find it in 
the top tray of the trunk.” 

“Yez zah!” came from the Jap, half 
a whisper, half a purr. 

Cameron at first only intended looking 
at the date of the letter, to ascertain the 
time since receiving it. Somehow he 
felt like reading it again ; the big, almost 
boyish hand made him smile. The 
young man wrote well, he thought, or 
perhaps it was just the sympathy be- 
tween father and son. At any rate, he 
seemed to see the things described, the 
little western city, it’s people, “the bully 
fine air.” Then there were the youthful 
struggles, smoothed over with Youth’s 
usual sanguine outlook and the phrase 
that he’d “get these wild and woolies 
yet!” Cameron read on—“‘Everything 
with Bernice is coming out dandy! I’m 
dead stuck, pop, and I know she thinks 
a heap of me.’ Soon as the briefs come 
a bit faster, I'll be due for the silver 
ding-dongs.” And more in the same 
strain. 

Oswald Cameron forgot that the letter 
was two weeks old, forgot it in the satis- 
faction of feeling that his theory had 
proven correct. He was making a 
lawyer of his son and—a man. “So much 
better than this,” he said to himself, his 
eye taking in costumes, powder, cos- 


metics and his own painted face in the. 


glass—“Better than this sham.” 

The valet handed him a card. 

“New York Planet again, eh? What is 
it—an interview ?” 

“Yez zah!” 

“Give me that bathrobe and show 
him in.” 

“Yez zah!” 

The seasoned reporter came in to in- 
terview the seasoned player, for the 
Planet didn’t send cubs to Oswald Cam- 
eron. The newspaper gentleman had 
met the Thespian before. He came into 
the dressing-room with the explicit idea 
that “He wasn’t going to let old Cam- 
eron bamboozle him.” But a renowned 
Scotch gentleman made a very pertinent 
remark about the plans of mice and men. 
The reporter struggled against the in- 
fluence of the majestic presence and the 
golden voice—struggled against the 
talk of “Higher ideals” and “Ennobling 
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Art.” All in vain! “Bamboozle him,” 
Oswald Cameron surely did! It was the 
same old interview, in the same old 
high-sounding, yet daintily chosen 
words. Thus would run the printed 
paper: “If the public could but see this 
man in his dressing-room—” Also: “If 
they knew his tender devotion to his 
Art—” And more: “He has made the 
amusement of the public his life work,” 
and so on. The actor could make the 
most intelligent audience believe he was 
anyone from John the Baptist to Richard 
the Third, Just so, he made the reporter 
feel as a penitent does, amid the singing 
of choir boys and the soul lifting, rum- 
bling vibration of a magnificent pipe 
organ. ‘“Bamboozling,” it seemed be- 
forehand, noble self-sacrifice, and beau- 
tiful altruism afterwards. The reporter 


- gone, he went out upon the stage and 


there the audience drank in the voice 
and were hypnotized by the presence 
for three hours. The homeward verdict 
was the same—“He’s a great actor yet!” 
Three weeks is a long time for an 
only son to neglect writing his father. 
Every day Oswald Cameron looked for 
the letter. It didn’t come. Then he 
wrote himself. Five days elapsed. There 
came a short epistle pleading stress of 
work and an explanation as to being 
“busy as the very deuce.” The father 
of course was satisfied. There were 
parts of the letter though that puzzled 
him. A sentence that ran—“Do 
know an old codger named Blynn?” And 
another—“Blynn has taken me in tow 
and we’ve something up our sleeve for 
you.” Mr. Cameron did know “an old 
codger named Blynn.” He frowned— 
then laughed at the thought. There was 
more than one Blynn in the world and 
he couldn’t imagine “Old Horace” in a 
Kansas town. So the time passed; the 
audience came and went. Came out of 
curiosity or previous knowledge; and 
went, thrilled, pleased and enraptured. 
Alack for things “up” young men’s 
“sleeves” in these days of theatrical 
weeklies and Argus-eyed press clipping’ 
bureaus! From them to Oswald Cam- 
eron came knowledge. The first in- 


formed him that the Kansas town re- 
ferred to possessed a theatre ; the theatre 
boasted of a stock company and—dis- 
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concerting news!—the manager of that 
company was one Horace Blynn. It was 
the same then! But more was to follow. 
From the clipping bureau came a notice 
from .the organ of the aforementioned 
Kansas town. If notices concerning Os- 
wald Cameron were to be sent, why not 
Edwin Booth Cameron’s as well. The 
cat was out of the bag and this the re- 
sult: 

Mr. Horace Blynn, the Manager of our 
thriving Opera House, has discovered 
latent histrionic talent in one of the 
young men of our fair city. He is none 
other than Edwin Booth Cameron, son 
of the famous tragedian Oswald Came- 
ron of world-wide fame. Young Mr. 
Cameron had no idea of going on the 
stage, his father being opposed to it. 
Thanks to Mr. Blynn, the young man has 
found his true forte. He will make his 
début next Monday night as Fritz von 
Tarlenheim in “The Prisoner of Zenda.” 
What a shock to the reading-room 

occupants of the Thespis Club. Was it 
really true? Old Cameron swearing? 
Swearing he was—in the whole range 
of his wonderful voice—and making 
rather uncomplimentary references to 
a certain “meddling idiot” who was 
“kicking over the work of years.” 

“What’s up, Cameron?” asked Wat- 
son the comedian. 

“Up!” answered the  tragedian. 
“Take a look at this, will you!” 

He handed him the clipping. ~ 

“Well, what of it,” answered Watson. 
“It was bound to come some time. Let 
it go at that.” 

“Let it go at nothing! I wont have it, 
Wat; I made up my mind to that long 
ago.” 

“Pshaw! I suppose your old man 
made the same fuss; but what good did 
it do him? He gets it honest; what are 
vou kicking about ?” 

“My father was a merchant; he did 
kick and I wish I’d—listened to him. 
He married an actress. What was the 
result—hell on earth! No sir; not for 
my boy!” 

“Oh, come now, old man. It isn’t as 
bad as all that! The game gives you a 
good living. You’re not so badly off— 
let him alone.” 

“No, I tell you!” 

“My girl’s in it—doing fine! Why 
not your kid?” 


“No, that’s different.” 

“But I don’t see—” 

“No, no, no!” 

Cameron was furious. 

“How are you going to stop him?” 

“T'll threaten to cut him off without 
a cent—I’ll disown him!” 

Watson’s smile was eloquent. 

“You’re right,” Cameron went on, 
answering the other’s thoughts. “That'd 
make him get up on a pedestal and pose 
as a martyr. I'll wire him to come 
home; tell him I’m dangerously ill.” 

Watson smiled again. 

“Eh? You think so? Yes, I guess he 
would, Wat, He’d get off that ‘Servant 
of the Public’ stuff, ‘Duty first’ and all 
the rest of that first appearance non- 
sense. I’ve got it! I’ll go there. I’ll go © 
there myself. Hang me if I don’t!” 

“Pooh! Don’t talk rot Cameron. You 
can’t do that.” 

“What’ll stop me, eh?” 

“Why your contract, man! You’re 
iron-bound like the rest of us. What 
do you want to do—get mixed up in a 
law-suit ?” 

“T don’t care. I’m the star of this 
play and I guess I can quit when I like. 
Let them say I’m sick or dead. One 
thing is certain. That boy of mine 
don’t troupe!” 

“Cameron—for heaven’s sake listen 
to reason! Where are you going now?” 

“Down to the bar for a high-ball and 
then to the Grand Central Depot. Good- 
night !” 

“Can you beat that,” said Watson 
when the other had gone. “I can’t un- 
derstand it! Throwing his chances to 
the wind just to keep his son off the 
boards. And—and—he’s such a good 
actor too.” 


“Osaki, isn’t this the worst train you 
ever struck?” 

“Yez zah!” 

We may question Osaki’s truthful- 
ness, for it was considered the best 
Limited out of Chicago. Mr. Cameron, 
however, had spent sixteen miserable 


hours aboard it. Those things depend 
entirely on one’s point of view. 

“We reach Topeka at six to-night, 
don’t we?” 

“Yez zah!” 
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“And it’s two hours from there if we 
make connections. What a fool that boy 
of mine is!” 

“Yez zah!” 

Oswald Cameron didn’t notice which 
sentence caused the Jap’s affirmative 
reply. Perhaps it applied to both. It 
didn’t matter, for both were correct 
enough, in his opinion. 

Oh, the shame, the pity of it all! For 
years he had planned a future for his 
son. He had him sent to boarding school 
and then to college. Anything concern- 
ing the theatre or the life theatrical was 
kept from him by the strictest of orders. 
At the college they had given the young 
man a part in the college play. In a 
rage, the father came, saw and— 
changed the college. Shakespeare and 
other forms of dramatic literature were 
barred. At last, all looked serene, Ed- 
win Booth Cameron, in spite of his 
name (which his father had always re- 
gretted giving him), inspite of the col- 
lege play and his sire’s reputation, had 
chosen the Law. After his admission to 
the bar, he was sent, with a bulging 
pocketbook, to the unimportant Kansas 
town. Again all looked serene. When 
the first whisperings of the love affair 
came in the letters, Oswald Cameron 
thought the last link in the chain of 
hereditary longing was broken. And 
now ! 

“This doddering fool!’’—he raved at 
the flying Iowa scenery. “This ten- 
twenty-thirty Belasco must come along 
with his oily voice and pull down the 
house I’ve built up. Thought he had a 
big find. Oswald Cameron’s son—big 
ad. for his tank-town stock company. 
Oh, I know him and his ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ ways!” 

And as each telegraph pole darted by, 
he went farther and farther away from 
New York. New York—where a 
darkened theatre greeted an anxious 
audience, where three men sat round a 
mahogany table. There were cries of 
“We can’t. put up with his eccentrici- 
ties.” “He’s too old anyway!” And 
“Look at the money out of our own 
pockets!” So they debated the matter 
of Oswald Cameron, whether they 
should “fine,” “sue” or “let him go” 
“Topeka !” 
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At last! Orient and Occident made a 
wild scramble through the station, ques- 
tions flew, time-tables rattled, voices 
grew high and protesting. Mr. Cameron 
told the station agent who he was, and 
the Jap scowled silent threats. It didn’t 
matter. They couldn’t have a special if 
they “were the King of England and 
the Mikado.” The train at six was gone. 
The next one left at nearly eight, for 
that now important Kansas town. “No,” 
there were no trolleys and they “might 
get an automobile and yet again they 
mightn’t—couldn’t say.” 

“Ten o'clock,” mumbled Cameron. 
“It'll be more than half over by then 
and—and—they’ll have seen him.” 

Ten o'clock came, and with it the 
lights of the much desired Kansas town. 
Ten minutes after—and a ramshackle 
cab bounced over a badly paved street. 
Ten-fifteen—and a tall man dashed 
through the stage door of a theatre. 
Then came more high words. Cameron 
told the door-keeper who he was. The 
door-keeper gave vent to an opinion 
similar to that of the Topeka station 
master. From behind the inside door 
came the scuffling of feet and the muf- 
fled music of an orchestra. It stopped— 
there was an ever decreasing rumble. 
Too late again—the curtain was up! 

Crestfallen, the actor strolled round 
to the front of the house. Osaki was 
there with a card. of admission They 
were about to pass the ticket-taker, 
when a man in a fur coat tapped Cam- 
eron on the shoulder. 

“Oswald Cameron,” said he. “I think 
I’m not mistaken.” 

“Hello, Smith—left Peoria, eh?” 

“Yes, indeed. Good Lord, man! What 
are you doing here? I thought you were 
playing in New York.” 

They went inside and stood in the 
rear of the orchestra. With his eyes 
Cameron watched the performance, 
with his ears he listened to Smith, for 
that gentleman was a dramatic critic. 
Five minutes of whispering and the 
actor vigorously slapped his thigh. 

“T thought so,” he said in a thin voice, 
“T thought so. That’s why I came out 
here at the risk of my job. It looked that 
way to me.” 

The play came to an end; so did 
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Cameron’s waiting. At last the door- 
keeper yielded and Cameron ran swiftly 
up the stairs to his son’s dressing-room, 
pushed open the door and burst in on 
a very pretty picture. 

Their hands clasped together, “un- 
dying friendship-wise” stood young 
Cameron and Horace Blynn. Behind 
- them, with an enraptured look in her big 
blue eyes, was a girl of twenty. She 
wore a blue tailor-made dress. In her 
belt was a bunch of lilies of the valley. 

“Who is he?” 

“Father !” 

“Oswald Cameron!” 

The pause was breathless. The elder 
Cameron ran his fingers round the in- 
side of his collar; there was a choking 
sensation in his throat. Then he roared: 

“Blynn; what in thunder’s the mean- 
ing of this?” 

“Meaning o’ what?” 

“How dare you lure my son into this 
snare. How dare you lay this trap for 
his utter damnation!” 

“Huh! That’s a good one, coming 
from -you—damnation, is it!” 

“Father,” said young Cameron calm- 
ly. “There is no question of being lured. 
I did this thing willingly, freely, as you 
must have done.” 

“Willingly—the devil! You asked me, 
my boy, if I knew Horace Blynn. Yes, 
I have known him for years; and of all 
the cheap, circus-advertising ‘hamfat- 
ters,’ he is the worst. Look at me, Blynn, 
and dare call me a liar!” 

“Why ER gg 

“Never mind that now. Ned, I’ve 
come to take you home, come to take 
you out of this. Don’t ask me why— 
just because I ask it.” 

“Father,”—the young man’s voice was 
still calm—“I am-sorry to disappoint 
you; but this is the life I have chosen. 
I would never make a lawyer. I know, 
because I’ve tried and tried hard. In- 
stead of insulting Mr. Blynn, you 
should thank him for finding out where 
I really belonged.” 

Oswald Cameron never showed 
whether the speech hurt or not. He 
ignored it completely; but his next 
was unexpected. He turned to the girl. 

“Child,” he asked, “do you love this 
boy of mine?” 
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She blushed and cast down her eyes. 

“H’m, it looks like it. Well, if you do, 
for the good of your own life, make 
him give up this folly. Do you know 
what it means to be an actor’s wife? 
Ask my boy there what his mother suf- 
fered. He knows. Sometimes we were 
only together four months in a whole 
year. She was a sweet, home-bred girl 
like yourself. His whole future depends 
on this thing. If you have any influence 
over him, tell him to drop it.” 

She and young Cameron exchanged 
meaning glances, then the girl spoke: 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Cameron, but I feel 
that Ned’s wishes should be mine. I 
can’t ask him to do something for which 
he might blame me all his life—even to 
please his father.” 

“Spoken like a good, true little wom- 
n,” burst in Blynn. 

“Spoken like a heroine in a melo- 
drama,” roared Cameron, “I see you’ve 
got it too. This is life, child, not the 
scene in a play. You don’t realize what 
it means. As for you, Blynn, I know 
your standards so I’ll trouble you to 
keep your mouth shut.” 

But Horace Blynn, ex-press-agent, 
circus man and a good many things, was 
now wound up. He saw there were three 
to one and Cameron’s tongue lashings 
hurt. He began, in his silky voice. 

“Look here, Cameron! I don’t see 
where you’ve got any ‘come back’ at all. 
You’re an actor and a successful one. 
You made your pile in the ‘show busi- 
ness.’ What d’ye think you’re doin’ now 
—playin’ ‘dog in the manger’ with your 
own son? Give him his chance! Talk 
about your melodrama—I can’t see 
where this stuff about ‘mother suffering’ 
and ‘home-bred girls’ fits in. You’ll have 
to get a better ‘gag-line’ to make a hit 
here.. We want reasons, we do!” 

Calmer than them all, Oswald Cam- 
eron’s crystal-clear voice filled the 
dressing-room. 

“Reasons—by gad, you shall have 
them. I thought I’d be spared this, or 
at least only have to tell Ned. I see now 
it’s better this way. Did any of you ever 
happen to hear of Napoleon Bonaparte? 
Great man, wasn’t he? So were Crom- 
well, Cesar, Browning, Scott and thou- 
sands of others. Did you ever hear any- 
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thing of their sons? No, you didn’t, not 
much of any account. I’m not comparing 
myself to any of them; but—don’t you 
see? No; you don’t follow me. Well, it’s 
a theory that boys inherit their traits and 
gifts from their mothers. I didn’t believe 
it, Ned, until you were almost fourteen. 
Then your mother trotted you out to 
show me how well you could recite, 
thinking it would please me. That was 
_the beginning. The college play which I 
had the misfortune to witness convinced 
me. To-night—well, the least said about 
that the better. Smith will take care of 
you in the morning paper. It isn’t be- 
cause of the life or of any of the rest of 
it, my boy. It’s because you haven’t got 
it in you. Give me at least the credit as 
an old ‘trouper,’ for knowing that, for 
being in a position to see. Ned, you 
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can’t act and you never will. Tne stuft 
isn’t here!’ 

And Oswald Cameron thumped his 
fist on his son’s broad chest. 


The Limited sped Eastward. Crum- 
pled up in a wicker chair in the buffet 
car, a young man sat, head in hands, 
trying to console himself with a girl’s 
tender promise. Out on the observation 
platform sat two men. One smiled. The 
other turned a stony face. 

“Well,” said the smiling one as he 
watched the smoke curl upwards from 
his cigar. “Well, Osaki, maybe I’m 
mixed up in a law-suit, maybe I’ve lost 
my job; but there’s one good thing I 
did do. I saved the stage from a pretty 
rotten actor, eh?” 

“Yez zah!” 


STILL UNCONVINCED 


IT IS related that one evening last winter, Wiliam Henderson, the emi- 
nent musical critic, took with him to the opera a distinguished Italian mu- 
sician who cherished a firm belief that no one, not born in Italy, could 
really sing. In particular, the Italian did not hesitate to express his convic- 
tion that the voices of Americans were invariably atrocious; and when Mr. 
Henderson asserted that Geraldine Farrar—who was singing the role of 
Marguerite in “Faust,” that evening—would convince him to the contrary, 
the scornful musician shook his head sadly. Sure enough, before Miss Farrar 
had been on the stage five minutes, the Italian reached for his hat and rose. 
“Just wait a little,” begged Mr. Henderson. “She'll convince you yet.” “I 
know it,” returned his friend. “That is why I go.” 








MISS LAWTON was a member of the company identified with New York's New 
Theatre and previously had ‘‘enjoyed” an unusual experience as a member of various 


stock companies. 


T HAS amused me greatly during 
recent seasons to hear many of my 
professional associates speak of 

“the rigors and hardships of stock 
training.” And the joke of it all is, at 
least eighty per cent of the speakers 
have had no actual experience with 
that branch of the profession. 

In the very first place let us con- 

cede that it is hard work—yes, that 
goes almost without saying—hard, 


laborious, ofttimes trying work. Yet, 
I pause to ask, what part of the 
world’s work, as represented in the 
arts or professions, is not worth do- 
ing, especially when the better part 
of yourself is centered upon your oc- 
cupation, no matter how laborious. 
The literal and material side of 
a stock company engagement may 
have little of the roseate to it, espe- 
cially when, as in my own case, you 
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play leading parts exclusively. Your 
life, aside only from the sleeping 
hours, is spent wholly in the theatre, 
which becomes a workshop that de- 
mands your life’s blood. You eat, 
sleep and think nothing outside the 
particular playhouse in which you 
are at the moment engaged. Just fancy 
—a new part every seven days, com- 
mitting to memory some ten thousand 
words or so, and the amount of men- 
tal effort required! Only recall your 
school days as a youngster and the 
sickening terror nursed in your heart 
lest you should forget a line or two 
of your part of the Friday afternoon 
speech-making exercises. And the 
clothes and variety of costumes de- 
manded of the stock actress, always 
a vexatious, hothersome problem from 
which the player of the sex masculine 
is happily free. 

It was my good fortune, during my 
stock company days, to be associated 
with organizations above the average 
and general run in caliber and tone— 
such as the Frawley, Alcazar and 
Central companies in San Francisco; 
the Belasco, Los Angeles; the Castle 
Square, Boston, and the Thanhouser, 
Chicago. Moreover—and it is a par- 
ticularly vital and important point— 
in only one of these, the Castle Square 
Stock, were daily matinées given. 

I maintain that the stock field is the 
most advantageous and profitable 
working-ground for the struggling, 
ambitious young player. You can 
learn more within a single season’s 
time, providing you are playing parts 
of the least import, than you could 
otherwise acquire, in the average run 
of stage engagements, within five, or 
even more, years. 

The real danger of stock work lies 
in remaining too long in that branch 
of the profession, And this for two 
reasons: first, you are bound to be 
labeled with that convenient designa- 
tion, “a stock actor,” and to be alto- 
gether identified as such in the eyes of 
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the public and producing managers— 
the latter frequently displaying a 
strange antipathy to those thus de- 
scribed. But the second danger is of 
far greater importance and one that 
must be guarded against as a formid- 
able foe, for its insidious quality is 
only too apparent: this is the ten- 
dency to grow careless, slipshod and 
thoroughly easy-going in one’s acting 
methods. This is only natural, the 
outgrowth of a perfectly comprehen- 
sible condition—the haste with which 
stock productions are made, acting 
one part at night while studying an- 
other during the day. It is almost im- 
possible to avoid being careless and 
that is why you should keep a close 
watch upon yourself, Tersely it is text 
versus technique, with the former 
triumphant. Of course I can hear all 
sorts of maledictions poured upon my 
head, a sea of enthusiastic denials and 
a great deal of evidence to refute the 
statement, but to me it seems so evi- 
dent upon the surface that nothing 
further need be said upon this partic- 
ular point, 

In so far as is possible, at least five 
years of a stage career should be de- 
voted to stock work; and these, again, 
if opportunity offers itself, should be 
the first five years, when one is more 
receptive and responsive, more im- 
pressionable and more zealously en- 
thusiastic. I certainly found this to be 
true in my own case when, as a com- 
parative beginner, scarcely out of my 
*teens, I had the temerity to attempt 
parts like Camille, Lady Isabel, Pau- 
line, Zoe in “The Octoroon” and Mer- 
cedes in “Monte Cristo,” where I gave 
full rein to emotional powers and 
heeded only the stage-manager’s one 
injunction—“Don’t upset the scen- 
ery.” With more years and experi- 
ence, both actual and professional, it is 
an easy thing to temper one’s meth- 
ods! And, without rashness or boast- 
ing, I somehow fancy my Marguerite 
Gautier of to-day, were I cast for the 
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réle, would scarcely recognize her 
twin sister of yesterday! 
Turning back the pages of time, not 
‘always the advisable thing to do in af- 
fairs of the footlights, I am immensely 
grateful for the season spent as lead- 
ing woman of the Castle Square Stock, 
Boston, where, within a season of thir- 
ty weeks, I gained an amount of ex- 
perience and training, the value of 
which can scarcely be expressed. The 
opportunity was mine to play no less 
than five Shakespearean heroines, not 
one of which I had ever played before 
(in public!), these being Portia in 
both “The Merchant of Venice” and 
“Julius Cesar,” Beatrice in “Much 
Ado About Nothing,” Viola in 
“Twelfth Night” and Rosalind in “As 
You Like it,”—a particularly favorite 
role of mine and which I hope to play 
again some day. To these may be add- 
ed such réles as Gismonda, Theodora 
Paula Tanqueray, Leah Kleschna, 


Trilby and “Jimmy” Austin in “The 


Gitl With the Green Eyes,” not to 
mention many others, each of which I 
played at least a dozen and more 
times. Where, can you tell me, but in 
a first-class stock company could such 
a repertoire of parts be gained? And 
will any one dispute the value, or 
question the real intrinsic worth, of a 
training in rdéles like this? 
Versatility, that vastly important 
part of the actor’s craft, is yet another 
factor scored in favor of the stock en- 
gagement. Playing ten different parts 
within as many weeks is bound to 
have a beneficial influence, to further 
polish off and ripen your technique. 
For instance, during my days with the 
Central Stock, ’Frisco, within a space 
of four weeks time, I was cast for such 
diversified réles as Katusha Maslova 
in “Resurrection;” Florence Merrill, 
the conventional, clinging heroine, in 
“Caught in the Web;” the Countess 
Nina Petrovsky, a Russian adven- 
turess of the deepest dye, in “Devil’s 
Island,” and as Anita Morez, a Span- 


ish girl, in “A Rough Rider’s Ro- 
mance.” A long period in stock is 
bound to familiarize you with types, 
peoples and customs of the world 
over, such as you could not gain in 
thrice the amount of time in the aver- 
age stage engagement. 

A good deal of stress might be laid 
upon the personal side of stock work, 
for it enables you to form ties and 
friendships in the various cities in 
which you play and, probably of 
greater weight still, you are enabled 
to enjoy that greatest of all stage lux- 
uries, that chimera of the grease- 
paint world, a permanent abiding 
place—a home! Largely because of 
their necessarily nomadic life, I’ve 
never yet known an actor who did 
not place a home as the first and fore- 
most of his heart’s desires. This, of 
course, after a starring tour, a big 
play, a great part, or one of the hun- 
dred and one other pre-requisites to 
professional progression. 

Adding a further word to the value 
of versatility afforded in stock, I have 
just concluded two years as a mem- 
ber of The New Theatre Company, in 
which organization the understood 
rule with the actors was—‘“Play as 
cast.” And was I not grateful for my 
early training then? More than any 
other feminine member of that organ- 
ization, my réles covered a wide range 
and embraced a greater variety of 
parts, ranging from the rugged 
Madge Thomas in “Strife,” to the ex- 
quisite Lady Sneerwell in “The 
School for Scandal;” from the young 
wife in “Don” to the ninety-year-old 
grandmother in “The Witch,” and 
from the highly emotional Phyllis 
Mortimore in “The Thunderbolt” to 
the turgid Night in “The Blue Bird,” 
—a list of six vastly different parts, 
the interpretation of which I should 
scarcely dared have attempted had it 
not been for the firm professional 
groundwork of my early training. In- 
cluded with me in The New Theatre 
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Company were several players, each 
of whom had served a faithful appren- 
ticeship in the stock world, to wit: Ben 
Johnson, Guy Bates Post, William 
McVay, Lee Baker, Frank Gillmore 
and Helen Reimer. 


Apropos of this same subject, the- 


list of successful graduates through 
the stock company system would eas- 
ily fill several pages of THE GREEN 
BOOK ALBUM; but, merely to sub- 
stantiate my statement, I shall only 
quote a few of the more notable ex- 
amples, three of which instantly occur 
to mind, for each is a stellar light 
under David Belasco’s direction— 
Blanche Bates, Nance O’Neil and 
Frances Starr. Among our prominent 
leading women you will find Florence 
Roberts, Laura Nelson Hall, Amelia 
Gardner, Laurette Taylor, Laura 
Hope Crews, Percy Haswell, Thais 
Magrane, Emma Dunn, Dorothy Don- 
nelly, Jane Oaker, May Blayney, Flor- 
ence Reed, Frances Ring, Julia Dean, 
Willette Kershaw, Mary Boland, 
Sarah Truax, Josephine Victor, Edna 
Phillips and Edna Archer Crawford. 
And the men are equally numerous— 
Edmund Breese, John Westley, 
Charles Waldron, Robert Druet, Hale 
Hamilton, De Witt C. Jennings, Paul 
McAllister, N. Sheldon Lewis, Wil- 
liam Farnum, Orme Caldara, Wilson 
Melrose, Edward Mackay, Robert 
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Dempster, James Seeley, Alphonse 
Ethier, Albert Brown, Berton Chur- 
chill and Malcolm Williams. During 
my term on the Pacific coast I was 
associated with a number of players 
who have since achieved no little dis- 
tinction in eastern theatricals, such as 
Lillian Albertson, Oza Waldrop, 
Grace Goodall, Ruth Allen, Ernest 
Glendinning, Harry S. Hilliard, Reg- 
inald Mason and Earle Williams. It 
may be called something more than 
a mere coincidence that three abso- 
lutely new ingenue actresses made 
their Broadway début this season— 
two of whom became real personages ~ 
after their first performance—and that 
each of them received her first stage 
training in the same stock company, 
the Chestnut Street Theatre Stock, 
Philadelphia, Their names are Mar- 
garet Lawrence, who is town talk in 
“Over Night ;” Kathlene MacDonnell, 
a hit with Mrs. Fiske in “Mrs, Bump- 
stead-Leigh,” and Dorothy Shoe- 
maker, with Blanche Bates in “No- 
body’s Widow.” 

Oh, yes indeed; I suppose there is 
a great deal which may be said both 
for and against the value of stock 
training; but, believe me, I shall never 
cease to be grateful for mine. 
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MISS ADA PATTERSON is perhaps the best known woman journalist in America who 


devotes herself to writing of the contemporary theatre and its 
layers, the glimpses she gives of them in the series of articles 


mately all our foremost 


eople. Knowing inti- 


she is doing for THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM — of which this is one—are equal to a 


visit to the players in their homes. 


AMILIARITY with her home at- 
mosphere develops this knowledge 
of Margaret Anglin: 

That imps of laughter live in her 
eyes, mocking the sobs in her voice. 
In her home, one is confronted by a 
comedienne, though she literally sobbed 
herself into stage success. That her tal- 
ent for the stage is inherited from her 
mother—although from the mother has 
passed all vestiges of the former dra- 
matic afflatus; Mrs. Anglin, widow of 
Timothy Anglin, Member of Parlia- 
ment of Canada, has become a small 
dowager of fearsome haughtiness to an 
unregenerate Bohemian. 

That though she is of British extrac- 
tion and Canadian birth, Miss Anglin is 
ultra-American in spirit. That though 
her going upon the stage was an acci- 


dent, her remaining upon it and her sub- 
sequent and future career, are matters 
of clear-cut purpose. That though she 
has trotted around the globe, she has a 
deep-rooted love of home. That though 
she loves the wide spaces and grand 
stretches of nature, and though her se- 
clusion when she is studying a -new 
character is unpierceable, she is a grega- 
rious human being, one who loves her 
kind and is joyous in its presence. 

From these truths we deduce that 
Miss Anglin is a paradox. We deduce 
farther, if we have studied humankind 
long and interestedly, that she proves 
her humanity by possessing these con- 
tradictions. We arrive, correctly, at the 
conclusion that Miss Anglin is a normal, 
lovable human being, in whom head and 
heart strike a fine balance. 
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Born at the House of Parliament 


MISS ANGLIN’S original home 
was the House of Parliament at Ottawa. 
The Canadian Congress houses its mem- 
bers beneath its capacious roof and it 
was in one of the large suites overlook- 
ing the park-like surroundings of the 
Government House that she made her 
début in the world’s varied drama. Her 
mother had, in the earlier years of her 
marriage, a strong bent toward the foot- 
lights. The conventions of her formal 
life forbade any more serious exercise 
of this bent than appearing in the ama- 
teur theatricals at the Governor-Gen- 
eral’s house in Ottawa. There her 
talents made her the star. There she re- 
ceived so strong a confirmation of her 
tastes and talents for dramatic expres- 
sion that she transmitted them to the 
first born of her.daughters, who arrived 
at the Irish member’s suite shortly after 
one of Mrs. Anglin’s brilliant appear- 
ances at the Governor-General’s house. 
Out of the House of Parliament, Miss 
Anglin evolved into student life in a 
convent in Montreal. Thence by way of 
hall bedrooms, through gradual evolu- 
tion to the first floor fronts, thence to in- 
different and afterward to good hotels, 
she arrived in the homing process, at 
permanent apartments on Fifty-ninth 
Street overlooking Central Park in New 
York. 

Those apartments are a model of the 
quiet elegance of the intimate life of the 
well-bred woman, whose means permit 
expression of her taste. Notable is the 
fact that the apartments are a little less 
or a little more than fashionable. They 
give to the words of a latter day mentor 
of clothes and manners and habitations, 
the stamp of truth. “To be elegant one 
must be a season behind the times.” 


The New York Apartment 


IN THE deep-roomed, broad-fronted 
brick house whose great windows, like 
huge eyes, seem searching the green 
depths of the park, disdaining the mov- 
ing.dots of color that now and then 
break its green lines, and that are mere- 
ly men and women and fashionable 
equipages, there is no garish to-day and 
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to-morrow and the day after fad in en- 
trances, The hall is broad and deep, not 
narrow and shallow. The elevator is 
large, comfortably carrying, not rigor- 
ously separating, a happy family of 
more than three. Moreover, it requires 
the conductorship of a dark-complex- 
ioned person with a welcoming smile 
and a voice like the three best notes in 
a bass viol. By no ghostly, invisible- 
force lift, does one rise to the Anglin 
apartments. A glance upward has shown 
that a balcony extends from it for a 
still deeper view of the park, and when 
one has taken a seat in the big, cool 
drawing-room, the balcony is invitingly 
near, the line of its brown stone railing 
broken: by tall, flowering plants screened 
by an awning. One sinks cosily into a 
big davenport or a huge easy chair with 
a sense that “Here is peace.” 

In the corner is a cabinet of small but 
valuable curios garnered from the 
world’s remote and most interesting by- 
ways. On the walls are a few paintings, 
old masters, all of them. A piano shines 
in the midsummer dusk, out of which 
stands, whitely silhouetted, the shrouded 
furniture. Bowed shutters give a 
glimpse of the brilliantly flowering bal- 
cony. 

A Well Ordered Ménage 


INTO this oasis of coolness in a city’s 
desert of midsummer heat, comes a 
smiling, pink-and-white person, with 
large, eloquent eyes and outstretched 
hands. Miss Anglin is wrapped about in 
a housegown sufficient but negligible, of 
white over pink. The sight is as refresh- 
ing as the clink of ice against glass after 
a fever, One would never suspect that 
one of the servants had left and another 
was in a threatening state. That is con- 
fided with a laugh when you are taking 
your departure after an unmarred hour. 
In homes where quiet elegance is the 
keynote, the moods and tenses of the 
kitchen do not penetrate the drawing- 
room, are ignored even in the dining- 
room. If they send the mistress to bed 
to an accompaniment of emotional sob- 
bing, the visitor never guesses it. 

Presently one is of the little party 
that surrounds the luncheon table in a 
large, square dining-room whose furni- 
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ture is heavily and handsomely reminis- 
cent of that native suite in Ottawa’s 
‘Government building. The conversa- 
tional ship sails wherever the hostess- 
pilot directs or permits. A woman with 
a green bow on her hats asks whether 
we have read the last book by the au- 
thor of “Three Weeks.” We have. 
We includes our hostess, but the dis- 
cussion of this latest sin in sensational 
novels quickly ends. In some occult way 
we have been made to perceive that the 
subject is one which may possibly be 
distasteful to the small woman in gray, 
wearing a broad brimmed gray hat, who 
sits opposite the hostess. Mrs. Anglin 
knows Shakespeare well but is a bit dis- 
dainful of literature which is less than 
classic. 


Miss Anglin and Miss Morris 


THE conversation tacks to the ques- 

tion of Clara Morris’s illness. “She told 
me that Miss Anglin’s methods are 
more like hers than those of any actress 
she knows,” says one who has been 
‘admitted to the prison-like privacy of 
“The Pines,” where the venerable ac- 
tress is wearing out her last, pain- 
weighted days. 

The laughing imps vanish for an in- 
stant from the eyes of the pink and 
white person at the head of the table. 
“What a splendid career and what a 
pitiable end,” she says; and I happen to 
know that the next day the little blue- 
walled prison of illness at The Pines 
was made heavily fragrant by a great 
basket of roses in which much searching 
revealed the thoughtful Margaret Ang- 
lin’s card. 

Between grapefruit and bisque, she 
made defense of the charge that ac- 
tresses are extravagant. “So they are,” 
said she, “but why? Because we haven’t 
time to search the shops for bargains as 
other women do. We have a half hour 
for shopping instead of their week. We 
have to buy almost the first thing that 
is shown us, and we have to pay the 
price asked, because we cannot wait to 
haggle about it. There are but ten min- 
utes left before rehearsal, or fifteen min- 
utes. before a matinée. We can’t help 
being extravagant!” 
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Crocodile Tears 


IT WAS at this round dining-table, 
somewhere about bisque too, that Miss 
Anglin, asked if she felt the depths of 
the sorrow she portrayed, said: 

“Indeed, no! If I did, it would kill 
me. Crying is a physical act. I can look 
at that saltcellar,’—her long hand, 
pale, expressive both of power and 
delicacy, grasped the little silver bowl— 
“and cry about it in less than a minute.” 
Every Thomas present was hushed, for 
straight upon her words followed big, 
moist globes. They shone upon the long 
lashes of her Irish eyes, hung there a 
moment, then coursed in rivulets of 
misery down her cheeks. Every man 
and woman at the table had drugged a 
hidden sorrow from its grave~and made 
ready to weep over it, when Margaret 
Anglin laughed. 

It is good to hear the Margaret 
Anglin laughter—deep, girlish, rich, 
gay. It is a goodly part of the Margaret 
Anglin equipment as a comedienne— 
that and a swift, glancing intelligence, 
like the play of sunbeams upon a hurry- 
ing brook. 

“It isn’t hard to play tragedy,” asserts 
the woman who has wept more than any 
woman of her age on the stage. “It is 
harder to play comedy. The author 
writes your tragedy for you. Your 
comedy you have to make yourself. 
Brilliant lines are a small part of it. I 
want to play comedy, to show that I 
can. Besides, it reflects my own natural 
temperature of spirits.” 

Telephoning Miss Anglin once to this, 
her home, my voice was drowned in a 
gale of laughter. My message was borne 
away on a tempest of cachinnations, a 
deep baritone, a clear soprano, and Miss 
Anglin’s own rich, Irish, mezzo tones. 

“Forgive us.” The laughter broke out 
again. “Father—is here. He’s the wick- 
edest wit in the church. He’s been tell- 
ing us stories for an hour. It is his 
fault.” Another tumult of laughter. 


Characteristic Principles 


YET though Miss Anglin seeks out 
the sunny spots of life as instinctively 
as the flowers on the balcony of her 





































aparément, those who have called upon 
her there to make a contract for a play, 
have found the steel of their will strik- 
ing the adamant of her fixed purpose. 
The drawing-room was a business duel 
scene in which step by step she com- 
pelled an author to rewrite his play to 
her liking. The author thought himself 
hardly dealt with by this young woman 
with the clear eyes that laughed often, 
yet that could be as changeless as a 
gray December sky. But when she 
tossed the amended play upon the crest 
of a giant wave of success, he admitted 
that the painful hour had been one of 
profit. 

“Miss Anglin never makes scenes,” 
he said. “She is simply inflexible.” 

Part of the apartment and of her 
personality is the fact that by some 
magic, personalities vanish from conver- 
sations there. Rather they never appear. 
If a guest tries to obtrude them Mar- 
garet Anglin changes the subject. She 
ne it amazingly apparent, to those 
who do not know, how varied, how in- 
teresting, how profitable a conversation 
may be without a reference to any per- 
son. Never has she spoken, nor per- 
mitted to be spoken, a word about that 
tumultuous soul, gone now into the 
eternal peace, whose caprices and rages 
were the sport of Broadway, and the 
torment of his leading women. Miss 
Anglin was one of these leading women. 
Suddenly she left his company. Firmly 
she declined to give her reasons for the 
withdrawal. “He is a great actor,” she 
said. “I admire his genius and respect 
his character.” Behind laughing eyes 
may lie profound principles. 


In the Boudoir 


ACROSS the hall and by a descent of 
two steps one passes to penetrate Miss 
Anglin’s own apartment, most feminine 
as to its white-canopied, pink-silk cov- 
ered bed, its white draped dressing- 
table, with the drapery tied back with 
pink ribbons, its white lace curtains 
caught up with pink silk bows, and its 
ivory toilet set spread upon the” lace 
covered dressing-table, The matting is 
white. The chairs and hassocks and the 
divan drawn before the open window 
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are white. An ivory vase is filled always 
with pink roses. In this environment we 
talked of clothes. I admit it without of- 
fering apology. The room was the ex- 
cuse. 

“T think women should have fewer 
clothes and better ones,” was the own- 
er’s sartorial dictum. “If I had very 
little money to spend on clothes I should 
have them all made alike. Then no one 
would know how few I had. I should 
never wear colors, but only black and 
white. One of the loveliest sights I ever 
saw was when I met Margaret Illington 
at a dinner. Her gown was plainly made 
of black velvet and out of it rose her 
magnificent, marble-like shoulders. She 
looked as lovely as any statue I ever 
saw. 

“T believe in having few gowns, of 
good material, well cut. The money one 
has to spare should be put into the ac- 
cessories of these gowns, bits of lace for 
the throats and sleeves, or fine bits of 
tucked muslin, and plenty of them, 
more than plenty, so that they will never 
lack freshness. And furs! My kingdom 
for furs! I think every woman should 
economize on gowns and contrive to get 
good laces and furs. They will make the 
plainest gown, if it is well cut, look: 
correct and charming.” 


Perspective and Personality 


MORE than almost any woman I 
know, Miss Anglin has a sense of per- 
spective. Her ego obtrudes only when it 
is necessary to assert it for her business 
or professional survival. She can stand 
afar off from herself and laugh at her- 
self—which is healthful. “It is better to 
leave the stage for a time,” she said 
when she returned after a ten months’ 
tour of the world. “One brings back a 
clearer light on its problems and more 
strength and inspiration to solve them.” 

From this rest by the dramatic way- 
side she brought a newly developed gift, 
a new purpose. The gift and the pur- 
pose were comedy. She revealed them in 
that lugubrious drama, “The Awaken- 
ing of Helena Ritchie.” Beneath the 
sobs of the weak, broken, sorrowful he- 
roine, one caught new intonations, had 
glimpses of other possibilities. “Greet- 
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ings to Margaret Anglin, comedienne,” 
wrote one who saw the drama of tears. 
_ And on reading it, Miss Anglin smiled 
and nodded. This season she 1s enjoying 
herself, she says, verifying the predic- 
tions of these soothsayers of the the- 
atres. 

I have said that Margaret Anglin’s 
conversation is devoid of personali- 
ties. One only I recall. When she had 
returned from her tour of the world, she 
said: 

“In Paris I lunched with Sarah Bern- 
hardt; still one of the world’s greatest 
wonders, with the. complexion and— 
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what really counts—the spirits of a 
girl. 9 

“You never talk about people,” 
one who had noted this trait. 

“No,” she answered, with her long 
cheek dimples, and her rich, gurgling 
laugh, “‘not yet. But wait until I am an 
old lady. Then I shall tell what I think, 
as Lady Cardigan did.” 

But she wont. She will disappear 
from this plane with harsh words un- 
spoken, harsh thoughts unformed, A 
few women are born with sweet hearts 
which life cannot turn bitter. Of this 
rare class is Margaret Anglin. 


said 











STAR-DUST 
THAT Sheridan’s tongue was as nimble as his pen, is well attested by the many 


stories told of his neat conversational ripostes. 


After the noted Miss Farran’s 


marriage to the Earl of Derby, for instance, it is recorded that that business-like 
nobleman came to see Sheridan in the green-room and made a very insistent de- 
mand for certain arrears of pay which, he alleged, had been due Miss Farran. 
“My dear lord,” replied the blandiloquent playwright, “this is too bad. You have 
taken from us the brightest star in our mimic world, and now you ask us for 
the little dust which she left behind her!” 




















HERE is Rennold Wolf 
again, the best known the- 
atrical journalist in Amer- 
ica, with another sheaf of 
anecdotes of those charac- 
ters of Broadway who live 
the gay life of that famous 
street. 


Y THE time these chronicles ap- 
pear in type, rehearsals of A. E. 
Thomas’ comedy, “What the 

Doctor Ordered,” will have been re- 
sumed, and a story relating to Jacob 
Wendell, Jr., the actor whose untime- 
ly death brought the career of that 
play to a temporary halt, may not be 
inappropriate. 

Those who follow theatrical hap- 
penings doubtless recall that Wen- 
dell’s death took place last spring, a 
few days after the first and only per- 
formance of “What the Doctor Or- 
dered.” Wendell had gained fame as 
an amateur actor. Possessed of a for- 
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tune, he was able to humor his liking 
for the stage, and in performances 
given by the Strollers and other ama- 
teur organizations, he earned a repu- 
tation that suggested’ his name to 
Winthrop Ames when that gentleman 
began the organization of The New 
Theatre Company. And by the same 
token when Wagenhals and Kemper 
started in pursuit of a cast for “What 
the Doctor Ordered,” Wendell was 
engaged for the principal comedy réle. 

The schedule called for three per- 
formances of the new play in Trenton, 
N. J., as preliminary to the more im- 
portant engagement at the Astor 
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Theatre in New York. At the premiére in 
Trenton Wendell complained of feeling ill. 
Nevertheless, he gave a splendid performance, 
and Wagenhals & Kemper knew that they had 
chosen well. 

A rehearsal was announced for the next 
morning, with a matinée performance to fol- 
low. Wendell reported for rehearsal, but was 
clearly indisposed. Collin Kemper, after ob- 
serving his condition, conferred with his part- 
ner, and the remaining performances in 
Trenton were canceled. Three days later 
Wendell died, and the metropolitan hearing of 
“What the Doctor Ordered” was postponed to 
the fall. 

Despite the fact that but a single perform- 
ance had been given, Wagenhals & Kemper 
generously decided to pay the members of the 
company a half week’s salary. Accordingly, a 
check for the amount due Wendell on this 
basis was sent to Mrs. Wendell with an ap- 
propriate note. A week later the cheek was re- 
turned to the managers, together with this 
letter from Mrs. Wendell: 

“T am sending back your check, because in 
effect that is what Mr. Wendell would have 
done. After the performance in Trenton I was 
in his dressing-room, and in expressing his 
happiness over his success and the success of 
the play, he spoke feelingly of your great 
kindness to him. 

““Those two men have been simply bully, 
throughout,’ he said, ‘and I sha’n’t ever forget 
their patience and kindness. I am going to 
spend my first week’s salary on a gift to them 
in a feeble attempt to show my appreciation.’ 

“And so I am doing what he would have 
done. Please use this check to purchase some- 
thing as a souvenir of my dear husband’s great 
esteem for you.” 

The check, folded in the letter, still ties in 
Mr. Wagenhal’s desk. He and his partner have 
decided to give it, in Wendell’s name, to some 
destitute actor. 


DALY THOUGHT HE WAS VAIN 


THERE’S a new Arnold Daly story going 
the rounds of the Lambs’ Club. Its origin 
seems to trace to the Eccentric Club of Lon- 
don. Daly, according to the story, for which 














I cannot vouch, was discussing Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle with a number of fellow players. 

“Yes, Doyle is a great chap, has a wonder- 
ful imagination and is a brilliant man, but is 
vain, very vain,” said Daly. “I was walking 
through Piccadilly with him recently, and as 
we crossed a.street a crowd on the corner lift- 
ed their hats and bowed. And, by Jove, Sir 
Arthur thought they were bowing to him. He’s 
a brilliant man, but vain—very vain.” 


SECRET OF BYRNE’S MOUSTACHE 


THE secret of Francis Byrne’s Finnegan 
moustache—the on-and-off kind—is out. For 
several weeks Byrne went about his accus- 
tomed haunts, discussing that moustache, at 
first boasting of its possibilities and later 
pointing with pride to the sparse patch of 
stubble on the upper lip as an evidence of 
good faith. But presto! It had scarcely reached 
the weaning age when it disappeared, and no 
reason for its coming and going was ever 
volunteered. 

It was Henry Miller who let the cat out 
of the bag. Byrne was a member of Mr. Mil- 
ler’s company in “The Havoc.” His réle was 
that of an unqualified villain, a cad, a home- 
wrecker. Most of his scenes were with Miller, 
and as the latter is smooth-shaven, Miller sug- 
gested that Byrne wear a moustache. 

“Better yet,” replied Byrne, “I’ll grow one.” 

“Can you do it?” asked Miller. 

“Sure,” answered Byrne. “I’ve never tried 
it, but my beard is so heavy that sometimes I 
have to shave twice a day.” 

“It’s got to be black, you know,” cautioned 
Miller. “All the villains I ever met wore black 
moustaches.” 

“Well, mine’ll be black,” said Byrne. “My 
hair is very dark.” 

Forthwith Byrne commanded his barber to 
leave the upper lip untouched, explaining that 
he was growing a moustache for art’s sake. 
After a few days there appeared clumps of 
fuzz along the lip and here and there patches 
of stubble. A little later the moustache began 
to bloom more luxuriantly. Byrne examined it 
hourly. 

His first sensation was one of doubt. Then, 
as the tiny shoots began to appear above the 
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‘ surface, apprehension gave way to compla- 
cency. Then came a period of suspense, fol- 
lowed by a night of anguish. 

“Henry,” he said to his star at rehearsal the 
next morning, “I want you to look at that 
moustache. I fear she’s a bloomer.” 

“Great heavens, man,” exclaimed Miller, as 
he drew Byrne into the light, “that will never 
do!” 

“Then you see what I saw,” moaned Byrne. 
. “She’s a sort of pink.” 

“More of an old rose, I should say,” replied 
Miller. “It never will do.” 

“But,” pleaded Byrne, “I suppose there are 
such things as blonde villains.” 

“Not of the male sex,” answered Miller. 

The embryo moustache was amputated that 
same day, and Byrne acted the réle with un- 
adorned villainy. 





POLLOCK THROWS A BOOMERANG 


EVERY summer about this time, along with 
the roof-gardens, ice-cream sodas and sea- 
shore flirtations, stories about John Pollock 
(“Truthful John”) begin to bloom. Pollock 
spends the warm months between try- 
ing to live up to the family name and wheed- 
ling space from the newspapers in the interests 
of William Hammerstein. 

Hammerstein’s piéce de résistance atop the 
Victoria Theatre this season is a suffragette 
farm, and it is in behalf of that portion of the 
highly moral and instructive roof-garden en- 
tertainment that Pollock has been letting his 
imagination run riot. Like all seasoned press- 
agents, he knows that a fairly safe and sure 
channel of publicity is the police station, inas- 
much as all newspapers watch the police blot- 
ters closely, and the mere record of an arrest 
does not reveal the Italian cunning of the 
conscienceless publicity promoter. 

The other day he evolved a plan whereby 
one of the Victoria’s suffragettes was to bring 
notoriety upon herself and incidentally call 
attention to the roof-garden farm. The scheme 
was simple enough. The suffragette, while 
walking down Broadway, was to be accosted 
by a “masher.” She was then to slap the 
“masher” and cause his arrest. The newspaper 
sleuths at the police station would do the rest 




















—of course mentioning the name, occupation 
and address of the complainant and thereby 
making reference to the suffragette farm. 

Pollock easily persuaded one of the salaried 
suffragettes to pose as the outraged woman, 
but he found it more difficult to engage a 
“masher.” In the emergency one of the the- 
atre’s electricians was drafted and rehearsed in 
the part. It was explained to him that he would 
instantly be released on bail, and that no ap- 
pearance would be made by the complainant 
when the case was called in court. 

The little farce was enacted according to 
plans and specifications; the suffragette turned 
the alleged “masher” over to a policeman and 
he was conducted to the station. But there 
Pollock’s plans went awry. He had supposed 
that a small amount of cash bail would suffice 
for the electrician’s release, and he had pro- 
vided accordingly. At the station, however, it 
was decided that the offense was too grievous 
for lenient measures, and a bail bond in a 
large amount was demanded. 

Mr. Hammerstein was out of the city for 
the day, and Pollock knew not elsewhere to 
obtain the bond. Meanwhile, the electrician, 
boiling with anger, languished in a cell, and 
meanwhile the stage manager of the Victoria 
was sorely in need of his services. 

That afternoon was the longest in Pollock’s 
life. In a taxicab—at his own expense—he 
journeyed from office to office, seeking a friend 
who would furnish the necessary bond. It 
was midnight when the electrician, vowing the 
immediate annihilation of the press-agent he 
had trusted, was released. He had missed two 
performances, lost a day’s wages and sweltered 
twelve hours in a cell. 

To complete the recital of Pollock’s inglori- 
ous achievement, I must relate that one of the 
Tenderloin reporters at the police station rec- 
ognized the electrician, immediately guessed 
his connection with the publicity department 
and informed his colleagues. Not a newspaper 
contained a mention of the incident. 


NEURALGIC HIGH FINANCE 


EVER since the first performance of “The 
Pink Lady” at the New Amsterdam Theatre 
a chorus man, whom we shall call Jones, has 
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been the victim of regular weekly attacks of 
neuralgia. At least, Sam Harrison, business 
manager of the company, was so led to believe. 

Every Saturday night when the salaries 
were due, Jones, instead of taking part in the 
performance, would present himself at the 
front of the house where Harrison was sta- 
tioned and ask for his weekly envelope. In- 
variably he assumed a woe-begone expression, 
and explained that he was unable to take part 
in the performance on account of a severe at- 
tack of neuralgia. Of course, there was de- 
ducted from each week’s wage a proportionate 
amount for the night’s absence. 

At length, Harrison became annoyed over 
the recurrence of Jones’ neuralgia, and he con- 
ferred with the stage director concerning the 
young man’s case. 

“This chorus man, Jones, is a sick fellow,” 
said Harrison. “He seems to be a chronic in- 
valid, and I think we should replace him with 
some one more reliable.” 

“He’s as healthy as you are,” replied the 
stage manager. 

“Not a bit of it,” declared Harrison. “I tell 
you he’s got one foot in the grave, now, up to 
his knee. Terrible case of neuralgia. He’s 
missed every Saturday night show this season. 
Doesn’t even wait for me to come back and 
pay salaries; comes out front and gets his.” 

“Excuse me if I seem to be laughing my- 
self to death,” replied the stage director. “That 
fellow isn’t an invalid. He’s a financier. You 
see, during the week he borrows money from 
various members of the company, promising 
to pay them back on salary night. Naturally 
they expect him to be in the line when you 
come back to pay on Saturdays, and that he 
will immediately refund. But by his scheme of 
contracting neuralgia he avoids the discom- 
fiture of facing his creditors at the appointed 
time. To be sure, he sacrifices one night’s 
salary, but I think he shows a profit of several 
hundred per cent.” 


FEIBLEMAN’S PATENT ALARM 


THAT story reminds me of an experience 
with an impecunious actor that befell Bert 
Feibleman, a Cohan & Harris executive. Feible- 
man was in charge of one of the firm’s big 
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musical-comedy companies on tour. In the or- 
ganization there was a comedian who annoyed 
him continually by requests for an advance 
in salary. 

Feibleman is a heavy sleeper, and when on 
the “road” is always fearful lest hotel clerks 
neglect to call him and he miss his train. This 
dread and the actor’s impecuniousness sug- 
gested a scheme. 

He agreed with the actor that if the latter 
would come to his hotel and call him in time 
for the early-morning trains, he would make 
the advance requested. Throughout the re- 
mainder of the season Feibleman never missed 
a train. 





HACKETT WAS SURPRISED 


THE sad death of the Great Lafayette, = 
one of the most versatile of stage entertainers, a 


recalls an incident that happened during a pil- Zs 
grimage of James K. Hackett to Paris in | Uy Ze Fi di 


search of plays. Mr. Hackett had attended a Z 
performance at the Comedie Francaise withia \. ———— 
party of congenial Americans, and, desiring his 


customary post-theatre supper, had dropped ~ 
into Maxim’s, a restaurant that served several 
of his favorite dishes. He and his friends had 
scarcely seated themselves when an impetu- 
ous young Frenchwoman, who was throwing 
various articles of food at her companions, 
desisted in her unconventional salutations, and 
with shouts of delight hurled herself upon the 
Americans. 

“Mon dieu,” she exclaimed. “It is my hero, 
my handsome cavalier!” 

And down she flopped upon Hackett’s knee. 

“But, madame, or mademoiselle,” protested 
Hackett, “I don’t know you. Surely there is 
some mistake.” 

“Ah, no, there is no mistake,” insisted the 
emotional young woman. “I have waited so 
long for you to come back. I feared you had 
forgotten your Elise.” 

Vainly Hackett tried to dislodge the fair 
creature. The others in the party, enjoying 
his discomfiture, urged her to more excessive 
demonstrations of her pleasure. Finally extri- 
cating himself from her embrace, Hackett, 
with all the dignity that remained to him, de- 
manded to have his new identity revealed. 
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“Ah, all Paris knows you,” cried the impul- 
sive girl, “and all Paris is at the feet of the 
Great Lafayette!” 

“Great Scott! Is that who I am?” exclaimed 
Hackett. “It might have been much worse.” 

And in the name of the Great Lafayette, he 
proceeded to assuage the thirst of everybody 
in the room. 


MLLE. LENCLUD’S SCENERY 


A TINY piece of courtplaster, or the lack 
of it, caused a stage wait at the Folies Bergere 
the other night. Before the embarrassing si- 
lence was relieved, Mlle. Marthe Lenclud, the 
ravishing French beauty, R. H. Burnside, the 
stage director, and a French maid had en- 
gaged in a lively three-cornered debate. 

That Mile. Lenclud, whose aversion to su- 
perfluous clothing is one of her chief virtues 
in the eyes of the Folies Bergere clientele, 
should have raised such a fuss over a wee bit 
of courtplaster seems almost incredible. Yet 
when the cue came for the imported Venus 
to enter for her dance, in which the plucking 
of a rose from her garter by an enamored beau 
is the feature, and she noticed that her maid 
had omitted the little suggestion of court- 
plaster from her make-up, she balked. 

“No courtplaster, no dance,” said Mademoi- 
selle; only she didn’t say it in quite such po- 
lite language. 

Mile. Lenclud wears her courtplaster heart- 
shaped. The little black heart is scarcely bigger 
than a Coney Island freckle, and one good 
sneeze is sure to dislodge it. Nevertheless, 
Mile. Marthe, being an artist with tempera- 
ment, places as much value on it as a man 
would on a pair of suspenders or any other 
really essential article of a safe and statutory 
wardrobe. 

Burnside, the stage director, owning a tem- 
perament of another sort, failed to follow the 
dancer’s line of argument. 

“Go to it,” he commanded. “Your scenery 
is all right.” 

“Not without my complete costume,” pro- 
tested Mademoiselle. 

“Oh, go on,” yelled Burnside. “Nobody will 
miss that fly-speck.” 

An awkward stage wait was imminent. The 
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situation was saved by the maid who had 
dashed madly into the dressing-room and back 
again, bringing with her on the tip of a finger 
the precious courtplaster. It was jammed on 
Mademoiselle’s face a trifle nearer the nose 
than the plans called for, and the play went on. 


A NARROW ESCAPE 


AFTER a long tour of the West, Carroll 
and Cooke, the vaudevillians, have returned to 
New York. Five minutes after their arrival at 
the Comedy Club they were telling their breth- 
ren of a calamity which they barely avoided in 
Springfield, Ill. To appreciate the fright which 
the incident gave them, you should know that 
for years Carroll toured the vaudeville houses 
with Harry Fisher, now of the Lew Fields 
forces, as his partner. 

Carroll and Cooke had just begun the un- 
packing of their trunks in their dressing-room 
at the Springfield theatre when a young man 
unceremoniously pushed open the door. 

“Hello, Carroll, old top,” he said. 

“Don’t think I get you,” replied Carroll. 

“What!” exclaimed the intruder. “Don’t re- 
member your old partner, Fisher?” 

“Say, if you’re Fisher,” chimed in Cooke, 
“you’ve found some great anti-fat remedy.” 

“Sorry you fellows don’t remember an old 
pal,” said the stranger, walking out abruptly. 

“Fresh guy!” muttered Cooke. “I tell you 
what you do. Go after that fellow while I con- 
tinue to unpack. Find out who he is, and if he 
keeps on stringing you, just smash him one.” 

Carroll started in pursuit. 

“Say, if you think you can kid my partner 
and me,” he began when he had caught up 
with the unwelcome visitor, “you’re mistaken. 
Now, who are you?” 

“Well, if you really want to know,” was the 
answer, “I’m the kid that used to sell song 
books for you and Fisher on the road. I was 
with you all of one season.” 

“My partner has recommended that I give 
you a wallop in the jaw for being so fresh,” 
remarked Carroll, “but before I do it I’d like 
to ask what you are doing in this town.” 

“Oh, I’m merely the manager and half owner 
of the house you’re playing here,” was the re- 
sponse. 
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HE GREEN BOOK ALBUM will, in 
its next issue, begin the serial publication 
of “The Deynard Divorce,” a novel of 
theatrical and ultra~Bohemian life in New 
York City, by Miss Edna Goodrich. The 
author of the story — known to play-goers 
throughout this country and England — 
began the writing of this novel shortly after 





her recent divorce from the famous Ameri- 


can comedian, Nat Goodwin, whose pre~ 


vious matrimonial adventures had been with 


Eliza Weathersby and Maxine Elliott. The hero — if 


such he may be called—of “The Deynard Divorce” is 
“4 Nick” Deynard, one of the New York idle-rich men-about- 
town whose lives are lived chiefly under the glare of electric 
lights and amid the scenes that make the region of upper 
Broadway, at night, perhaps the most richly colored metro- 


politan section in the world. 


The heroine of the story is * Brenda,” a young actress 
who has, by sheer grit, coupled with great beauty and marked 
talent, risen from the chorus ranks to the exalted realm of 


Broadway stardom. 


The curious complications of the plot, together with the 
suspense the reader is compelled to maintain until the last 
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chapter is reached, give to * The Deynard Divorce’ a quality 
that makes it quite the most engrossing novel of American 
theatrical and Bohemian life thus far written. 


The reader glimpses the so-called “lobster palaces” of 
night Broadway, the theatres, both before and behind the 
scenes, the unconventional “ Bohemian” gatherings on Central 
Park West, and the roadhouses that the motor car develop- 
ment has made so readily accessible to those New Yorkers 


who care forthem. 


It is not, however, due to the repeated newspaper statements 
that Mrs. Goodwin has, in her novel, depicted scenes of her 
own life with her husband, the actor, that prompts the pub- 
lication of ““The Deynard Divorce” in The Green Book 


Album. On the contrary, its publication in this Magazine 


is due solely to the fact that the story possesses literary merit 
of a high order, and that it fits admirably into the plans of 
this Magazine of the stage in that it reveals with remarkable 
clarity one side of American theatrical life. 


Tts first exclusive publication will begin in the 
next—the Seftember—issue of this magazine, 
published August twelfth and obtainable then 


and thereafter at all the news stands. 
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NEW YORK’S “New Theatre” was the greatest experiment in the way of an “‘ endowed 
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theatre” ever tried in this country. As originally planned and operated for two years it 
has now been abandoned. Here is the complete record of its achievements, written by a 


member of its organization. 


HE NEW THEATRE, as repre- 
1% sented by the magnificent structure 

upon Central Park, West, New 
York City, closed its doors on April 
8th of this year and was definitely 
abandoned as the. permanent home 
of a resident stock organization. How- 
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ever, the closing of The New Theatre 
is a temporary thing and in another 
theatre, one better suited to the 
more intimate form of drama, the 
original idea will be carried out, the 
plan of giving the American theatre- 
going public an organization conducted 


























largely upon the same lines as the Com- 
edie Francaise. 

Admittedly the original structure was 
a mistake; it was of too huge’ propor- 
tions to permit of any plays save the 
heavier, massive dramas, those demand- 
ing almost spectacular effects. In the 
new house, one built upon pretty much 
the same lines as any ordinary theatre, it 
will be the first consideration to have 
a theatre wherein practically any style 
of play can be presented. 

At no time during the two years of 
The New Theatre did the weekly re- 
ceipts fall below twelve thousand dol- 
lars, a fact which seems to me should 
be borne in mind by the calamity howl- 
ers who claim that it was not properly 
supported. 

In the following exhaustive resumé 
of The New Theatre, what has been ac- 
complished thus far in its career, you 
will find a literal, detailed account, in 
chronological order, of the events which 
happened in the structure during the 
time it housed a resident stock company. 


Founders of The New Theatre 


THE original list of founders of The 
New Theatre consisted of the following: 
John Jacob Astor, George F. Baker, 
Edmund L. Baylies, August Belmont, 
Cortlandt Field Bishop, Frederick G. 
Bourne, Alexander S. Cochran, Paul D. 
Cravath, William B. Osgood Field, 
Henry Clay Frick, Elbert H. Gary, 
George J. Gould, Eliot Gregory, Archer 
M. Huntington, James Hazen Hyde, 
Ernest Iselin, Arthur C. James, Otto H. 
Kahn, W. De Lancey Kountze, Clarence 
H. Mackay, J. Pierpont Morgan, James 
Stillman, Hamilton McK. Twombly, 
Robert B. Van Cortlandt, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, William K. Vanderbilt, 
Henry Walters, Harry Payne Whitney, 
M. Orme Wilson and Henry Rogers 
Winthrop. The officers were: President, 
William K. Vanderbilt; Vice Presi- 
dents, Clarence H. Mackay and Wil- 
liam B. Osgood Field; Treasurer, Otto 
H. Kahn; Secretary, Henry Rogers 
Winthrop, The heads of the various de- 
partments in the theatre were as fol- 
lows: Director, Winthrop Ames; Busi- 
ness Director, Lee Shubert; Literary 
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Director, John Corbin; Manager, E. E. 
Lyons ; Press Representative, Van Ness 
Harwood; Technical Director, Claude 
L. Hagen; Treasurer, Jed F. Shaw; 
Art Director, E. Hamilton Bell; Pro- 
ducer of modern plays, George Foster 
Platt; Producer of classic plays, Louis 
Calvert; Stage-managers, Frederick 
Stanhope and Wilfred North; Musical 
Director, Elliott Schenck. . 

The following list of players will go 
down into history as having composed 
the first, original members of The New 
Theatre Company: A. E. Anson, 
Charles Balsar, Albert Bruning, Row- 
land Buckstone, Louis Calvert, Pedro 
de Cordoba, Ferdinand Gottschalk, Ben 
Johnson, William McVay, Harry 
Melick, Wilfred North, E. H. Sothern, 
Henry Stanford, Master John Tansey, 
Jacob Wendell, Jr., Cecil Yapp, Leah 
Bateman-Hunter, Jessie Busley, Rose 
Coghlan, Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh, Be- 
atrice Forbes-Robertson, Elsie Herndon 
Kearns, Thais Lawton, Julia Marlowe, 
Beverly Sitgreaves, Mrs. Sol Smith, 
Vida Sutton and Olive Wyndham. This 
list was augmented from time to time, 
and there were several star players— 
designated as “guest artists”—engaged 
for special parts. 


Opening Ceremonies 


THE NEW THEATRE was formally 
opened on Saturday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 6, 1909, with probably the most im- 
pressive ceremonies ever attendant up- 
on the dedication of a playhouse, in this 
country or any other. First in the order 
of things was the orchestra’s playing of 
Beethoven’s “The Dedication of the 
House,” after which the curtains were 
raised, revealing the stage, upon which 
were seated Governor Hughes, Senator 
Elihu Root, a number of the founders 
and such men distinguished in the 
world of arts and letters as Dr. Nicholas © 
Murray Butler, Woodrow Wilson, 
Joseph H. Choate, Dr. Felix Adler, 
William Archer, Brander Matthews, 
Hamilton W. Mabie, William Dean 
Howells, Thomas A. Edison, Richard 
Watson Gilder, General Horace Porter, 
George Pierce Baker and John Bigelow. 
The ceremonies were begun by Otto M. 
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Eidlitz, the builder of the theatre, who 
handed the keys of the house to Thomas 
Hastings, of the architectural firm of 
Carrere and Hastings, who in turn pre- 
sented them to J. Pierpont Morgan, 
each speaking an appropriate word or 
two. Then Mr. Morgan introduced 
Governor Hughes, who made a graceful 
address in which he expressed his opin- 
ion that The New Theatre should be re- 
garded as the people’s theatre, making 
an appeal to the intelligent public. He 
also asserted that dramatic development 
and encouragement are far more neces- 
sary in democratic America than in any 
aristocratic community; for “in order 
that prosperity and material gain shall 
not prove a curse instead of a blessing, 
we must do all we can to promote the 
refining influences of life—proper 
means of recreation, wholesome enjoy- 
ment, the cultivation of those capacities 
for delight and pleasure, which alone 
make the gains of prosperity a blessing 
to the human soul.” 

After Governor Hughes’ remarks, 
Senator Elihu Root occupied the center 
of the stage. He made an impressive 
speech in which he averred that the 
purpose of The New Theatre was to 
make it possible to present what is best 
upon the stage, even though the de- 
mands of profit and the requirements 
for profit may demand a lower standard. 

“Here,” he concluded, “we are to 
have comparative independence of the 
sheriff—to enable the managers with 
cheerful souls to give us the best plays 
well acted ; to give us the good old plays 
with which history and tradition and 
the memory of some of us associate the 
names of great actors; to give us the 
good new plays all the more readily 
produced because of the new spur of 
better! opportunity for the stage and the 
audience; to give us the enjoyment 
which leaves no bad taste in the mouth.” 

At the conclusion of Senator Root’s 
temarks, the curtains were lowered, 
only to be raised a few minutes later, 
disclosing the members of the company, 
seated around a bust of Shakespeare 
and facing Forbes Robertson, who re- 
cited to them Hamlet’s “Address to the 
Players.” Then followed the singing of 
“America,” closing the exercises. 
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“Antony and Cleopatra” 


THAT same evening there was given 
a special Invitation Performance and 
the following Monday saw the opening 
of the regular season, the first play be- 
ing Shakespeare’s “Antony and Cleo- 
etna the cast of which was as fol- 
Ows: 


PORT io OSs ow boc E. H. Sothern 
Octavius Cesar............ A. E. Anson 
M. Aemilius Lepidus Rowland Buckstone 
Sextus Pompeius........... Ben Johnson 
Domitius Enobarbus....William McVay 
A ee axe abe ened Charles Balsar 
nade, RE Ee Howard Kyle 
Demetrius ......... G. F. Hannam-Clark 
FIRE osc ciscencens Jacob Wendell, Jr 
PVOCMIOMES 80 6S 0.0 5 38% hes William Harris 
EMV OMG 3s aio sus Sis cos Henry Stanford 
MNEs avince den veh vein swans Lee Baker 
ORUINE orcas Reginald Barlow 
PMPhTOMIES 50% os .5 éccan ss Harry Melick 
coger SEE EEE Laurence Eyre 
Mardian .............. Malcolm Bradley 
Diomedes .........64. Pedro de Cordoba 
A Soothsayer............ Albert Bruning 
A GIOG ois Sane Ferdinand Gottschalk 
GHOTASMAN oo oo oo i vac cec's Alfred Cross 
CHOPNIT iiss as seb ess ce Julia Marlowe 
Octavia ...... Beatrice Forbes-Robertson 
CRAIN oS es Jessie Busley 
ORS ROR SI ar Leah Bateman-Hunter 


This was probably the handsomest, 
most elaborate and most historically 
correct production of this tragedy ever 
seen on the stage, the scenery being 
painted by Ernest Albert, from color 


‘drawings by Jules Guerin. 


Of course as everybody knows, The 
New Theatre was conducted upon the 
répertoire plan, with a regular list of 
subscribers, which necessitated a fre- 
quent change of bills and therefore, at 
the end of seventeen performances, 
“Antony and Cleopatra” was shelved, 
probably to be revived at some future 
trme. 

In this play, it was, that Mr. Sothern 
and Miss Marlowe made their only ap- 
pearance as members of the company. 
They probably found it difficult to ad- 
just themselves to the ensemble idea, 
after so many years of stellar independ- 
ence, and on December 13 they with- 
drew from the organization, with the 
most friendly feelings upon all sides, 
resuming their place as joint Shake- 
spearean stars. Also included in this 
play were three actors who were 




























































specially engaged for this production 
only, these being Howard Kyle, William 
Harris and Malcolm Bradley. 

A somewhat amusing feature grew 
out of the Invitation Performance of 
“Antony and Cleopatra” when it was 
discovered that the play was too long 
for practical purposes, and that com- 
paratively unimportant scenes must be 
cut out. However, this also removed 
two characters from the play, Sextus 
Pompeius, played by Ben Johnson, and 
Menas, played by Lee Baker, so that 
their future biographers would do well 
to remember that their acting of their 
respective rdles was confined to one 
single performance! 


“The Cottage in the Air” 


THE second play, “The Cottage in 
the Air,” a modern comedy in three acts 
by Edward Knoblauch, was presented 
for the first time on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 11, and registered in all nine per- 
formances, this being the cast: 

Geheimrath Fritzing ....Albert Bruning 

Busch Robert Vivian 

Hon, Percy Bigge.....Jacob Wendell, Jr 

Lord Perham. .....vs000+ Wilfred North 

Countess Von Disthal 

St ee ares Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh 
Princess Priscilla....... Olive Wyndham 
The Grand Duke of Lothen-Kunitz 

SASS ir Peed Louis Calvert 

Prince Henry of Gower..Henry Stanford 

Annalise Jessie Busley 

MEVES SOMEE. 66 556.o 0 i ce Hee Mrs. Sol Smith 

Rev. Edward Morrison..:... Cecil Yapp 

Emma Leah Bateman-Hunter 

Lady Shuttleworth........ Rose Coghlan 

Sir Augustus Shuttleworth 

pices Shibata ete Bons Ferdinand Gottschalk 

Mrs. Morrison....... Beverly Sitgreaves 

ES Re Rae G. F. Hannam-Clark 

A BRINSON | 5id5:s.5-¢'b)5,0°0% 0s 6 William McVay 


This delightful little comedy, almost 
gossamer-like in its frailty and delicacy, 
would have stood a far better chance 
in a theatre of smaller size, where the 
actors would have been in more intimate 
touch with their audience. Even as it 
was, comedy of the old school, as ex- 
emplified by Mrs. Sol Smith, found a 
ready response. This play gave the first 
intimation that light modern comedies 
were scarcely suitable to a playhouse 
moulded upon the architectural plans of 
this one. 
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Modern Plays 


“Strife,” the third play, is a drama in 
three acts by John Galsworthy, and was 
presented for the first time on Wednes- 
day, November 17, and was played in 
all, seventeen times, its cast being: 


John Anthony ........020. Louis Calvert 
Edgar Anthony..........+. A. E. Anson 
Frederic H. Wilder 

oS 48s peieien's beet Ferdinand Gottschalk 
William Scantlebury....William McVay 
Oliver Wanklin...... Jacob Wendell, Jr. 


fo ey” rere ee Cecil Yapp 
Francis Underwood..... Henry Stanford 
Simon Harness...... Robert E. Homans 
David Roberts........... Albert Bruning 
James Green........ Rowland Buckstone 
John Bulgin........... Reginald Barlow 
Henry Thomas............ Ben Johnson 
CEONGE TRONS: 5 Seca co bceee Lee Baker 
Henry Rous........00000 Wilfred North 
TMGME Soak ewe atis cekan Harry Melick 
POR S s6sancae oo oS Pedro de Cordoba 


nt er SN G. F. Hannam-Clark 
A Blacksmiths: 5 cick cick W. J. Locke 
POY SEN Rees ae perenne Alfred Cross 
A Red-Haired Youth......... E Mallon 
PRO dae ances dos CSE Victor Johns 
THOSE 6 oS hoes eiges chee Robert Vivian 


Enid Underwood 
fetnanes als Beatrice Forbes-Robertson 


Annie Roberts....... Beverly Sitgreaves 
Madge Thomas........... Thais Lawton 
Mrs. Rous..... Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh 
Mrs. Bulgin...... Elsie Herndon Kearns 
fe fre tees Caroline Newcombe 
MEMO % 6.95.2 e oie Ceueaneee eo Vida Sutton 
FRB ey puree te excons Master John Jansey 


‘Here was a play with plenty of “go” 
and excitement to it. and it was highly 
successful, showing an excellent mob 
scene, a group of strikers, that was a 
fine tribute to the producer, George 
Foster Platt. 

Both Rowland Buckstone and Harry 
Melick retired from the company while 
this play was still in the active réper- 
toire and their rdles were played there- 
after by Charles Balsar and Albert 
Easdale respectively. Caroline New- 
combe made her début in the company 
in this piece. 

The fourth play, “The Nigger,” a 
drama in three acts by Edward Sheldon, 
was presented for the first time on Sat- 
urday, December 4; it was played alto- 
gether for twenty-four times, and was 
received with the greatest interest. The 
players presenting this striking drama 
were: 








SINS. os Sie dca seeuss « Reginald Barlow 
ERR Se Beverly Sitgreaves 
Clifton Noyes.........-..-- Ben Johnson 
Georgiana Byrd........... Annie Russell 
Philip Morrow.......... Guy Bates Post 
BNE: ion vv Scere te Robert E. Homans 


Mrs. Byrd.....Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh 


| 6 reer rer Oswald Yorke 
Jakes Witllis.......... Pedro de Cordoba 
Barrington .......... Jacob Wendell, Jr. 


Chief-of-Police Tilton....Wilfred North 
Colonel Knapp ......... William McVay 
The Governor's Doorkeeper 
. Robert Vivian 
Senator Thomas R. Long.....Lee Baker 


This was the first play by an Ameri- 
can author to be produced at The New 
Theatre, and naturally the theme, mis- 
cegenation, aroused considerable discus- 
sion. It was one of the season’s biggest 
successes, and marked the first appear- 
ance in the company of three well 
known players, Annie Russell, Guy 
Bates Post and Oswald Yorke. 

This season this play became the 
property of William A. Brady and at 
one time there were no less than three 
companies playing it on tour. 


Classical Comedy 


THE fifth play, “The School for 
Scandal,” Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s 
famous comedy, was presented for the 
first time on Thursday, December 16, 
and was played twenty-nine times, this 
being the record in the number of per- 
formances of any one particular play 
the first season; the rdles were allotted 
as follows: 


Lady Sneerwell........... Thais Lawton 
ivan en g soci h's sti 0 FS Ho Cecil Yapp 
Lady Sneerwell’s Servant.Robert Vivian 
Joseph Surface............ A. E; Anson 
SESE eae eee Olive Wyndham 
Mrs. Candour...........:. Rose Coghlan 
Sir Peter Teasle .........- Louis Calvert 
Rowley ....5...+ ...Jacob Wendell, Jr. 


Lady Teazle’s Maid 
Ber PES ik wie Co.55 oh Margaret Fareleigh 
Sir Peter Teazle’s Servant 


Sao S op balnoes slab eats John Keats 
ae Master John Tansey 
Lady Teazle...........<..Grace George 
Mr. Crabtree........000. Albert Bruning 


Sir Benjamin Backbite 
Pee S ish e oicn Ferdinand Gottschalk 
Lady Sneerwell’s Servant..Victor Johns 


Sir Oliver Surface ....... E. M. Holiand 
DN ee Se a ok ea Lee Baker 
DU ee Cs wiki ea 6c, « te eos Oswald Yorke 
Charles Surface........ 
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cede ng Bee: Henry Stanford 
Sir Harry Bumper...... Charles Balsar 
Charles Surface’s Guests 
iehecy Alfred Cross, Arthur Fox and 
W. J. Locke 
LP eRKT OC aa a Pedro de Cordoba 


A special interest was added to this 
production by the appearance of Grace 
George in the cast, she being the first 
of the several “guest artists” to appear 
at The New Theatre. A similar element 
of interest was contributed by Mathe- 
son Lang, specially imported from Eng- 
land, though he was not an entire 
stranger here, having acted with Mrs. 
Langtry in “The Crossways” in 1903. 
As Miss George’s engagement was for 
a limited period she withdrew from the 
cast after eleven performances and be- 
ginning January 10, and during the rest 
of the run, Annie Russell was seen as 
Lady Teazle. E. M. Holland joined the 
company in this play. 


A Double Bill 


THE sixth offering was a double bill, 
“Liz, the Mother,” a one-act play by 
Frederick Fenn and Richard Pryce, 
and “Don,” a three-act comedy by Ru- 
dolf Besier, which were acted for the 
first time on Thursday evening, Decem- 
ber 30; the cast of the first play was: 


Mrs. Peacemeal....Caroline Newcombe 
Alf Peacemeal ........... Oswald Yorke 
Maud Peacemeal.......... Jessie Busley 
Albert Peacemeal..Master John Tansey 
Liz Peacemeal............ Annie Russell 
Bessie Ling..Beatrice Forbes-Robertson 
Nance Hablot.:.......... Thais Lawton 


It is a sad, sad story about Mrs. 
Peacemeal and her offspring. A story of 
cockney life, it was originally produced 
in London, under the title of “His 
Child,” being used as a curtain-raiser 
to “Mrs. Temple’s Telegram,” and it 
met with some success, But one single, 
consecutive performance was all that 
The New Theatre patrons would have 
of it. It was a lugubrious affair, the 
body of a supposedly dead child being 
conspicuously present; and it was a 
wise move, indeed, to curtail the piece 
after its premitére. 

Thereafter “Don” was given as a 
single bill, the cast being: 
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Mrs. Bonnington 
Wi ges ce Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh 
Canon Bonnington....... E. M. Holland 
Mrs. Sinclair....3.:.. Beverly Sitgreaves 
Ann Sinclair..... Leah Bateman-Hunter 
General Sinclair........ William McVay 
fr Be OCR Margaret Fareleigh 
Stephen Bonnington....Matheson Lang 
Elizabeth Thompsett...... Thais Lawton 
Albert Thompsett ........ Louis Calvert 
This delightful little comedy regis- 
tered fifteen performances, being a most 
enjoyable bill, and admirably acted, too. 


A Shakespearean. Revival 


“TWELFTH NIGHT,” the seventh 
play, was the second Shakespearean re- 
vival ; it was presented for the first time 
on Wednesday, January 26, and was 
given for twenty-one times, thus rank- 
ing third in the number of performances 
given, “The Nigger” taking second 
place. The cast of this play was as fol- 
lows: 


WENO si cis shiseees v= 0% Matheson Lang 
LO, Ea ee Alexander Calvert 
PERRAIEO ei 5 ii6 ss 66 Sapo chavs oes Lee Baker 
A Sea Captain...... Robert E. Homans 
Valentine.......... G. F. Hannam-Clark 
OIRO Air be asia ce ch ecs ss Reginald Barlow 
Sir Toby Belch........... Louis Calvert 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek 

Py er Ferdinand Gottschalk 
PRGIOOTE ari sins 0 so Ses 53 Oswald Yorke 
lg, OE eee Henry Stanford 
a D> SRS rat Sea apecaer Jacob Wendell, Jr. 
A PHOS? ccidsectccs se Pedro de Cordoba 
WAG MRTRCOR ica osso.0 ae cree Reginald Barlow 
Servant to Olivia........ Robert Vivian 
UNG 556 ba.0a cas Leah Bateman-Hunter 
PERN La, Van's V0.8 wis Viens Annie Russell 
ER tor PEELE PL Te Jessie Busley 


This was a rarely beautiful revival of 
this comedy, the scenes being a joy to 
the eye, and the music, lights and cos- 
tumes deserving of the highest praise. 
It was the first time Miss Russell had 
ever played Viola and there was consid- 
erable interest attached to her appear- 
ance in the part. Alexander Calvert, a 
younger brother of Louis Calvert, was 
specially engaged to play the réle of 
Sebastian. And it was announced that 
Miss Bateman-Hunter was the youngest 
actress ever to play the rdéle of Olivia. 


“The Witch” 


THE eighth play, “The Witch,” a 
drama of Salem witchcraft, based on a 
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play by H. Wiers-Jenssen, adapted by 
Hermann Hagedorn, was presented for 
the first time on Monday, February 14, 
and was played in all ten times, this 
being the cast: 


Goodwife Abigail Hathorne 

aes Mais teaie swith Yona Thais Lawton 
POC OKON 2 i eo eee Caroline Newcombe 
Goodwife Joan Hathorne. .Bertha Kalich 
DORA aes i Elsie Herndon Kearns 
Deacon Oliver........... Charles Balsar 
Goody Whitlock .......... Julia Blanc 
Master Gabriel Hathorne Guy Bates Post 
Master Absolem Hathorne..Ben Johnson 
The Town Constable..Robert E. Homans 


Master Putnam......... Albert Bruning 
Joshua Forbes........ TiSoen W. J. Locke 
CO: COP di 6s. Cad awa E. Mallon 
Goody Cocherell....Margaret Fareleigh 
Goody Hutchinson.......... Eva Benton 
Nathaniel Baxter.......... Alfred Cross 
Master Brewster............ Cecil Yapp 
Samuel Noyes.......... William McVay 
Isaac Hunter....... G. F.-Hannam-Clark 


A strange and interesting play, but 
almost too somber for real pleasure and 
enjoyment, it afforded Madame Kalich, 
the “guest artist,” fine chances to do 
some effective emotional acting. It was 
produced with exceptional fidelity to 
detail, being a perfect picture of Salem 
of the period. Julia Blanc made her first 
appearance with the company in this 
play. 

By the bye, this play must not be 
confused with another of the same title, 
in which Marie Hubert Frohman 
starred for several years during the 
early nineties. But, on the other hand, 
another version of the Wiers-Jenssen 
play, by John Masefield, was produced 
in London, at the Court Theatre on 
January 31, of this year, at a special 
matinée, and met with a hearty re- 
sponse, being produced by Granville 
Barker with his wife, Lillah McCarthy, 
in the title rdle and surrounded by such 
actors as Janet Achurch, Penelope 
Wheeler, Claude King, Arthur Wont- 
ner and Arthur Whitby. In the London 
version the action of the play was not 
transferred to America, but was left in 
the Norwegian original—Bergen, in the 
late sixteenth century, being the place 
and period. It seems probable, however, 
that the transfer was. advisable for 
American audiences, as the tradition of 
Salem days helped make the piece in- 
telligible. 

































































Some Foreign Dramas 


“A SON OF THE PEOPLE,” by 
Sophus Michaelis, was the ninth play; 
it was presented for the first time on 
Monday, February 28, and was played 
in all, only seven times, running through 
the subscription series. This was the 


cast: 
Se John Mason 
SRE George Fawcett 
Ernest des Tressailles...... Walter Hale 
ee ere Frank McCormick 
Re oe EIA Carl Anthony 
Abbe Copin........... Will W.. Crimans 
ee ee William Randall 
Mattre Jerome.............. Louis Bresh 
EE ee Thomas McLarnie 
First Servant............ Fred Ganthony 
Second Servant........... Horatio Hall 
Third -Servant........... Frank Bentley 


Alaine de lEstoile.... Katherine Kaelred 
Ei og os Sok Sees Ivy Trovtman 


It seems scarcely necessary to say 
that this piece was not acted by the 
regular members of The New Theatre 
Company. In order to meet the sub- 
scription demands, to produce a new 
play upon such-and-such a date, it was 
found necessary to engage John Mason 
and his entire company and at the con- 
clusion of their seven performances 
here they were transferred to another 
New York theatre. This afforded the 
regular organization a bit of a rest, for, 
only stop to think, within a period of 
less than four months they had pro- 
duced eight plays, each of which was 
mounted and acted with as much care 
as though each were the one and only 
season’s production of some producing 
manager. 

The tenth offering was a double bill, 
the fourth act of Ibsen’s “Brand,” and 
Maurice Maeterlinck’s miracle play, 
“Sister Beatrice,” which were acted for 
the first time on Monday evening, 
March 14, this being the cast of the first 


play: 


MB Soo os ics Leader kveuns Lee Baker 
NE ey i ckd oc twate tes Annie Russell 
The Mayor.......... Robert E. Homans 
“et Sy ol) eee Thais Lawton 


This Thsen fragment was played eight 
_ times and aroused not a little interest. 
And this was the cast of “Sister Be- 
atrice :” 
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Sister Beatrice. .Edith Wynne Matthison 


Prince Bellidor...... Pedro de Cordoba 
An Attendant...........+. Alfred Cross 
FE See, paneer eae Russell Reid 
PUNE OE ha eis wine Si Maude Burns 
An Old Man.......... Reginald Barlow 
A Re 6 S00 Woo eR Cecil Yapp 

Poor Woman,..........+« Eva Benton 
A Mother.......... Caroline Newcombe 
A Blud Mas: 665265065583 John Keats 
AP Oar MGR. Coe. 8 Robert Vivian 
A GREG. ses Master John Tansey 


The Abbess...Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh 
Sister C lemency.. .Elsie Herndon Kearns 


DENCY MARINE oo 60. sa yo eee Julia Blane 
Sister Felicity...... Margaret Fareleigh 
SD esUEH AGRNONE os os 3 50's wcta's Vida Sutton 
Sister Eglantine........ Olive Wyndham 
Sister’ Balbina: :. 6.5 0.52: Harriet Brent 
POPE. soi wo am ocas aeoas Ben Johnson 
Pilgrims 

Messrs. Hannam-Clark, Locke and 


Johns 


This play received ten representa- 
tions, two performances being given as 
a double bill with “Don,” after “Brand” 
was taken off, It served to introduce 
Edith Wynne Matthison as a member 
of the regular company, in which she 
was destined to know many triumphs, 
her portrayal of this réle alone stamp- 
ing her as an artist of the finest caliber, 
one to be reckoned with in future im- 
portant stage doings. 


“The Winter’s Tale” 


THE eleventh play was the third 
Shakespearean revival, “The Winter’s 
Tale,” which was presented for the first 
time on Monday, March 28. It was 
given only six times, for owing to this 
being the last fortnight of the company’s 
New York season it was impossible to 
offer additional performances. The cast 
was as follows: 


TPOUDER OS's si cee aes Herry Kolker 
Mamiulius..........Master Tohn Tinsey 
MO sin Ss ac FS Ben Johnson 
VIUMDBUE 6 isci nos WE vei oo Lee Baker 
Cleomenes..........:. Pedro de Cordoba 
SMO S Foo heed eis clio Thad oies Alfred Cross 
Pet LiF a. soos ss aiid Wendell, Jr. 
Second Lord........ .Cecil Yapp 
POUR ONES S62 oe Soa 6 Bees “Charles Balsar 
PUNE soe So. US ka Henry Stanford 
Archidamuaus........... Reginald Barlow 
An Old Shepherd.. .E. M. Holland 
A CIOWH, ie55 scan Ferdinand Gottschalk 
ARIGIOUS ob iN Ss Ses Albert Bruning 
An Officer... ..G. F. Hannam-Clark 
A Mariner. ............ Reginald Barlow 


FEGaelers foe. boos Robert E. Homans 


















fa oN Edith Wynne Matthison 


RE re Leah Bateman-Hunter 
WU Secs cc ah a vey Rose Coghlan 
Pi. 3 Sass Ns Elsie Herndon Kearns 
Pei | ree Margaret Fareleigh 
DUONG oss cre cath vie esas ds Jessie Busley 
BIER or. cioaawceccc te er eas Vida Sutton 


This production, which received uni- 
versal praise, was staged in the manner 
of Shakespeare’s time, using but one 
“set” for the entire play. It seemed too, 
too bad that the exigencies of the réper- 
toire system would not permit of more 
frequent representations. A compara- 
tive newcomer in the company was 
Henry Kolker, who had joined the or- 
ganization several weeks previous, re- 
placing Matheson Lang as Charles Sur- 
face in “The School for Scandal” and 
in the title rdle in “Don,” Mr. Lang 
having had prior contracts calling for a 
starring tour in Australia. At the same 
time A. E. Anson took up the role of 
Orsino in “Twelfth Night.” 

“The Winter’s Tale” was the last pro- 
duction to be made by The New Theatre 
Company during its first season and, be- 
ginning April 11, the organization start- 
ed upon a tour of the leading cities. 


“Beethoven” 


HOWEVER, it was necessary, as the 
subscription plans called for twelve 
plays, that at least one more play should 
be produced, and beginning Monday, 
April 11, and for three weeks, twenty- 
six presentations altogether, the bill was 
“Beethoven,” by Rene Fauchois, acted 
by the following cast of specially en- 
gaged players: 


Anton Schindler...... J. Harry Benrimo 
AF OMNI 6 o.50 5456 320K Harriet Brent 
Ignaz Schuppanzigh..... John Steppling 
PIOUS SINGS 6 ok vas Ski ss James Cooley 
Franz Weiss..........+. Hevlyn Benson 
Domanowecz Van Zmeskall 

ee deh mane oh oe Tae’ M. J. Jordan 
Count Von Arnim....L. Race Dunrobin 
Bettina Brentano...... Rebecca Warren 


Johann Von Beethoven...Frank Currier 
Therese Von Beethoven....Helen Tracy 
Baron De Tremont...... Frank Dawson 
Councillor Von Pless..... Robert Vivian 
Ludwig Von Beethoven 

BO gy aidee ees Donald Robertson 
Ferdinand Schimon..... Wilfred Reynier 
Karl Von Beethoven 

FR a ee Master Pierce McClea 
Johanna Von Beethoven..... Selma Hall 
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Caspar Von Beethoven 


gebicvcde Eiuibe es Frederick Macklyn 
Franz Hofmeister pura Frank E. Aiken 
Archduke Rudolph of Austria 

Sees eve's sole dtm Ob ei'd+ sce ey> Aaa 


Prince Josef Lobkowitz..Henry F. Koser 
Prince Ferdinand Kinsky..Laurence Eyre 
Giulietta Guicciardi....Gertrude Bennett 


A BURR. cess ees Robert McWade, Sr. 
GMI FS. hhc cuh vo eos Mrs. Sol Smith 
Anselm Huttenbrenner..Frank E, Aiken 
Herr Telscher.......<...- Robert Vivian 


Karl Von Beethoven “as a man” 
dete Saue aEe cael eae Averell Harris 


First Symphony......... Millie Howard 
Second Symphony...... Bertha Grayling 
Third Symphony...... Mariele Bornefeld 
Fourth Symphony...... Lewise Seymour 
Fifth Symphony........... Anne Huber 
Sixth Symphony........ Mary Kendrick 
Seventh Symphony....Katherine Foster 
Eighth Symphony.......... Olive White 
Ninth Symphony......... Mary Duncan 


And on April 30, 1910, the first season 
of The New Theatre closed. 


Opera at The New Theatre 


THE original plan of The New The- 
atre was to alternate drama and opera 
—which in a measure accounts for the 
large size of the auditorium. So ar- 
rangements were made with the Metro- 
politan Opera House whereby operas 
of a somewhat lighter caliber than those 
presented at the Metropolitan should be 
presented here, the arrangement being 
for two operatic performances weekly, 
these being given upon alternate Tues- 
day nights and Wednesday matinées, 
and Thursday matinées and Friday 
evenings. 

The following is a complete list of the 
operas presented during the season: 
“Werther,” “The Bartered Bride,” 
“The Barber of Seville,’ “Czar und 
Zimmerman,” “La Fille de Madame An- 
got,” “Don Pasquale,” “Fra Diavolo,” 
“Manon,” “L’Attaque Du Moulin,” ‘Ta 
Bohéme,” “The Pipe of Desire” and 
“La Tosca.” There were several double 
bills given, for instance “J] Maestro di 
Cappella’ was heard three different 
times, first in conjunction with “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,’ then in conjunction 
with “Don .Pasauale” and also with 
“Alessandro Stradella ;” the pantomime, 
“Histoire D'un Pierrot,’ with the fa- 
mous dancer, Rita Sacchetto, in the title 
role, also served its part in a trio of 
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double bills, with “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” “Pagliacci” and “Don Pasquale,” 
respectively; and the famous Russian 
dancers, Anna Pavlowa and Michael 
Mordkin, created a positive sensation 
in the ballet of “Coppelia,” which served 
its term, as a double bill, with these 
operas: “Madame Butterfly,” “La Son- 
nambula” and “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
The following well-known singers were 
among some of those engaged in the 
opera season: Geraldine Farrar, Emmy 
Destinn, Marie Delna, Lydia Lipkow- 
ska, Frances Alda, Bella Alten, Alma 
Gluck, Bernice di Pasquali, Jane Noria, 
Alexandro Bonci, Antonio Scotti, Ed- 
mond Clemont, Dinh Gilly, Riccardo 
Martin and Carl Jorn. Though at first 
the opera season met with only luke- 
warm approval, before the season’s end 
it became tremendously popular, the 
Russian dancers being big facto:s in the 
turn of public approval. The opera 
_ scheme was abandoned at the end of 
the first season, however. 

As above, The New Theatre Com- 
pany started on tour on April 11 and 
continued for eleven triumphant weeks, 
during which the following cities were 
visited: Philadelphia, Boston, Provi- 
dence, New Haven, Albany, Baltimore, 
Washington, Pittsburg, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis, Indianapolis, De- 
troit, Cleveland and Buffalo; it closed 
in the last mentioned city on June 25th. 
The répertoire of plays on tour con- 
sisted of “The School for Scandal,” 
“Twelfth Night,” “The Winter’s Tale,” 
- “Strife,” “The Nigger,” and the double 
bill, “Don” and “Sister Beatrice.” The 
casts of these plays remained the same 
as in New York, save in two important 
instances, Olive Wyndham playing the 
heroine, Enid Underwood, in “Strife,” 
in place of Beatrice Forbes-Robertson, 
who left the organization at the close of 
the New York season, and the substitu- 
tion of Charles Balsar for Alexander 
Calvert as Sebastian in “Twelfth 
Night.” 

The Second Season 


ON SATURDAY, October 1, the 
second season of The New Theatre 
opened with the first performance in 
America of Maeterlinck’s “The Blue 
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Bird ;” and, though the play was in- 
cluded in the subscription series, it was 
given by a specially engaged cast. This 
was as follows: 


Ethel Brandon 
Reginald Barlow 
Gladys. Hulette 
Irene Brown 


Mammy Tyl 
Daddy Tyl 


Robert E. Homans 

Pedro de Cordoba 

Tylo, the Dog Jacob Wendell, Jr. 

Tylette, the Cat Cecil Yapp 

Gwendolyn Valentine 

MTR os Sracck Elizabeth H. Van Sell 

Georgio Majeroni 

Margaret Wycherly 

Granny Tyl Eleanor Carey 

Gaffer Tyl Robert McWade, Sr. 
The Tyl Brothers and Sisters 

Marion Fairbanks, Madeline Fair- 

banks, Jeannette Dix, Will Davis, 

Emmet Hampton, Fred Winkle- 


Eleanor Moretti 
Berta Donn 
Martha McGraw 
Claiborne Foster 
Patricia Collinge 
Emmet Hampton 
Claribel Campbell 
Robert E. Cummings 
Neighbor Berlingot 

Louise Closser Hale 

Neighbor Berlingot’s Little’ Daughter 
Jeannette Dix 


The Blue Child 
The Unborn Tyl 
The Hero Child 


This play ran five consecutive weeks, . 
being presented forty-four times, and 
then, owing to its great success, it was 
transferred to the Majestic Theatre, 
New York, where it ran for eleven ad- 
ditional weeks and was acted one hun- 
dred and five times. The cast remained. 
the same, with two exceptions ; Pedro de 
Cordoba was replaced by Morris Husik 
and Patricia Collinge gave way to 
Juliette Day. Of the above cast, Mr. 
Wendell, Jr.. Mr. Yapp and Mr. de 
Cordoba. were regular members of The 
New Theatre Company and were spe- 
cially selected for the respective roles of 
the Dog, Cat and Fire in the Maeter- 
linck play. 


Players of 1910-11 


THE following players were re-en- 
gaged for the second season of The New 
Theatre Company: A. E. Anson, Lee 
Baker, Albert Bruning, Louis Calvert, 
Pedro de Cordoba, Ferdinand Gott- 

















schalk, E. M. Holland, Ben Johnson, 
William McVay, Wilfred North, 
Master John Tansey, Jacob Wendell, 
Jr., Cecil Yapp, Leah Bateman-Hunter, 
Jessie Busley, Rose Coghlan, Harriet 
Otis Dellenbaugh, Elsie Herndon 
Kearns, Edith Wynne Matthison, Mrs. 
Sol Smith and Olive Wyndham. The 
important newcomers were Frank Gill- 
more, John Sutherland, Olive Oliver 
and Helen Reimer. The producing staff 
remained practically the same, with 
George Foster Platt at its head, assisted 
by Frederick Stanhope and Wilfred 
North, though Louis Calvert confined 
himself to acting exclusively, and Elliott 
Schenk was again Musical Director. 

The conspicuous absentees from the 
first season’s company were Charles 
Balsar, Henry Kolker, Guy Bates Post, 
Henry Stanford, Oswald Yorke, Bea- 
trice Forbes-Robertson, Caroline New- 
combe, Annie* Russell, Beverly Sit- 
greaves and Vida Sutton. 

The weeks beginning October 24 and 
October 31, The New Theatre Com- 
pany appeared on tour, appearing in 
two Canadian cities, Montreal and To- 
ronto, during which time they presented 
two plays, Shakespeare’s “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” and Pinero’s “The 
Thunderbolt.” 

Returning to New York, the company 
opened at their home theatre on Mon- 
day, November 7, presenting “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” which was 
acted for sixteen times,. with the fol- 
lowing cast: 


Sir John Falstaef........ Louis Calvert 
PR Ba oat cae res Frank Gillmore 
DAGUOL foo vie irae ta Marlee es Ben Johnson 
SHORE 2 bs ies Ferdinand Gottschalk 
Bs AR BE cas sient eave’ A. E. Anson 
ES Caer ae er ree Lee Baker 
Sir Hugh Evans........ Albert Bruning 
Doctor Catus.......:0. E. W. Morrison 


Host of the Garter Inn..William McVay 


DGFEOIPR onions. So ccus John Sutherland 
PRR 05 a, causa es Pedro de Cordoba 
PPNOES ia ic ti ce on k Gaede Stewart Baird 
WPM Sib a's eds» Master John Tansey 
NRE oF oe oo cme William Raymond 
PROB G85 5 so bis Chek ace Edwin Cushman 
PUNE ks CAEP OAG cies BOG Victor Johns 
MOOT oo bbes See os Robert H. Hamilton 
Mistress Ford..Edith Wyrne Matthison 
Mistress Page............ Rose Coghlan 
Anne Page...... Leah Bateman-Hunter 


Mistress Quickly........ Mrs. Sol Smith 
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After the first night Mrs. Sol. Smith, 
owing to the infirmities of age, aban- 
doned the lively role of Mistress Quick- 
ly, which was played thereafter by 
Helen Reimer ; and Louis Calvert, ow- 
ing to serious throat trouble, also gave 
up the rdle of Falstaff, after the third 
performance, his successor being Theo- 
dore Roberts, who was specially en- 
gaged for this play only. E. W. Morri- 
son was another who appeared only in 
this piece. 


“The Thunderbolt” 


THE third play, “The Thunderbolt,” 
by Arthur Wing Pinero, was given its 
first hearing in the United States on 
Saturday, November 12, and was acted 
in all fifteen times, the cast being as 
follows: 

James Mortimore........ Louis Calvert 


Ann Mortimore 
ai wainals Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh 


Stephen Mortimore...... Albert Bruning 
Louisa Mortimore........ Helen Reimer 
Thaddeus Mortimore...... A. E. Anson 
Phyllis Mortimore........ Thais Lawton 
Joyce Mortimore....... Patricia Collinge 


Cyril Mortimore......... George Clarke 
Colonel Ponting. ..Ferdinand Gottschalk 


Rese: POnNNg > os os. ckcksca. Olive Oliver 
Helen Thornhill........ Olive Wyndham 
The Rev. George Trist..Frank Gillmore 
Me. V GNOME... cccccncsens Ben Johnson 
BOP FM i Sins vs Salsa E. M. Holland 
MP. DERGET 6 cb kcinias es Edwin Cushman 


Liste se siacaeniseeh atale John Sutherland 
A Servant Girl at Nelson Villas 

Lewise Seymour 
Servant Girl at “Ivanhoe” ..Barbara King 
Servant Girl at “Ivanhoe”..Mary Doyle 


ee ey 


This piece, which is number thirty- 
eight in the forty plays Pinero has 
written, was a powerful and entertain- ~ 
ing drama, and ranks among the best 
things he has ever done. Mr. Calvert 
played the part which he created in the 
original London production. 

The fourth offering was a revival of 
the first season’s delightful double bill, 
“Don” and “Sister Beatrice,” which 
were offered on Saturday, November 
19, and received thirteen presentations ; 
these were the respective casts: 


Mrs. Bonnington 

iavetawipocnind Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh 
Canon Bonnington...... E. M. Holland 
Mit. StmblaiP eo 8 Olive Oliver 
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Leah Bateman-Hunter 

William McVay 

Elsie Herndon Kearns 

Stephen Bonnington......Henry Kolker 
Elizabeth Thompsett Thais Lawton 
Albert Thompsett Louis Calvert 


In this cast the important newcomers 
were Olive Oliver and Elsie Herndon 
Kearns, while Henry Kolker was spe- 
cially re-engaged for a short time to 
again play the title rdle. Before the play 
disappeared from the active répertoire, 
A. E. Anson succeeded Mr. Kolker in 
the part, this when the latter departed 
to star in “The Great Name.” 

The “Sister Beatrice” cast had not 
a few changes from the original, as may 
be observed from this list: 

Sister Beatrice. .Edith Wynne Matthison 

Prince Bellidor Pedro de Cordoba 


An Attendant Stewart Baird 
Russell Reid 


John Sutherland 
Albert Easdale 
Helen Reimer 


A Blind Man.......... Edwin Cushman 
William Raymond 
Master — Tansey 
Olive Oliver 
Sister Clemency. .Elsie Herndon Kearns 
Sister Regina Mary Grey 
Sister Angelica Rhea Bacon 
Sister Felicity Lewise Seymour 
Sister Gisela Barbara King 
Sister Eglantine........Olive Wyndham 
Sister Balbina Harriet Brent 
Sister Beata Katherine Foster 
Nuns......Zoe Arthur and Selma Hall 
ER aoe. oa. ae ete Ben Johnson 
Pilgrims 
Messrs. Baird, Hamilton and 
Johns 


This attractive double bill, with its 
strongly contrasting plays, met with 
every approval upon its revival and the 
production was in every way equal to 
that of the first season—indeed, in one 
or two respects, it was even better. 


Special Engagement of Nethersole 


FOLLOWING this, the management 
of The New Theatre found themselves 
again facing the perplexing problem of 
having a premiére Subscription Night 
upon their hands and no new play ready, 
having made three productions within 
four weeks! So a special arrangement 
was made with Liebler and Co., where- 
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by one of their stars, Olga Nethersole, 
should occupy the theatre for a fort- 
night, bringing her play and players 
with her. Hence the fifth production 
was “Mary Magdelene,” by ~ Maurice 
Maeterlinck, which ran a consecutive 
fortnight, being given sixteen times, 
with 1 as the cast: 
Edward Mackay 
Arthur Forrest 
Charles B. Hanford 
Frederick Macklyn 
Wilfred Roger 
Reginald Barker 
Joseph of Arimathea 
Beatrice Moreland 
Olga Nethersole 


There was a great deal of poetic 
beauty as well as real drama to this 
Maeterlinck play and it seems a pity 
that circumstances were such it could 
not have had a more protracted exist- 
ence, 

During Miss Nethersole’s tenancy of 
the theatre, the regular company made 
a brief ten days’ tour, during which time 
they played in the following cities: 
Rochester, Schenectady and Albany, N. 
Y.; Springfield, Mass. and New Haven, 
Conn. The plays were “The Thunder- 
bolt” and the double bill, “Don” and 
“Sister Beatrice.” 


“Old Heidelberg” 


A REVIVAL of a recent popular 
success, “Old Heidelberg,” ‘by Wilhelm 
Meyer-Foester, which received its 
premiére production on Monday, De- 
cember 19, was presented nineteen 
times altogether. It was interpreted by 
this cast: 


Von Meizing Stewart Baird 
Von Breitenberg...... - Hidwin Cushman 
Baron Von Haugh E. M. Holland 
GENRE Oe Sia gia a Rex e  Athest Easdale 
Ben Johnson 
John Sutherland 
Ferdinand Gottschalk 

James Tiffany 

Louis Calvert 

Frank Gillmore 

William McVay 

Helen Reimer 

Mrs. Sol Smith 

Jessie Busley 

py Engelbrecht....Pedro de Cordoba 
Count Von Asterberg..William Raymond 
Karl Bilz Robert G. Hamilton 
Kellerman Albert Bruning 


Baron Von Pasarge 
Scholermann 
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Edwin Cushman - 
George Breede 
Victor Johns 


Von Wedell 
Von Reinicke. .. 
Count Von Bansin 


This production was especially inter- 
esting from the fact that Jessie Busley 
was seen in the cast for the first time 
during this season and it is to be re- 
gretted that the répertoire did not afford 
this popular player more acting oppor- 
tunities. This tremendously moving 
and sympathetic play will always strike 
a responsive chord and its revival was 
a timely one. It deserves to take a 
permanent place among stage classics. 


“Vanity Fair” 


THE seventh play, “Vanity Fair,” a 
dramatization of Thackeray’s novel by 
Robert Hitchens and Cosmo Gordon- 
Lennox, was acted for the first time in 
this country on Saturday, January 7, and 
was played twenty-three times alto- 
gether. Marie Tempest was the “guest 
artist” in this piece, in which she had 
starred most successfully in London 
some ten years ago. Here is the cast: 


His Majesty, George IV Lee Baker 
The Marquis of Steyne..Albert Bruning 
The Earl of Southdown..Stewart Baird 
Sir Pitt Crawley Louis Calvert 
Mr. Pitt Crawley, his son 
Frank Gillmore 
Capt. Rawdon Crawley..Graham Browne 
General Tufto William McVay 
Lieut. George Osborne 
William Raymond 
Mr. Wenham Ben Johnson 
Mr. Tom Toady Edwin Cushman 
The Vicomte De Truffigny 
Ferdinand Gottschalk 
John Sutherland 
Pedro de Cordoba 
The Marchioness of Steyne.Olive Oliver 
The Countess of Bareacres.Thais Lawton 
Lady Jane Crawley 
Elsie Herndon Kearns 
The Countess of Gaunt Gail Kane 
Miss Amelia Sedley....Olive Wyndham 
Miss Briggs Leila Repton 
Mrs. Major O’Dowd Rose Coghlan 
Mrs. Firkin Helen Reimer 
Miss Crawley. .Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh 
Mrs. Winkworth.Eleanor Scott L’Estelle 
Miss Rebecca Sharp....Marie Tempest 
Fifine Carmen Nesville 
A Market Woman....Lewise Seymour 
Second Market Woman....Mary Doyle 


This was an exceptionally handsome 
and elaborate production, staged with 
all the elaborate taste and exquisite care 
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such as The New Theatre has now made 
traditional, In addition to Miss Tem- 
pest, there were four other special en- 
gagements for the season of this play, 
these being Graham Brown, Leila Read 
ton, Gail Kane, Eleanor Scott L’Estelle 
and Carmen Nesville. Before the end 
of the run, however, Miss Repton with- 
drew from the cast, being under con- 
tract to Liebler and Co. to appear in 
George Arliss’ company, and her réle 
of Miss Briggs was taken by Helen 
Reimer, whose part of Mrs. Firkin in 
turn was played by Ethel Brandon. 


“The Piper” 


MRS. JOSEPHINE PRESTON 
PEABODY’S “The Piper,” was the 
eighth play; it proved immensely suc- 
cessful and was played more often than 
any other piece in this season’s réper- 
toire, thirty-four times, the first per- 
formance being given on January 30. 
Here you have the cast: 


The Piper...... Edith Wynne Matthison 
Michael-the-Sword-Eater 

Frank Gillmore 

Jacob Wendell, Jr. 

Lee Baker 

Bern Johnson 

John Sutherland 

William McVay 

Stewart Baird 

Edwin Cushman 

William Raymond 

Pedro de Cordoba 

Cecil Yapp 

The Town Crier....Robert G. Hamilton 

, APs Aes ee Master John. Tansey 

Master Emmet Hampton 

Jeannette Dix 

Claribel Campbell 

Dorothy Vernon 

Olive Oliver 

Dora Jesslyn 

The Wife of Hans Thais Lawton 

The Wife of Axel. Elsie Herndon Kearns 

The Wife of Martin Mary Doyle 

Old Ursula Mrs. Sol Smith 


A play which has already taken its 
place among the few really successful 
poetical plays by American authors, 
“The Piper” stands out as one of the 
finest accomplishments of the two years 
at The New Theatre. It was a gem in 
its way and certainly deserved the praise 
heaped upon it. A newcomer in the cast 
was Dora Jesslyn, a young English ac- 
tress who appeared here earlier in the 





season with Julia Neilson and Fred 
Terry and who has since retired from 
the stage, giving up her profession, to 
enter upon a matrimonial engagement, 
at the end of The New Theatre’s season. 


“The Blue Bird” Again 


ON MONDAY, February 6, “The 
Blue Bird” returned to The New The- 
atre and was kept in the répertoire dur- 
ing the remainder of the season, being 
played at non-subscription perform- 
ances; this time, however, there was 

ractically an entirely new cast, for 
its was played by the regular organiza- 
tion, with several members of the first 
cast specially retained, as you may ob- 
serve for yourself: 


Mammy Tyl 
Daddy Tyl 


Ethel Brandon 

Lee Baker 

Gladys Hulette 

Claribel Campbell 

..Helen Reimer 

William McVay 

Pedro de Cordoba 

Tike, the Dog Jacob Wendell, Jr. 

Tylette, the Cat Cecil Yapp 

Gwendolyn Valentine 

Lewise Seymour 

Stewart Baird 

« Light Edith Wynne Matthison 

Granny Tyl. .Harrieti Otis Dellenbaugh 

OS Fae CS eee res M. Holland 
The Tyl Brothers and Sistine 

Marion Fairbanks, Madeline Fair- 

banks, Jeannette Dix, Will Davis, 

Emmet Hampton, Ralph Santaro 

Thais Lawton 

Berta Donn 

Dorothy Davis 


Cold-in-the-Head 
The Boy Lover 
The Girl Lover Claiborne Foster 
The Blue Child ..Ursula St. George 
The Unborn -Tyl...... Emmet Hampton 
The Hero Child............ Eileen Percy 
j Ben Johnson 
The Luxury of Being Rich 
John Sutherland 
The Happiness of Being Well 
Olive Wyndham 
The Joy of Understanding 
Capes SPN Elsie Herndon Kearns 
The Joy of Maternal Love 
Sie eee tele srow whee oy Ethel Brandon 
Neighbor Berlingot Helen Reimer 
Neighbor Berlingot’s Little Daughter 
Jeannette Dix 


Maeterlinck had written a new act 
since the original production of this 
play, a dual scené, “The Palace of the 
Luxuries” and “The Land of the Hap- 
pinesses ;” it was added to the piece 
upon this occasion, and proved filled 
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with the symbolism and beauty which 
pervades this entire play. Shortly after 
this piece opened, Lee Baker retired 
from the company, his rdle here, as 
well as in “The Piper,” being played 
by Reginald Barlow thereafter. “The 
Blue Bird” was acted thirty-one times 
during the remainder of the season. 


“Nobody’s Daughter” 


THE next production, “Nobody's 
Daughter,” by George Paston, an im- 
portation from the London stage, was 
produced for the first time on Monday, 
February 13, and was presented nine 
times in all, being played by this cast: 


Christine Grant Helen Reimer 


Mrs. Frampton 
; Teresa Maxwell-Conover 
Colonel Torrens M. Holland 
Honora May Pamela Gaythorne 
Will Lennard Frank Gillmore 
Mr. Frampton Anson 
Teresa Holyrod Olive Wyndham 
Mrs. Torrens..Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh 
George Clarke 

Mary Doyle 

Sir lake Marchmont, William Raymond 


At the expiration of the Subscription 
Series at The New Theatre, this play 
was transferred to Daly’s Theatre— 
which necessitated a general shake-up 
in the cast for, of course, many of the 
actors were required for plays at the 
time in the répertoi?e of the company. 
For instance, Helen Reimer, Mary 
Doyle, Frank Gillmore and E. M. Hol- 
land were replaced by Lois Clark, Mary 
Grey, Earle Brown and Albert Bruning. 
On the other hand, both Olive Wynd- 
ham and Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh, who 
were appearing at the time in the cast 
of “The Blue Bird,” were retained in 
“Nobody’s Daughter,” while their places 
inthe Maeterlinck drama were taken by 
Jessie Busley and Eleanor Carey. Such 
a satisfactory shake-up in the principals 
of two plays could only be possible in an 
organization with the resources and 
facilities of The New Theatre Company. 


The Final Productions 


“THE ARROW MAKER,” a story 
of American Indian life, by Mrs. Mary 
Austin, was produced for the first time 
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on Monday, February 28, and had nine 
performances in all, the cast being as 
follows: 


Stewart Baird 
John Sutherland 
Reginald Barlow 


Edwin Cushman 

Pedro de Cordoba 

Ethel Brandon 

Helen Reimer 

Olive Oliver 

The Chisera...Edith Wynne Matthison 
Bright. Water Leah Bateman-Hunter 
White Flower....Elsie Herndon Kearns 
7 Lewis Seymour 
Barbara King 
Frank Gillmore 
Great Hawk Ben Johnson 
Rain Wind..........000% E. M. Holland 
Haiwai Mary Doyle 


Ranking with “Antony and Cleopa- 
tra” in its beautiful and elaborate stage 
pictures, “The Arrow Maker” will long 
be remembered “for the three beautiful 
settings disclosed. It almost marked 
an epoch in scenic art. The play itself, 
though lacking in some dramatic essen- 
tials, was an excellent picture of Indian 
life and was capitally acted. 


An Historical Series 


DURING the last fortnight of The 
New Theatre’s season a most-interesting 
venture was made under the title of 
“The Development of the English 
Drama,”—a series of four matinée per- 
formances, showing the progress of the 
drama, from its earliest period to date. 
These were divided into four parts: the 
first period, of the miracle and morality 
plays ; then the Shakespearean era; then 
old English comedy period, and finally 
the drama of to-day. 

Each of these matinée performances 
was prefaced with a lecture by Professor 
Brander Matthews and they proved to 
be one of the most interesting and in- 
structive events ever brought out in a 
playhouse, meeting with pronounced ap- 
proval from our theatre-goers. 

The first of these was given on the 
afternoon of March 27 and consisted of 
a double bill, a Mystery Play, “Noah’s 
Flood,” and a Miracle Play, “Nice 
Wanton.” The cast of the first was as 
follows: 


POMMER Foe chkasccitescuy Ben Johnson 
eee PAP CE ey st Louis Calvert 
 Hacereta vcseecess se cs teWatt Dame 
Reginald Barlow 

Pedro de Cordoba 

Ferdinand Gottschalk 

Cecil Yapp 

Jacob Wendell, Jr. 

William Raymond 


+eeeeeeeLdwin Cushman, Robert G. 
oe and Albert Eas- 
e 


_ This play invoked roars of laughter, 
for, as can be seen from both casts, all 
the parts were played by men, as was 
the custom in those days. It was all 
immensely funny and amused the audi- 
ence hugely. 

This was the “Nice Wanton” cast: 


Reginald Barlow 
Frank Gillmore 
Stewart Baird 
Jacob Wendell, Jr. 
William Raymond 
Cecil Yapp 

Albert Bruning 
William McVay 
John Sutherland 


Messenger 
Barnabas 


Iniquitie 
Daniel 
a Errand 


Reginald Barlow 


Both plays were curios of their kind 
and, had the opportunity permitted, 
owing to their success, they could easily 
have been played many times. But each 
play and lecture was confined to one 
single performance. 


Shakespeare to Pinero 


THE second matinée was given on * 
Thursday, March’ 30, when scenes from 
“The Winter’s Tale” were offered; the 
list of players is given below: 


A. E, Anson 
..Master John Tansey 
Louis Calvert 

Pedro de Cordoba 
Stewart Baird 

Jacob Wendell. Jr. 
Cecil Yapp 

Reginald Barlow 
Edith Wynne Matthison 
Rose Coghjan 

Elsie Herndon Kearns 
Leah Bateman-Hunter 


Antigonus 
Cleomenes 


The third matinée was on Monday, 
April 3, when the quarrel and screen 
scenes from Sheridan’s ““The School for 
Scandal” were selected as representa- 
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~ tive of their period, this: beirig the cast 
required : I eae 
Sir Peter Teasle..... Louis Calvert 
Joseph Surface......... ,,-A. E. Anson 
Charles Surface Frank Gillmore 
Sir Oliver Surface E. M. Holland 
Joseph Surface’s Servant 
Pedro de Cordoba 
Pamela Gaythorne 
The fourth and final matinée was on 
Friday, April 7, when the company pre- 
sented part of the second and all of the 
third act of Pinero’s “The Thunder- 
bolt,” interpreted by this cast: 
James Mortimore Louis Calvert 
Ann Mortimore 
Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh 


Stephen Mortimore Albert Bruning 
Louisa Mortimore Helen Reimer 


Phyllis Mortimore Thais Lawton 
Colonel Ponting...Ferdinand Gottschalk 
Rose Ponting Olive Oliver 
Mr. Vallance 


Mr. Denyer Edwin Cushman 
Servant Girl at “Ivanhoe” ..Barbara King 
Servant Girl at “Ivanhoe”..Mary Doyle 


From First to Last 


THE last performance given upon 
The New Theatre stage was on April 
’ 8, of this year, the play being “The Blue 
Bird,” and included in the cast were 
just eight players who had participated 
in the first night of its existence, when 
“Antony and Cleopatra” was produced. 

The first lines spoken upon The New 
Theatre stage were uttered by Howard 
Kyle, in the rdle of Scarus in “Antony 
and Cleopatra,” and were as follows: 

Nay, but this dotage of our general’s 


O’erflows the measure: those his goodly 
eyes, 


That 6’ér the files and musters of the war. 

Have glowed like plated Mars, -now 
bend, now turn, 

The office and devotion of their view 

LE or a tawny front: His captain’s heart, 

hich in the scuffles of great fights 

hath burst 

The buckles on his breast, reneagues all 
temper ; 

And is become the bellows, and the fan, 
To.cool a gipsy’s lust. Look where they 
come! : 
Take but good note, and you shall see 


in him 

The triple pillar of the world trans- 
form’d 

Into a strumpet’s fool: behold and see. 


The last lines spoken upon the same 
stage fell to the lot of Gladys Hulette, 
who was Tyltyl in “The Blue Bird.” 


Never mind. Don’t cry. I will catch 
him again! (Stepping to the front of the 
stage and addressing the audience.) If 
any of you should find him would you 
give him back to us? We shall need him 
for our happiness by and by. 


However, come to think of it, at the 
very final performance young Miss Hu- 
lette took liberties with her text and 
made the very “tag” of her speech to 
read: “We shall need him for our hap- 
piness—by-by !” 

Certainly, during the two years of its 
existence. The New Theatre accom- 
plished a great deal, a very great deal. 
Not within the memory of the present 
theatre-going generation has so much 
been accomplished in any one theatre, 
within that space of time; it stands as 
a record which will go unchallenged for 
seasons to come. 

And now we are upon the eve of the 
new New Theatre! 
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LILLIAN Li oma. who is appearing in te Follies of 1911." 
Photograph by White, New York, 
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You're Hot; Tired or Thirsty 


Work, play or weather hot-brain 
tired or body, weary—parched dry 
or just plain thirsty 
Think of and Drink 


It is delightfully cooling and refreshing- 
relieves fatigue of body, brain and nerves « 
-quenchesithe: thirst--not ‘just.wet and’ 

sweet, but. vigorously, satisfying. 


Delicious--Refreshing--Wholesome 
5c Everywhere 
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